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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  various  parts  of  the  following  Work,  references 
are  made  to  fubfequent  fpeculations,;  which  are 
not  contained  in  it.  Thefe  fpeculations  it  is  my 
intention  to  refume  at  fbme  future  period : but 
when  I confider  the  extent  of  my  fubjedt,  and  the 
many  accidents  which  may  divert  me  from  the 
profecution  of  it,  I cannot  venture  fo  far,  as  to 
announce,  in  the  title-page  of  this  volume,  any 
promife  of  a future  publication. 


Some  additional  chapters  are  flill  wanting,  to  com- 
plete the  Analyfis  of  the  Intelledtual  Powers.  After 
finifliing  this,  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries  would 
lead  me  to  treat,  in  the  fecond  place,  of  Man 
confidered  as  an  adive  and  moral  being  ; and, 
thirdly,  of  Man  confidered  as  the  member  of  a 
political  fociety. 
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HUMAN  MIN  D. 


INTRODUCTION. 

P A R T F I R S T. 

Of  the  Nature  and  ObjeB  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 

Mind, 

TH  E prejudice  which  Is  commonly  entertained  againft  Introduftion, 
metaphyfical  fpeculations  feems  to  arife  chiefiy  from 
two  caufes  : Firft,  from  mi  appreheiifion  that  the  fubjefls  about 
which  they  are  employed,  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  faculties ; and.  Secondly,  from  a belief  that  tliefe  fubjefls 
have  no  relation  to  the  bufinefs  of  life. 


The  frivolous  and  abfurd  difcuffions  which  abound  In  the 
writings  of  moll  Metaphyfical  authors,  afford  but  too  many 
arguments,  in  juftification  of  thefe  opinions ; and  if  ftich  dif* 
cuffions  were  to  be  admitted  as  a fair  fpecimen  of  what  the  hii- 

B man 
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Introduaion.  j^ian  mind  Is  able  to  accomplifh  in  this  department  of  fclence,. 

the  contempt,  into  which  it  has  fallen  of  late,  might  with  juftice 
be  regarded,  as  no  inconfiderable  evidence  of  the  progrefs,  which 
true  philofophy  has  made  in  the  prefent  age.  Among  the  va- 
rious fubjedls  of  inquiry,  however,  which,  in  confequence  of 
the  vague  ufe  of  language,  are  comprehended  under  the  general 

% 

title  of  Metaphyfics,  there  are  fome,  which  are  eflentially  diftin- 
gulfhed  from  the  reft,  both  by  the  degree  of  evidence  which 
accompanies  their  principles,  and  by  the  relation  which  they 
bear  to  the  ufeful  fciences  and  arts : and  it  has  unfortunately 
happened,  that  thefe  have  diared  in  that  general  difcredit,  into 
which  the  other  branches  of  metaphyfics  have  juftly  fallen.  To  this 
circumftance  Is  probably  to  be  afcribed,  the  little  progrefs  which 
has  hitherto  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
MIND  ; a fcience,  fo  interefting  In  its  nature,  and  fo  important 
in  its  applications,  that  it  could  fcarcely  have  failed,  in  thefe 
inquifitive  and  enlightened  times,  to  have  excited  a very  general 
attention,  if  it  had  not  accidentally  been  claffed,  in  the  public 
opinion,  with  the  vain  and  unprofitable  difquifitions  of  the 
fchool-men. 

\ 

In  order  to  obviate  thefe  mifapprehenfions  with  refpeil  to  the 
fubjeA  of  the  following  work,  I have  thought  it  proper,  in  this 
preliminary  chapter,  firft,  to  explain,  the  Nature  of  the  truths 
'b  which  I propofe  to  inveftigate ; and,  fecondly,  to  point  out  fome 
of  the  more  important  Applications  of  which  they  are  fufceptible. ' 
In  ftating  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  I may  perhaps  appear 
to  fome  to  be  minute  and  tedious ; but  this  fault,  I am  confi- 
dent, will  be  readily  pardoned  by  thofe,  who  have  ftudied  wdth 
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care  the  principles  of  that  fcleiice  of  which  I am  to  treat ; and 
who  are  anxious  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  have,  In  a 
great  meafure,  excluded  it  from  the  modern  fyftems  of  educa- 
tion. In  the  progrefs  of  my  work,  I flatter  myfelf  that  I fhall 
not  often  have  occafion  to  follcit  the  indulgence  of  my  readers, 
for  an  unnecelTary  diffufenefs. 

The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words,  Matter,  and  Mind,  as^ 

Is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid  are  merely  relative.  If  I am 
afked,  what  I mean  by  Matter  ? I can  only  explain  myfelf  by 
faying,  it  is  that  which  is  extended,  figured,  coloured,  move-» 
able,  hard  or  foft,  rough  or  fmooth,  hot  or  cold  ; — that  Is,  I can 
define  it  in  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating  its  fenfible  qua- 
lities. It  is  not  matter,  or  body,  which  I perceive  by  my  fenfes  ; 
but  only  extenfion,  figure,  colour,  and  certain  other  qualities, 
which  the  conftitution  of  my  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  fome- 
thing,  which  is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The'' cafe  Is 
precifely  fimilar  with  refpe(St  to  Mind.  We  arc  not  immediately 
confcious  of  its  exiftence,  but  we  are  confcious  of  fenfation, 
thought,  and  volition  ; operations,  which  imply  the  exiftence 
of  fomething  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills.  Every  man  too  is 
impreffed  with  an  Irrefiftible  convidion,  that  all  thefe  fenfations, 
thoughts,  and  volitions,  belong  to  one  and  the  fame  being ; to 
that  being,  which  he  calls  himfelf;  a being,  which  he  is  led,  by 
the  conftitution  of  his  nature,  to  confider  as  fomething  dIftinCt 
from  his  body,  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  lofs  or 
mutilation  of  any  of  his  organs. 

A 

•>  # 

'*  ElTays  on  the  Active  Powers  of  Man,  p.  8,  9. 
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.Froini  thefe  conficlerations,  it  appears,  that  we  have  the  fame 
evidence  for  t]ic  exiilence  of  mind,  that  we  have  for  the  exift"- 
ence  of  body  ; nay,  if  there  he  any  difference  between  the  two 
cafes,  that  we  have  ftronger  evidence  for  it ; inafmuch  as  the  one 
is  fitggefted  to  us,  by  the  fubjedls  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,  and 
the  other  merely  by  the  objedls  of  our  perceptions  : and  in  this 
light,  undoubtedly,  the  fad;  would  appear  to  every  perfon,  were 
it  not,  that,  from  our  earlieft  years,  the  attention  Is  engroffed 
with  the  qualities  and  laws  of  matter,  an  acquaintance  with 
which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  prefervatlon  of  our  animal 
exiflence.  Hence  it,  is,  that  thefe  phenomena  occupy  our 
thoughts  more  than  thofe  of  mind  ; that  we  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  explain  the  latter  by  the  analogy  of  the  former,  and 
even  to  endeavour  to  refer  them  to  the  fame  general  laws ; and 
that  we  acquire  habits  of  inattention  to  the  fubjeds  of  our 
confcioufnefs,  too  ftrong  to  be  afterwards  furmounted,  without 
the  moft  perfevering  induftry. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervatlons  be  well  founded,  they  eflablKIi 
tlie  diftindion  between  mind,  and  matter,  without  any  long 
procefs  of  metaphyfical  reafoning  : for  if  our  notions  of  both 
are  merely  relative  ; if  we  know  the  one,  only  by  fuch  fenfible 
qualities,  as  extenfion,  figure,  and  folidity  ; and  the  other,  by 
fuch  operations  as  fenfatlon,  thought,  and  volition;  we  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  fay,  that,  in  fo  far  as  body  and  mind  are  known 
to  us,  they  appear  to  be  fubftances  of  different  natures.  Per- 
haps, indeed,  it  would  be  more  accurate  \o  fay  of  the  fcheme 

* See  Note  [A],  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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of  materlallfm,  that  it  is  inconceivable,  than  that  it  is  falfe  ; — ■ 
for  let  us  confider  only  what  it  implies : Is  it  not  the  objeft  of 
thofe  who  propofe  it,  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  fubftance 
which  feels,  thinks,  and  wills  ? But  when  they  attempt  to  do 
fo,  by  faying  that  it  is  material,  they  furely  forget,  that  body, 
as  well  as  mind,  is  known  to  us  by  its  qualities  and  attributes 
alone,  and  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  tlie  nature  of  the  fpAier, 
as  of  that  of  the  latter  '^'. 


As  all  our  kno\^edge  pif  the  material  world  is  derived  from 
the  information  of^our  fenfes,  Natural  philofophers  have,  in 
modern  times,  wifely  abandoned  to  Metaphyficians,  all  fpecula- 
tions  concerning  the  nature  of  that  fubfbance  of  which  it  is 
compofed  ; concerning  the  pofTibility  or  impoffibility  of  its  being 
created  ; concerning  the  efficient  caufes  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  it;  and  even’  concerning  the  reality  of  its  exiftence, 
independent  of  that  of  percipient  beings  ; and  have  confined 
themfelves  to  the  humbler  province  of  obferving  the  phenomena 
it  exhibits,  and  of  afeertaining  their  general  laws.  By  purfuing 
this  plan  fteadily,  they  have,  in  the  courfe  of  the  two  lafi;  cen- 
turies,  formed  a body  of  fcience,  which  not  only  does  honour 


* 


Some  metaphyficianSj  who  appear  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  rea- 
foning,  have  farther  urged,  that  for  any  thing  we  can  prove  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
poflible,  that  the  unknown  fubftance  which  has  the  qualities  of  extenfion,  figure, 
and  colour,  may  be  the  fame  with  the  unknown  fubftance  which  has  the  attri- 
butes of  feeling,  thinking,  and  willing.  But  befides  that  this  is  only  an  hy- 
pothelis,  which  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a mere  poflibility  *,  even  if  it  were 
true,  it  would  no  more  be  proper  to  fay  of  mind,  that  it  is  material,  than  to  fay 
of  body,  that  it  is  fpirituah 
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to  the  human  iinderftanding,  but  has  had  a moft  important  in- 
fluence on  the  practical  arts  of  life. This  experimental  phi- 

lofophy,  no  one  now  is  in  danger  of  confounding  with  the 
metaphyfical  fpeculations  already  mentioned.  Of  the  importance 
of  thefe,  as  a feparate  branch  of  ftudy,  it  is  poflTible  that  fome 
may  think  more  favourably  than  others ; but  they  are  obvioufly 
different  in  their  nature,  from  the  inveftigations  of  phyfics  ; and 
it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  the  evidence  of  this  laff 
fcience,  that  its  principles  fhould  not  be  blended  with  thofe  of 
the  former. 


A SIMILAR  diftinClion  takes  place  among  the  queftions  which 

may  be  ftated  relative  to  the  human  mind. Whether  it  be 

extended  or  unextended  ; whether  or  not  it  has  any  relation  to 

place  ; and  (if  it  has)  whether  it  refides  in  the  brain,  or  be 

fpread  over  the  body,  by  diffufion;  are  queftions  perfectly 

analogous  to  thofe  which  metaphyficians  have  ftarted  on  the 

fubjeCt  of  matter.  It  is  iinneceffary  to  inquire,  at  prefent, 

whether  or  not  they  admit  of  anfwer.  It  is  fufficient  for  my 

purpofe  to  remark,  that  they  are  as  widely  and  obvioufly  dif- 

* 

ferent  from  the  view,  which  I propofe  to  take,  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  following  work,  as  the  reveries  of  Berkeley  con- 
cerning the  non-exiftence  of  the  material  world,  are  from  the 
conclufions  of  Newton,  and  bis  followers. — It  is  farther  evident, 
that  the  metaphyfical  opinions,  which  we  may  happen  to  have 
formed  concerning  the  nature  either  of  body  or  of  mind,  and 
the  efficient  caufes  by  which  their  phenomena  are  produced, 
have  no  neceffary  connexion  with  our  inquiries  concerning  the 
laws,  according  to  which  thefe  phenomena  take  place.— rWhq.- 
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ther  (for  example)  the  caufe  of  gravitation  be  material  or  im-  ^^troduaion. 
material,  Is  a point  about  which  two  Newtonians  may  differ, 
while  they  agree  perfedlly  in  their  phyfical  opinions.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient,  if  both  admit  the  general  fadt,  that  bodies  tend  to  ap- 
proach each  other,  with  a force  varying  with  their  mutual 
dlftance,  according  to  a certain  law.  In  like  manner,  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  human  mind,  the  conclufions  to  which  we  are 
led,  by  a careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  it  exhibits, 
have  no  neceffary  connexion  with  our  opinions  concerning  its 
nature  and  effence. — That  when  two  fubjedts  of  thought,  for 
inftance,  have  been  repeatedly  prefented  to  the  mind  in  con- 
jundtlon,  the  one  has  a tendency  to  fuggeft  the  other,  is  a fadl 
of  which  I can  no  more  doubt,  than  of  any  thing  for  which  I 
have  the  evidence  of  my  fenfes  ; and  it  is  plainly  a fadt  totally 
unconnedted  with  any  hypothefis  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
foul,  and  which  will  be  as  readily  admitted  by  the  materialift 
as  by  the  Berkeleian. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  reality  and  Importance 
of  this  diftindtion,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  attended 
to,  by  the  philofophers  who  have  treated  of  the  human  mind. 

Dr.  Reid  is  perhaps  the  only  one  who  has  perceived  it  clearly, 
or  at  leaft  who  has  kept  it  fteadily  in  view,  in  all  his  inquiries. 

In  the  writings,  indeed,  of  feveral  other  modern  Metaphyficians, 
we  meet  with  a variety  of  important  and  well-afcertained  fadts  ; 
but,  in  general,  thefe  fadts  are  blended  with  fpeculatlons  upon 
fubjedts  which  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  facul- 
ties.  It  is  this  mixture  of  fadt,  and  of  hypothefis,  which  has 

brought 
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brought  the  philofophy  of  mind  Into  fome  degree  of  dlfcredlt ; 
nor  will  ever  its  real  value  be  generally  acknowledged,  tiH  the 
diftindlion  I have  endeavoured  to  illuftrate,  be  iinderftood,  and 
attended  to,  by  thofe  who  fpeculate  on  the  fubjeft.  By  confin- 
ing their  attention  to  the  fenfible  qualities  of  body,  and  to  the 
' fenfible  phenomena  it  exhibits,  we  know  what  difcoveries  natu- 
ral philoiophers  have  made  : and  if  the  labours  of  Mctaphy- 
ficlans  fliall  ever  be  rewarded  with  fimilar  fuccefs,  it  can  only 
be,  by  attentive  and  patient  refleftion  on  the  fubjedts  of  their 
own  confcioufnefs. 

I c.^NNOT  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  phyfical  inquirers  fliould  think  of 
again  employing  themfelves  in  fpeculations  about  the  nature  of 
matter,  inftead  of  attempting  to  afcertain  its  fenfible  properties 
and  laws,  (and  of  late  there  feems  to  be  fuch  a tendency  among 
fome  of  the  followers  of  Bofcovich,)  they  will  foon  involve 
themfelves  in  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  the  firfl  principles 
of  phyfics  will  be  rendered  as  myfterious  and  chimerical,  as  the 
pneumatology  of  the  fchool-men. 

The  little  progrefs  which  has  hitherto  been  made  in  the 
philofophy  of  mind,  will  not  appear  furprifmg  to  thofe  who 
have  attended  to  the  hiftory  of  natural  knowledge.  It  is  only 
fince  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon  that  the  ftudy  of  it  has  been 
profecuted  with  any  degree  of  fuccefs,  or  that  the  proper  method 
of  condudling  it  has  been  generally  iinderftood.  There  is  even 
fome  reafon  for  doubting,  from  the  crude  fpeculations  on  medl« 
cal  and  chemical  fubjedts  which  are  daily  offered  to  the  public, 

. whether 
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whether  It  be  yet  iinderftood  fo  completely  as  Is  commonly  Ima- 
gined; and  whether  a fuller  Illuftratlon  of  the  rules  of  phllo- 
fophlfing,  than  Bacon  or  his  followers  have  given,  might  not  be 
ufeful,  even  to  phyfical  inquirers. 

When  we  reflefl:,  in  this  manner,  on  the  fliortnefs  of  the 
period  during  which  natural  phllofophy  has  been  fuccefsfully 
cultivated;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  confider  how  open  to  our 
examination  the  laws  of  matter  are,  in  comparifon  of  thofe 
which  regulate  the  phenomena  of  thought,  we  fhall  neither  be 
difpofed  to  wonder,  that  the  phllofophy  of  mind  fhould  ftill 
remain  in  its  infancy,  nor  be  difeouraged  in  our  hopes  con- 
cerning its  future  progrefs.  The  excellent  models  of  this 
fpecies  of  inveftigation,  which  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid  exhibit, 
give  us  ground  to  expedt  that  the  time  is  not  far  diftant, 
when  it  fhall  affume  that  rank  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold, 

among  the  fclences. 

« 

It  would  probably  contribute  much  to  accelerate  the  progrefs 
of  the  phllofophy  of  mind,  if  a diftinft  explanation  were  given 
of  its  nature  and  objedl; ; and  if  fome  general  rules  were  laid 
down,  with  refpeO:  to  the  proper  method  of  condud:ing  the  ftudy 
of  it.  To  this  fubjefl:,  however,  which  is  of  fufficient  extent 
to  furnifh  matter  for  a feparate  work,  I cannot  attempt  to  do 
juflice  at  prefent;  and  fhall  therefore  confine  myfelf  to  the 
illuftratlon  of  a few  fundamental  principles,  which  it  will  be  of 
eflentlal  importance  for  us  to  keep  in  view  in  the  following 
inquiries. 


\ 
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Upon  a flight  attention  to  the  operations  of  our  own  minds, 
they  appear  to  be  fo  complicated,  and  fo  infinitely  diverfified, 
that  it  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  reduce  them  to  any  general 
laws.  In  confequence,  however,  of  a more  accurate  exami- 
nation, the  profpedt  clears  up ; and  the  phenomena,  which 
appeared,  at  firft,  to  be  too  various  for  our  comprehenfion,  are 
found  to  be  the  refult  of  a comparatively  fmall  number  of  fimple 
and  uncompounded  faculties,  or  of  fimple  and  uncompounded 
principles  of  adlion.;,  Thefe  faculties  and  principles  are  the 
general  laws  of  our  conflltutlon,  and  hold  the  fame  place  in  the 
philofophy  of  mind,  that  the  general  laws  we  invefligate  in 
phyfics,  hold  in  that  branch  of  fcience.  In  both  cafes,  the 
laws  which  nature  has  eftablifhed,  are  to  be  invefligated 
only  by  an  examination  of  fafts  ; and  in  both  cafes,  a know- 
ledge of  thefe  laws  leads  to  an  explanation  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  phenomena. 

In  the  inveftigation  of  phyfical  laws,  it  is  well  known,  that  • 
our  inquiries  muft  always  terminate  in  fome  general  fact,  of 
which  no  account  can  be  given,  but  that  fuch  is  the  conftitution 
of  nature.  After  we  have  eftablifhed,  for  example,  from  the 
aftronomical  phenomena,  the  univerfality  of  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, it  may  ftill  be  afked,  whether  this  law  implies  the  conftant 
agency  of  mind ; and  (upon  the  fuppofition  that  it  does)  whether 
it  be  probable  that  the  Deity  always  operates  immediately,  or 

by  means  of  fubordinate  inftruments  ? But  thefe  queftions, 
however  curious,  do  not  fall  under  the  province  of  the  natural 
philofopher.  It  is  fufficient  for  his  purpofe,  if  the  univerfality 
of  the  fad  be  admitted. 
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The  cafe  is  exactly  the  fame  iu  the  philofophy  of  mind,  introduaion. 
When  we  have  once  afcertalned  a general  fa£t ; fuch  as,  the 
various  laws  which  regulate  the  alfociation  of  ideas,  or  the 
dependence  of  memory  on  that  effort  of  the  mind  which  we 
call,  Attention  ; it  is  all  we  ought  to  aim  at,  in  this  branch  of 
fcience.  If  we  proceed  no  farther  than  fadls  for  which  we 
have  the  evidence  of  our  own  confeioufnefs,  our  conclufions 
will  be  no  lefs  certain,  than  thofe  in  phyfics  : but  if  our  curio- 
fity  leads  us  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  affociation  of  ideas, 
by  certain  fuppofed  vibrations,  or  other  changes,  in  the  ftate  of 
the  brain  ; or  to  explain  memory,  by  means  of  fuppofed  impref- 
fions  and  traces  in  the  fenforium ; we  evidently  blend  a col- 
lection of  important  and  well-afccrtained  truths,  with  principles 
which  reft  wholly  on  conjecture 

The 

* There  is  indeed  one  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and  Matter, 
which  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  juft  rules  of  philofophy.  The  objeCl  of  thi? 
is,  to  afeertain  the  laws  which  regulate  their  union,  without  attempting  to  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  they  are  united. 

Lord  Bacon  was,  I believe,  the  firft  who  gave  a diftinCt  idea  of  this  fort  of 
fpeculation  *,  and  I do  not  know  that  much  progrefs  has  yet  been  made  in  it.  In 
his  books  de  Augmentls  ^cientiarum^  a variety  of  fubjeCts  are  enumerated,  in 
order  to  illuftrate  its  nature  ; and,  undoubtedly,  moft  of  thefe  are  in  a high  degree 
curious  and  important.  The  following  lift  comprehends  the  chief  of  thofe  he 
has  mentioned ; with  the  addition  of  feveral  others,  recommended  to  the  co^^i- 
^,,^eratlon  of  Philofophers  and  of  Medical  Inquirers,  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory.  Sec 
his  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a Phyfician. 

I.  The  doCtrine  of  the  prefervation  and  improvement  of  the  different 
fenfes. 

-2.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  influence  of  imagination. 

3.  The  hiftory  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  enthufiafm.  ^ 
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The  obfervations  which  have  been  now  ftated,  with  refpedi  to 
the  proper  limits  of  philofophical  curiofity)  have  too  frequently 
efcaped  the  attention  of  fpeculative  men.  In  all  the  different 
departments  of  fcience.  In  none  of  thefe,  however,  has  this 
inattention  produced  fuch  a variety  of  errors  and  abfurdities,  as 
in  the  fcience  of  mind;  a fubjed;  to  which,  till  of  late,  it  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  fufpedled,  that  the  general  rules  of  phi- 
lofophifing  are  applicable.  The  flrange  mixture  of  fad:  and 
hypothefis,  which  the  greater  pare  of  metaphyfical  inquiries 
exhibit,  had  led  almoft  univerfally  to  a belief,  that  it  is  only  a 


4.  The  hiftory  of  the  various  clrcumflances  in  parents,  that  have  an  influence 
on  conception,  and  the  conftitution  and  charaders  of  their  children, 

5.  The  hiftory  of  dreams. 

6.  The  hiftory  of  the  laws  of  cuftom  and  habit. 

7.  The  hiftory  of  the  elFeds  of  mufic,  and  of  fuch  other  things  as  operate  on 
the  mind  and  body,  in  confequence  of  impreffions  made  on  the  fenfes. 

8.  The  hiftory  of  natural  figns  and  language,  comprehending  the  dodrine  of 
-phyfiognomy  and  of  outward  gefture. 

9.  The  hiftory  of  the  power  and  laws  of  the  principle  of  imitation. 

To  this  lift  various  other  fubjeds  might  be  added  ; particularly,  the  hiftory  of 
the  laws  of  memory,  in  fo  far  as  they  appear  to  be  conneded  with  the  ftate  of 
the"  body ; and  the  hiftory  of  the  different  fpecies  of  madnefs. 

This  view  of  the  connexion  between  Mind  and  Matter  does  not  fall  properly 
under  the  plan  of  the  following  work  ; in  which  my  leading  objed  is  to  afeertain 
the  principles  of  our  nature,  in  fo  far  as  they  can  be  difeovered  by  attention  to 
the  fubjeds  of  our  own  confeioufnefs  ; and  to  apply  thefe  principles  to  explain 
the  phenomena  arifmg  from  them.  Various  incidental  remarks,  however, 
will  occur  in  the  courfe  of  our  inquiries,  tending  to  illuftrate  fome  of  the  fub- 
jeds comprehended  in  the  foregoing  enumeration, 

very 
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very  faint  and  doubtful  ligbt^  which  human  reafon  can  ever  ex- 
pedl  to  throw  on  this  dark,  but  interefting,  field  of  fpeculation. 

Beside  this  Inattention  to  the  proper  limits  of  phllofophical 
inquiry,  other  fources  of  error,  from  which  the  fcience  of 
phyfics  is  entirely  exempted,  have  contributed  to  retard  the 
progrefs  of  the  philofophy  of  mind.  y.Of  thefe,  the  moft  im- 
portant proceed  from  that  difpofition  which  is  fo  natural 
to  every  perfon  at  the  commencement  of  his  philofophical  pur- 
fuits,  to  explain  intelleftual  and  moral  phenomena  by  the 
analogy  of  the  material  world. 

I BEFORE  took  notice  of  thofe  habits  of  Inattention  to  the 
fubjedls  of  our  confcloufnefs,  which  take  their  rife  in  that 
period  of  our  lives  when  we  are  neceffarily  employed  in  ac- 
quiring a knowledge  of  the  properties  and  laws  of  matter.  In 
confequence  of  this  early  familiarity  with  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world,  they  appear  to  us  lefs  myfterious  than 
thofe  of  mind ; and  we  are  apt  to  think  that  we  have  ad,- 
vanced  one  ftep  in  explaining  the  latter,  when  we  can  point  out 
fome  analogy  between  them  and  the  former.  It  is  owung  to  the 
fame  circumftance,  that  we  have  fcarcely  any  appropriated  lan- 
guage with  refpedt  to  mind,  and  that  the  words  which  exprefs 
its  different  operations,  are  almoft  all  borrowed  from  the  objecSls 
of  our  fenfes.  It  muft,  however,  appear  manifeft,  upon  a very 
- little  reflection,  that  as  the  two  fubjeCts  are  elfentially  difiinCt^ 
and  as  each  of  them  has  its  peculiar  laws,  the  analogies 
we  are  pleafed  to  fancy  between  them,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in 
illuflrating  either  ; and  that  it  is  no  lefs  unphilofophical  to  at*' 

tempt 
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tempt  an  explanation  of  perception,  or  of  the  affoclatlon  of 
ideas,  upon  mechanical  principles  ; than  it  would  be  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  gravitation,  by  fuppofing,  as  fome  of  the 
ancients  did,  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated  with  prin-^ 
ciples  of  motion ; or  to  explain  the  chemical  phenomena  of 
eledfive  attractions,  by  fuppofing  the  fubftances  among  which 
they  are  obferved,  to  be  endowed  with  thought  and  volition. — 
The  analogy  of  matter,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  the  inquiries 
which  form  the  objeCt  of  the  following  work ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  to  be  guarded  againft,  as  one  of  the  principal  fources  of 
error  to  which  we  are  liable. 

Among  the  different  phllofophers  who  have  fpeculated  con- 
cerning the  human  mind,  very  few  Indeed  can  be  mentioned,  who 
have  at  all  times  been  able  to  guard  againft  analogical  theories.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  fince  the  publication 
of  Des  Cartes’  writings,  there  has  been  a gradual,  and,  on  the 
whole,  a very  remarkable  improvement  in  this  branch  of  fcience. 
One  ftriking  proof  of  this  is,  the  contrail  between  the  metaphy- 
fical  Tpeculations  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  philofophers  in 
England  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  and  thofe  which  we 
find  in  the  fyftems,  however  imperfeCt,  of  the  prefent  age. 
Would  any  writer  now  offer  to  the  world,  fuch  conclu- 
fions  with  refpeCt  to  the  mind,  as  are  contained  in  the  two 
following  paflages  from  Locke  and  Newton  ? Habits,”  (fays 
Locke,)  ‘‘  are  but  trains  of  motion  in  the  animal  fpirits,  which, 
once  fet  a-going,  continue  in  the  fame  fteps  they  had  been 
ufed  to,  which,  by  often  treading,  are  worn  into  a TmootK 
path.”  ,And  Newton  himfelf  has  propofed  the  following 

query, 
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query,  concerning  the  manner  In  which  the  mind  perceives  ex-  introdu£lion. 
ternal  objeds.  Is  not,’’  (fays  he,)  “ the  fenforlum  of  animals 
‘‘  the  place  where  the  fentlent  fubftance  is  prefent,  and  to 
“ which  the  fenfible  fpecles  of  things  are  brought,  through  the 
‘‘  nerves  and  brain,  that  they  may  be  perceived  by  the  mind 

prefent  in  that  place  ?” — In  the  coiirfe  of  the  following  Effays, 

I fhall  have  occafion  to  quote  various  other  paflages  from  later 
writers,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  upon  fimilar  principles. 

It  Is  however  much  to  be  regretted,  that  even  fince  the  period 
when  philofophers  began  to  adopt  a more  rational  plan  of  inquiry 
with  refped  to  fuch  fubjeds,  they  have  been  obliged  to  fpend 
fo  much  of  their  time  in  clearing  away  the  rubbifh  colleded  by 
their  predeceffors.  This  indeed  was  a preliminary  ftep,  which 
the  ftate  of  the  fclence,  and  the  conclufions  to  which  it  had  led, 
rendered  abfolutely  neceffary  ; for,  however  important  the  pofi- 
tive  advantages  may  be,  which  are  to  be  expeded  from  its 
future  progrefs,  they  are  by  no  means  fo  elfentlal  to  human 
improvement  and  happinefs,  as  a fatisfadory  refutation  of  that 
fceptical  philofophy,  which  had  ftruck  at  the  root  of  all  know- 
ledge, and  all  belief.  Such  a refutation  feems  to  have  been  the 
principal  objed  which  Dr.  Reid  propofed  to  himfelf  in  his  me- 
taphyfical  Inquiries  ; and  to  this  objed  his  labours  have  been 
direded  with  fo  much  ability,  candour,  and  perfeverance,  that 
unlefs  future  fceptics  fhould  occupy  a ground  very  different  from 
that  of  their  predeceffors.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  controverfy  will 
ever  be  renewed.  The  rubbifh  being  now  removed,  and  the 
foundations  laid,  it  is  time  to  begin  the  fuperftrudure.  The 

^ • progrefs 
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progrefs  which  I have  made  In  it  Is,  I am  fenfible,  very  incoil- 
fiderable  ; yet  I flatter  myfelf,  that  the  little  I have  done,  will 
be  fulTicient  to  illuftrate  the  importance  of  the  ftudy,  and  to 

recommend  the  fubjedts  of  which  1 am  to  treat,  to  the  attention 
of  others. 

\ 

After  the  remarks  which  I have  now  made,  the  reader  will 
not  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I have  fludloufly  avoided  the  con- 
fideratlon  of  thofe  queftlons  which  have  been  agitated  in  the 
prefent  age,  between  the  patrons  of  the  fceptical  philofophy, 
and  their  opponents.  Thefe  controverfies  have,  in  truth,  no 
peculiar  connexion  with  the  inquiries  on  which  I am'  to  enter. 
It  is  indeed  only  by  an  examination  of  the  principles  of  our 
nature,  that  they  can  be  brought  to  a fatisfadtory  conclufion  ; 
but  fuppofing  them  to  remain  undecided,  our  fceptical  doubts 
concerning  the  certainty  of  human  knowledge,  would  no  more 
afFedf  the  philofophy  of  mind,  than  they  would  affedl  any  of  the 
branches  of  phyfics  ; nor  would  our  doubts  concerning  even 
the  exlftence  of  mind,  aflfedt  this  branch  of  fcience,  any  more 
than  the  doubts  of  the  Berkleian,  concerning  the  exiftence  of 
matter,  aflfedl  his  opinions  in  natural  philofophy. 

To  what  purpofes  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  which  I propofe  to  take  of  it.  Is  fubfer- 
vient,  I (liall  endeavour  to  explain,  at  fome  length,  in  the 
following  fedtion«  > 
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PART  SECOND. 
SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Utility  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind, 

T has  been  often  remarked,  that  there  is  a mutual  connexion 
between  the  different  arts  and  fciences  ; and  that  the  im- 
provements which  are  made  in  one  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge, frequently  throw  light  on  others,  to  which  it  has  / 
apparently  a very  remote  relation.  The  modern  difcoveries  in 
aftronomy,  and  in  pure  mathematics,  have  contributed  to 
bring  the  art  of  navigation  to  a degree  of  perfection  formerly 
unknown.  The  rapid  progrefs  which  has  been  lately  made  in 
aftronomy,  anatomy,  and  botany,  has  been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  aid  which  thefe  fciences  have  received  from  the  art  of  the 
optician. 

Although,  however,  the  different  departments  of  fciencc 
and  of  art  mutually  refleCl  light  on  each' other,  it  is  not  al- 
ways neceffary  either  for  the  philofopher  or  the  artift  to  aim 
at  the  acqulfitlon  of  general  knowledge.  Both  of  them  may 
fafely  take  many  principles  for  granted,  without  being  able  to 
demonftrate  their  truth.  A feaman,  though  ignorant  of  ma- 
thematics, may  apply,  with  correCtnefs  and  dexterity,  the  rules 
for  finding  the  longitude  : An  aftronomer,  or  a botanift,  though^ 
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introduaion.  igtiorant  of  optics,  may  avail  himfelf  of  the  ufe  of  the  telefcope^ 
or  the  microfcope. 

These  obfervatlons  are  daily  exemplified  in  the  cafe  of 
the  artifl: ; who  has  feldom  either  inclination  or  leifure  to 
fpeculate  concerning  the  principles  of  his  art.  It  is  rarely, 
however,  we  meet  with  a man  of  fcience,  who  has  con- 
fined his  fludies  wholly  to  one  branch  of  knowledge.  That 
curiofity,  which  he  has  been  accuftomed  to  indulge  in  the 
courfe  of  his  favourite  purfuit,  will  naturally  extend  itfelf  to 
every  remarkable  objedl  which  falls  under  his  obfervation  ; 
and  can  fcarcely  fail  to  be  a fource  of  perpetual  dilTatisfadtion 
to  his  mind,  till  it  has  been  fo  far  gratified  as  to  enable  him 
to  explain  all  the  various  phenomena,  which  his  profeffional 
habits  are  every  day  prefenting  to  his  view. 

As  every  particular  fcience  is  in  this  manner  connefted 
with  others,  to  which  it  naturally  directs  the  attention,  fo  all 
X the  purfuits  of  life,  whether  they  terminate  in  fpeculation  or 
aftion,  are  connefted  with  that  general  fcience,  which  has  the 
human  mind  for  its  objeft.  The  powers  of  the  underftanding 
are  inftruments  which  all  men  employ ; and  his  curiofity  mull 
be  fmall  indeed,  who  paffes  through  life  in  a total  ignorance 
of  faculties,  which  his  wan^s  and  neceffities  force  him  habi- 
tually to  exercife,  and  which  fo  remarkably  diftinguifh  man 
from  the  lower  animals.  The  active  principles  of  our  na- 
ture, which,  by  their  various  modifications  and  combina- 
tions, give  rife  to  all  the  moral  differences  among  men, 
are  fitted,  in  a ftill  higher  degree,  if  poffible,  to  intereft 
thofe,  who  are  either  difpofed  to.  reflect  on  their  own  cha- 
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rapiers,  or  to  obferve,  with  attention,  the  characters  of  others.  Introdudion 
The  phenomena  relulting  from  thefe  faculties  and  principles  of 
the  mind,  are  ev^ery  moment  foliciting  our  notice ; and  open  to 
our  examination,  a field  of  difcovery,  as  inexhauftible  as  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  world  , and  exhibiting  not  lefs  ftrik- 
ing  marks  of  divine  wifdom. 

/ 

While  all  the  fclences,  and  all  the  purfults  of  life,  have  this 
common  tendency  to  lead  our  inquiries  to  the  philofophy  of 
human  nature,  this  laft  branch  of  knowledge  borrows  its  princi- 
pies  from  no  other  fcience  whatever.  Hence  there  is  fomething  in 
the  ftudy  of  it,  which  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  a reflecting  and 
inquifitive  mind  ; and  fomething  in  the  conclufions  to  which  it 
leads,  on  which  the  mind  refls  with  peculiar  fatisfaClion.  Till 
once  our  opinions  are-  in  fome  degree  fixed  with  refpeCt  to  it, 
we  abandon  ourfelves,  with  reluCtance,  to  particular  fclentific 
invefligations  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  a general  knowledge  of 
fuch  of  its  principles  as  are  moft  fitted  to  excite  the  curiofity, 
not  only  prepares  us  for  engaging  in  other  purfuits  with  more 
liberal  and  comprehenfive  views,  but  leaves  us  at  liberty  to 

profecute  them  with  a more  undivided  , and  concentrated 

' • 

atten^on. 

It  Is  not,  however,  merely  as  a fubjeCl  of  fpeculative  cu- 
riofity, that  the  principles  of  the  human  mind  deferve  a careful 
examination.  The  advantages  to  be  expeCted  from  a fuccefsful 
analyfis  of  it  are  various  ; and  fome  of  them  of  fuch  importance, 
as  to  render  it  aftonifliing,  that,  amidfl:  all  the  fuccefs  with  which 
the  fubordinate  fcieoces  have  been  cultivated,  ' this,  which  corn- 
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preliends  the  principles  of  all  of  them,  fliould  be  ftill  fuffered  to 
remain  in  its  infancy. 

I SHALL  endeavour  to  Illuftrate  a few  of  thefe  advantages, 
beginning  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moft  important  of 
any ; the  light,  which  a philofophical  analyfis  of  the  principles 
of  the  mind  would  neceflarily  throw,  on  the  fubjeds  of  intel- 
ledual  and  moral  education. 

The  moft  effential  objeds  of  education  are  the  two  follow- 
ing : FIrft,  to  cultivate  all  the  various  principles  of  our  nature, 
both  fpeculative  and  adive,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  bring  them 
to  the  greateft  perfedion  of  which  they  are  fufceptlble ; and, 
^ Secondly,  by  watching  over  the  impreffions  and  aflbciations 
which  the  mind  receives  in  early  life,  to  fecure  it  againft  the 
influence  of  prevailing  errors  ; and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  engage 
its  prepolTeffions  on  the  fide  of  truth.  It  is  only  upon  a 
*1  philofophical  analyfis  of  the  mind,  that  a fyftematical  plan 
can  be  , founded,  for  the  accomplifliment  of  either  of  thefe 
purpofes. 

There  are  few  individuals,  whofe  education  has  been  con- 
duded  in  every  refped  with  attention  and  judgment.  Almoft 
every  man  of  refledion  is  confclous,  when  he  arrives  at  matu- 
rity, of  many  defeds  in  his  mental  powers  ; and  of  many 
inconvenient  habits,  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  reme- 
died in  his  infancy  or  youth.  Such  a confcioufnefs  is  the  firft 
ftep  towards  improvement ; and  the  perfon  who  feels  it,  if  he 
is  pofTeffed  of  refolution  and  fteadinefs,  will  not  fcruple  to  begin, 

even  in  advanced  years,  a new  courfe  of  education  for  himfelft 
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The  degree  of  reflexion  and  obfervatlon,  indeed,  which  is 
neceffary  for  this  purpofe,  cannot  be  expelled  from  any  one  at 
a very  early  period  of  life,  as  thefe  are  the  lafl  powers  of  the 
mind  which  unfold  themfelves ; but  it  is  never  too  late  to  think 
of  the  improvement  of  our  faculties ; and  much  progrefs  may 
be  made,  in  the  art  of  applying  them  fuccefsfully  to  their  proper 
objedts,  or  in  obviating  the  inconveniences  refulting  from  their 
imperfedtion,  not  only  in  manhood,  but  in  old  age. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  miftakes  of  our  early  inftrudtors^, 
that  all  our  intelledtual  defedts  are  to  be  afcribed.  There  is  no 
profeffion  or  purfuit  which  has  not  habits  peculiar  to  itfelf ; 
and  which  does  not  leave  fome  powers  of  the  mind  dormant, 
while  it  exercifes  and  improves  the  reft.  If  we  wifh,  therefore, 
to  cultivate  the  mind  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity,  we  muft  not 
reft  fatisfied  with  that  employment  which  its  faculties  receive 
from  our  particular  fituation  in  life.  It  is  not  in  the  awkward 
and  profefTional  form  of  a mechanic,  who  has  ftrengthened 
particular  mufcles  of  his  body  by  the  habits  of  his  trade,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  perfecllon  of  our  animal  nature  : neither  is  it 
among  men  of  confined  purfuits,  whether  fpeculative  or  adlive, 
that  v/e  are  to  expedl  to  find  the  human  mind  in  Its  higheft  ftate 
of  cultivation.  A variety  of  exercifes  is  neceffary  to  prefervc 
the  animal  fr a m e_  in  vigoyr  and  beauty ; and  a variety  of 
thofe  occupations  which  literature  and  fcience  afford,  added  tola 
promifcuous  intercourfe  with  the  world,  in  the  habits  of  con- 
verfation  and  bufmefs,  is  no  lefs  neceffary  for  the  improvement 
of  the  underftanding.  I acknowledge,  that  there  are  fome  pro- 
feffions,  in  which  a man  of  very  confined  acquifitions  may 
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Introduaion.  arrive  at  the  firft  eminence ; and  In  which  he  will  perhaps  be 
the  more  likely  to  excel,  the  more  he  has  concentrated  the 
whole  force  of  his  mind  to  one  particular  object.  But  fuch  a 
perfon,  however  diftinguifhed  in  his  own  fphere,  is  educated 
merely  to  be  a literary  artifan  ; and  neither  attains  the  perfec- 
tion, nor  the  happineis,  of  his  nature.  “ That  education  only 

\ 

can  be  confidered  as  complete  and  generous,  which”  (in  the 
language  of  Milton)  “ fits  a man  to  perform  juflly,  fl^ilfully, 
“ and  magnanimoufly,  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  public, 
of  peace,  and  of  war 

I HOPE  it  will  not  be  fuppofed,  from  the  foregoing  obferva- 
tions,  that  they  are  meant  to  recommend  an  indifcrinainate 
attejition  to  all  the  objeds  of  fpeculation  and  of  adion.  No- 
thing can  be  more  evident,  than  the  neceffity  of  limiting 
the  field  of  our  exertion,  if  we  wifti  to  benefit  fociety  by 
' our  labours.  But  it  Is  perfedly  confiftent  with  the  moft 
intenfe  application  to  our  favourite  purfuit,  to  cultivate  that 
general  acquaintance  with  letters  and  with  the  world,'  which 
may  be  fufficient  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  preferve  It  from 
any  danger  of  contrading  the  pedantry  of  a particular  profeffion. 
In  many  cafes,  (as  was  already  remarked,)  the  fciences  refled 
light  on  each  other ; and  the  general  acquifitions  which  we 
have  made  in  other  purfuits,  may  furnifh  us  with  ufeful  helps 
for  the  farther  profecution  of  our  own.  But  even  in  thofe 
inftances  in  which  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  and  in  which  thefe 
liberal  accomplifhments  muft  be  purchaf^  by  facrifice  of  a 
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part  of  our  profeffional  emip^nce,  the  acquifition  of  them  will  l^troduaion 
amply  repay  any  lofs  we  may  fuftaln.  It  ought  not  to  be  the 
leading  objedt  of  any  one,  to  become  an  eminent  metaphyfician, 
mathematician,  or  poet ; but  to  render  himfelf  happy  as  an 
Individual,  and  an  agreeable,  a refpedable,  and  an  ufeful  mem- 
ber of  fociety.  A man  who  lofes  his  fight,  improves  the  fenfi- 
bility  of  his  touch ; but  who  would  confent,  for  fuch  a recom- 
pence,  to  part  with  the  pleafures  which  he  receives  from  the 


It  Is  almoft  unneceffary  for  me  to  remark,  hov/  much  indi- 
viduals would  be  affifted  in  the  proper  and  liberal  culture  of  the 
mind,  if  they  were  previoufiy  led  to  take  a comprehenfive  fur- 
vey  of  human  nature  in  all  its  parts  ; of  its  various  faculties,  and 
powers,  and  fources  of  enjoyment;  and  of  the  eff’edts  which  are 
produced  on  thefe  principles  by  particular  fituations.  It  is  fuch 
a knowledge  alone  of  the  capacities  of  the  mind,  that  can  enable 
a perfon  to  judge  of  his  own  acquifitiqns  ; and  to  employ  the 
moft  effedtual  means  for  fupplying  his  defedls,  and  removing 
his  inconvenient  habits.  Without,  fome  degree  of  it,  every 
man  is  In  danger  of  contradling  bad'  habits,  before  he  is  aware ; 
and  of  fullering  fome  of  his  powers  to  go  to  decay,  for  want  of 
'proper  exercife. 


If  the  bufinefs  of  early  education  w-ere  more  thoroughly,  and 
more  generally,  underllood,  it  would  be  lefs  necefl’ary  for 
individuals,  when  they  arrive  at  maturity,  to  form  plans  of 
improvement  for  themfelves.  But  education  never  can  be 
fyflematically  directed  to  its  proper  objects,  till  mvq  have  ob- 
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Introduaion.  tamed,  not  only  an  accurate  analyfis  of  the  general  principles 
of  our  nature,  and  an  account  of  the  moft . important  laws 
which  regulate  their  operation ; but  an  explanation  of  the 
various  modifications  and  combinations  of  thefe  principles, 
which  produce  that  diverfity  of  talents,  genius,  and  charadler, 
we  obferve  among  men.  To  inftrudl  youth  in  the  languages, 
and  in  the  fciences,  is  comparatively  of  little  importance,  if  we 
are  inattentive  to  the  habits  they  acquire;  and  are  not  careful 
in  giving,  to  all  their  different  faculties,  and  all  their  different 
principles  of  adlion,  a proper  degree  of  employment.  AbftraO;- 
ing  entirely  from  the  culture  of  their  moral  powers,  how 
extenfive  and  difficult  is  the  bufinefs  of  condudHng  their 
intellectual  improvement!  To  watch  over  the  affoclations  which 
they  form  in  their  tender  years ; to  give  them  early  habits  of 
mental  activity ; to  rouze  their  curiofity,  and  to  direCt  it  to 
proper  objeCts  ; to  exercife  their  ingenuity  and  invention  ; to 
cultivate  in  their  minds  a turn  for  fpeculation,  and  at  the  fame 
time  preferve  their  attention  alive  to  the  objeCts  around  them^ 
to  awaken  their  fenfibilities  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  to 
infpire  them  with  a rellfh  for  intelieClual  enjoyment; — thefe 
form  but  a part  of  the  bufinefs  of  education ; and  yet  the  exe- 
p cation  even  of  this  part  requires  an  acquaintance  with  the 

general  principles  of  our  nature,  which  feldom  falls  to  the  fliare 
of  thofe  to  whom  the  inftrudion  of  youth  is  commonly  intruft- 

ed. Nor  will  fuch  a theoretical  knowledge  of  the  human 

mind,  as  I have  now  delcribed,  be  always  fufficient  in  pradice. 
An  uncommon  degree  of  fagacity  is  frequently  requifite,  in 
.order  to  accommodate  general  rules  to  particular  tempers,  and 
characters. “—In  whatever  way  we  chufe  to  account  for  it,  whether 

by 
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by  original  organifation,  or  by  the  operation  of  moral  caufe,  In 
very  early^infancy ; no  fa(£l  can  be  more  undeniable,  than  that 
there  are  important  differences  difcernible  In  the  minds  of 
children,  previous  to  that  period  at  which.  In  general,  their 
intelledlual  education  commences.  ^ There  is,  too,  a certain 
hereditary  charafler  (whether  refultlng  from  phyfical  conftitu- 
tion,  or  caught  from  imitation  and  the  influence  of  fituation), 
which  appears  remarkably  in  particular  families.  One  race, 
for  a fucceffion  of  generations,  is  diftlngulfhed  by  a genius  for 
the  abflradl  fciences,  while  it  is  deficient  in  vivacity.  In  ima- 
gination, and  in  tafte  : another  is  no  lefs  dlftingulflred  for  wit, 
and  gaiety,  and  fancy ; while  it  appears  incapable  of  patient 
attention,  or  of  profound  refearch.  The  fyflem  of  education 
which  is  proper  to  be  adopted  in  particular  cafes,  ought,  un- 
doubtedly, to  have  feme  reference  to  thefe  circumflances ; and 
to  be  calculated,  as  much  as  poflible,  to  develope  and  to  cherlfli 
thofe  intelle(ffual  and  adive  principles.  In  which  a natural 
deficiency  Is  mofl  to  be  apprehended.  Montefquieu,  and  other 
fpeculative  politicians,  have  infifted  much  on  the  reference 
which  education  and  laws  fliould  have  to  climate.  I fliall  not 
take  upon  me  to  fay,  how  far  their  conclufions  on  this  fub- 
jed  are  juft ; but  I am  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is  a 
foundation  in  philofophy,  and  good  fenfe,  for  accommodating, 
at  a very  early  period  of  life,  the  education  of  individuals  to 
thofe  particular  turns  of  mind,  to  which,  from  hereditary  pro- 
penfities,  or  from  moral  fituation,  they  may  be  prefumed  to 
have  a natural  tendency. 
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HERE  are  few  fubje£ts  more  hackneyed  than  that  of  edu- 
cation ; and  yet  there  is  none,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  the 
world  are  ftill  more  divided.  Nor  is  this  furprifing ; for  moft 
of  thofe  who  have  fpeculated  concerning  it,  have  confined  their 
attention  chiefly  to  incidental  queftions  about  the  comparative  ■ 

advantages  of  public  or  private  inftrudion,  or  the  utility  of 

\ 

particular  languages  or  fciences ; without  attempting  a previous 

examination  of  thofe  faculties  and  principles  of  the  mind,  which 

it  is  the  great  objed;  of  education  to  improve.  Many  excellen.t 

detached  obfervations,  indeed,  both  on  the  intelledual  and  moral 

powers,  are  to  be  colleded  from  the  writings  of  ancient  and 

modern  authors ; but  I do  not  know,  that  in  any  language  an 

% 

attempt  has  been  made  to  analife  and  illuftrate  the  principles, 
of  human  nature,  in  order  to  lay  a philofophical  foundation  for 
their  proper  culture. 

I 

I HAVE  even  heard  fome  very  ingenious  and  intelligent  men 
difpute  the  propriety  of  fo  fyftematlcal  a plan  of  inftrudion. 
The  moft  fuccefsful  and  fplendid  exertions,  both  in  the  fciences 
and  arts,  (it  has  been  frequently  remarked,)  have  been  made  by 
individuals,  in  whofe  minds  the  feeds  of  genius  were  allowed 
to  fhoot  up,  wild  and  free  ; while,  from  the*  moft  careful  and 
Ikilful  tuition,  feldom  any  thing  rcfults  above  mediocrity.  I 
fhall  not,  at  prefent,  enter  into  any  difcuffions  with  relpecb 
to  the  certainty  of  the  fa£t  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded. 
Suppofing  the  facft  to  be  completely  eftabliflied,  it  rauft  ftill  be 
remembered,  that  originality  of  genius  does  not  always  imply 
vigour  and  compreheafivenefs,  and  liberality  of  mind  ; and  that 
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It  is  defirable  only,  in  fo  far  as  It  is  compatible  with  thefe  more 

valuable  qualities.  I already  hinted,  that  there  are  fome  piir- 

fults,  in  which,  as  they  require  the  exertion  only  of  a fmall 

number  of  our  faculties,  an  individual,  who  has  a natural 

turn  for  them,  will  be  more  likely  to  diflinguifh  himfelf,  by 

being  fuffered  to  follow  his  original  bias,  than  if  his  attention 

were  dlftraCted  by  a more  liberal  courfe  of  ftudy.  But 

wherever  Rich  men  are  to  be  found,  they  mufi:  be  confidered, 

on  the  moft  favourable  fuppofition,  as  having  facrificed,  to  a 

certain  degree,  the  perfedlion  and  the  happlnefs  of  their  nature, 

to  the  amufement  or  inftru6lion  of  others^  It  is  too,  in  times 

of  general  darknefs  and  barbarlfm,  that  what  is  commonly  called 

originality  of  genius  moft  frequently  appears : and  furely  the 

great  aim  of  an  enlightened  and  benevolent  philofophy,  is 

not  to  rear  a fmall  number  of  individuals,  who  may  be  regarded 

as  prodigies  In  an  Ignorant  and  admiring  age,  but  to  diffufe,  as 

widely  as  poffible,  that  degree  of  cultivation  which  may  enable 

the  bulk  of  a people  to  poffefs  all  the  intelledtual  and  moral 

improvement  of  which  their  nature  is  fufceptlble.  ‘‘  Original 

‘‘  genius”  (fays  Voltaire)  “ occurs  but  feldom  in  a nation 

‘‘  where  the  literary  tafte  is  formed.  The  number  of  cultivated 

‘‘  minds  which  there  abound,  like  the  trees  • in  a thick  and 

flourifhing  foreft,  prevent  any  fingle  individual  from  rearing 

his  head  far  above  the  reft.  Where  trade  is  in  few  hands, 

we  meet  with  a fmall  number  of  over-grown  fortunes  in  the 

midft  of  a general  poverty : in  proportion  as  it  extends,  opu- 

lence  becomes  general,  and  great  fortunes  rare.  It  is,  pre- 

cifely,  becaufe  there  is  at  prefent  much  light,  and  much 
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Introduaion.  u Cultivation,  In  France,  that  we  are  led  to  complain  of  the- 

want  of  fuperior  genius.” 

To  whatpurpofe,  indeed.  It  may  be  fald,  all  this  labour?  Is 
not  the  importance  of  every  thing  to  man,  to  be  ultimately  efti- 
mated  by  its  tendency  to  promote  his  happinefs  ? And  is  not  our 
daily  experience  fufficlent  to  convince  us,  that  this  is,  in  gene- 
ral, by  no  means  proportioned  to  the  culture  which  his  nature 
has  received  ? — Nay,  is  there  not  fome  ground  for  fufpedting,  that 
the  lower  orders  of  men  enjoy,  on  the  whole,  a more  enviable  | 
condition,  than  their  more  enlightened  and  refined  fuperiors  ? 

.... 

The  truth,  I apprehend,‘  is,  that  happinefs.  In  fo  far  as  It 

arifes  from  the  mind  itfelf,  will  be  always  proportioned  to  the 
degree  of  perfedlion  which  its  powers  have  attained;  but. that, 
in  cultivating  thefe  powers,  with  a view  to  this  nroft  important 
of  all  objects.  It  is  effentially  neceffary  that  fuch  a degree  of 
attention  be  bellowed  on  all  of  them,  as  may  preferve  them  in 
that  Hate  of  relative  llrength,  which  appears  to  be  agreeable  to 
the  Intentions  of  nature.  In  confequence  of  an  exclufive  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  the  imagination,  the  talle,  the  reafoning 
faculty,  or  any  of  the  adive  principles,  it  is  poffible  that  the 
pleafures  oF  human  life  may  be  dlminiflied,  or  its  pains  In- 
creafed : but  the  inconveniences  which  are  experienced  in  fuch 
cafes,  are  not  to  be  afcribed  to  education,  but  to  a partial  and 
injudicious  education.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  poffible,  that  the' 
poet,  the  metaphyfician,  or  the  man  of  tafte  and  refinement,. 
may_appear  to  difadvantage,  when  compared  with  the  vulgar; 
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for  fuch  is  the  benevolent  appointment  of  Providence  with  re-  introduaion. 
fpe£t  to  the  lower  orders,  that,  although  not  one  principle  of 
their  nature  be  completely  unfolded,  the  w^hole  of  thefe  prin- 
ciples preferve  among  themfelves,  that  balance  which  Is  favour- 
able to  the  tranquillity  of  their  minds,  and  to  a prudent  and 
fleady  condudf  in  the  limited  fphere  w^hich  is  affigned  to  them, 
far  more  completely,  than  in  thofe  of  their  fuperiors,  whofe 
education  has  been  conducted  on  an  erroneous  or  imperfe£t 
fyftem  : but  all  this,  far  from  weakening  the  force  of  the  fore- 
going obfervations,  only  ferves  to  demonflrate  how  impoffible 
It  always  will  be,  to  form  a rational  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind,  without  an  accurate  and  comprehenfive 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  human  conftitutlon. 

The  remarks  Vvdiich  have  been  already  made,  are,  I flatter 
myfelf,  fufflcient  to  illuftrate  the  dangerous  confequences  which- 
are  likely  to  refult  from  a partial  and  injudicious  cultivation  of 
the  mind ; and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  point  out  the  utility  of  the 
intelledlual  philofophy,  in  enabling  us  to  preferve  a proper 
balance  among  all  its  various  faculties,  principles  of  aftion,  and 
capacities  of  enjoyment.  Many  additional  obfervations  might 
be  offered,  on  the  tendency  which  an  accurate  analyfis  of  its 
powers  might  probably  have,  to  fuggeft  rules  for  their  farther 
improvement,  and  for  a more  fuccefsful  application  of  them  tO' 
their  proper  purpofes  : but  this  fiibjed:  I fball  not  profecute  at 
prefent,  as  the  liluftration  of  It  is  one  of  the  leading  objeQs  of 
the  following  work.™ That  the  memory,  the  imagination,  or 
the  reafoning  faculty,  are  to  be  inflantly  ftrengthened  in  confe- 
quence  of  our  fpeculatlons  concerning  their  nature,  it  would  be 
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abfurd  to  fuppofe  ; but  it  is  furely  far  from  being  unreafonable 
to  think,  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  regulate 
ihefe  powers,  may  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  rules  for  their  gradual 
cultivation ; for  remedying  their  defeds,  in  the  cafe  of  indivi- 
duals^  and  even  for  extending  thofe  limits,  wdiich  nature  feems, 
at  firft  view,  to  have  alligned  them. 

To  how  great  a degree  of  perfedion  the  intelledual  and 
moral  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  being  raifed  by  cultivation, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  The  effeds  of  early,  continued,  and 
fyftematical  education,  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  children  who  are 
trained,  for  the  fake  of  gain,  to  feats  of  ftrength  and  agility,  * 
juftify,  perhaps,  the  moft  fanguine  views  whith  it  is  poffible 
for  a philofopher  to  form,  with  refped  to  the  improvement  of 
the  fpecies. 

I NOW  proceed  to  confider,  how  far  the  philofophy  of  mind 
may  be  ufeful  in  accomplifhing  the  fecond  objedf  of  education ; 
by  affifting  us  in  the  management  of  early  impreffions  and 
aflbciations. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  on  which  we  ad  in 
life,  are  not  the  refult  of  our  own  inveftigations ; but  are  ^ 
adopted  implicitly,  in  infancy  and  youth,  upon  the  authority  of 
others.  Even  the  great  principles  of  morality,  although  im- 
planted in  every  heart,  are  commonly  aided  and  cherifhed, 
at  leaft  to  a certain  degree,  by  the  care  of  our  inftrudors, 
—All  this  is' undoubtedly  agreeable  to  the  intentions  of  nature; 
and,  indeed,  were  the  cafe  otherwife,  fociety  could  not  fubfift ; 
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for  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind, condemned  as  they  are  to  laborious  occupations,  which 
are  incompatible  with  intelledual  improvement,  are  perfeilly 
incapable  of  forming  their  own  opinions  on  fome  of  the  moft 
important  fubjed;s  that  can  employ  the  human  mind.  It  is 
evident,  at  the  fame  time,  that  as  no  fyftem  of  education  is 
perfe^ft,  a v^i^dety  of  prejudices  muft.  In  this  way,  take  an  early 
hold  of  our  belief ; fo  as  to  acquire  over  It  an  influence  not 
Inferior  to  that  of  the  moft  incontrovertible  truths.  When  a 
child  hears,  either  a fpeculative  abfurdity,  or  an  erroneous  prin- 
ciple of  adtion,  recommended  and  enforced  daily,  by  the  fame 
voice  which  firft  conveyed  to  it  thofe  fimple  and  fublime  lefTons 
of  morality  and  religion  which  are  congenial  to  Its  nature,  is  It 
to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  future  life,  it  fhould  find  it  fo  dif- 
ficult to  eradicate  prejudices  which  have  twined  their  roots  with 

all  the  eflhntial  principles  of  the  human  frame  ? If  fucb, 

however,  be  the  obvious  intentions  of  nature,  with  refpedt  to 
thofe  orders  of  men  who  are  employed  in  bodily  labour,  it  Is 
equally  clear,  that  fhe  meant  to  impofe  it  as  a double  obligation 
on  thofe  who  receive  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education,  to 
examine,  vylth  the  moft  fcrupulous  care,  the  foundation  of  all 
thofe  received  opinions,  which  have  any  connexion  with  mo- 
rality, or  with  human  happinefs.  If  the  multitude  muft  be  led, 
it  Is  of  coniequence, . furely,  that  it  fhould  be  led  by  enlightened 
ccnduftors ; by  men  who  are  able  to  diftinguifh  truth  from 
error;  and  to  draw  the  line  between  thofe  prejudices  which  are 
innocent  or  falutary,  (If  indeed  there  are  any  prejudices  which 
are  really  falutary,)  and  thofe  which  are  hoftile  to  the  interefts 
of  virtue  and  of  mankind. 
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In  fuch  a ftate  of  fociety  as  that  in  which  we  live,  the  pre- 
judices of  a moral,  a political,  and  a religious  nature,  which 
we  imbibe  in  early  life,  are  fo  various,  and  at  the  fame  time 
fo  intimately  blended  with  the  belief  we  entertain  of  the  moft 
lacred  and  important  truths,  that  a great  part  of  the  life  of  a 
philofopher  muft  neceffarily  be  devoted,  not  fo  much  to  the 
acquifition  of  new  knowledge,  as  to  unlearn  the  errors  to  which 
he  had  been  taught  to  give  an  implicit  affent,  before  the  dawn 
of  reafon  and  reflexion.  And  unlefs  he  fubmit  in  this  manner 
to  bring  all  his  opinions  to  the  teft  of  a fevere  examination,  his 
ingenuity,  and  his  learning,  inftead  of  enlightening  the  world, 
will  only  enable  him  to  give  an  additional  currency,  and  an  ad- 
ditional authority,  to  eftabliflaed  errors.  To  attempt  fuch  a 
ftruggle  againfl:  early  prejudices,  is,  indeed,  the  profeflbd  aim 
of  all  philofophers  ; but  how  few’  are  to  be  found,  who  have 
force  of  mind  fufficient  for  accomplifhing  their  objedl ; and 
who,  in  freeing  themfelves  from  one  fet  of  errors,  do  not  allow 
themfelves  to  be  carried  away  w^ith  another?  To  fucceed  in  it 
completely,  Lord  Bacon  feems  to  have  thought,  (in  one  of  the 
moft  remarkable  palTages  of  his  writings,)  to  be  more  than  can 
well  be  expedted  from  human  frailty.  “ Nemo  adhuc  tanta 
‘‘  mentis  conflantia  inventus  eft,  ut  decreverit,  et  fibi  im- 
pofuerit,  theorias  et  notiones  communes  penitus  abolere,  ^ 
intelledtum  abrafum  et  sequum  ad  particularia,  de  integro, 
applicare.  Itaque  ilia  ratio  humana,  quam  habemus,  ex  multa 
fide,  et  multo  etiam  cafu,  nec  non  ex  puerilibus,  quas  primo 
haufimus,  notionibus  farrago  qusedam  eft,  et  congeries.  Quod 
fiquis,  setate  matura,  et  fenfibus  integris,  et  mente  repurgata, 
fe  ad  experientiam,  et  ad  particularia  de  integro  applicet, 
d-c  eo  melius  fperandum  eft,”  - 
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Nor  Is  it  merely  in  order  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence 
of  error,  that  it  is  ufeful  to  examine  the  foundation  of  efta- 
bliflied  opinions.  It  is  fuch  an  examination  alone,  that,  In  an 
inquifitive  age  like  the  prefent,  can  fecure  a philofopher  from 
the  danger  of  unlimited  fcepticifm.  To  this  extreme,  indeed, 
the  complexion  of  the  times  is  more  likely  to  give  him  a tend-' 
ency,  than  to  implicit  credulity.  In  the  former  ages  of  igno- 
rance and  fuperftition,  the  intimate  affociatlon  which  had  been 

/ 

formed,  in  the  prevailing  fyftems  of  education,  between  truth 
and  error,  had  given  to  the  latter  an  afcendant  over  the  minds 
of  men,  which  it  could  never  have  acquired,  if  diverted  of 
fuch  an  alliance.  The  cafe  has,  of  late  years,  been  mort  re- 
markably reverfed  : the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  growth  of  a more  liberal  fpirit  of  inquiry,  has 
revolted  againrt  many  of  thofe  abfurdities,  which  had  fo  long 
held  human  reafon  in  captivity ; and  it  was,  perhaps,  more 
than  could  reafonably  have  been  expected,  that,  In  the  firft 
moments  of  their  emancipation,  philofophers  fhould  have 
flopped  fhort,  at  the  precife  boundary,  which  cooler  refledion^ 
and  more  moderate  views,  would  have  preferibed.  The  fadl 
is,  that  they  have  palfed  far  beyond  it ; and  that,  in  their 
zeal  to  eradicate  prejudices,  they  have  attempted  to  tear  up 
by  the  roots,  many  of  the  bert  and  happiert  and  mort  eflential 
principles  of  our  nature.  Having  remarked  the  wonderful 
influence  of  education  over  the  mind,  they  have  concluded,  that 
man  is  wholly  a faSitiqus  liSlPS  > recolleding,  that  this 
very  Cufceptibility  of  education  prefuppofes  certain  original  prin- 
ciples which  are  common  to  the  whole  fpecies  ; and  that,  as 
error  can  only  take  a permanent  hold  of  a candid  mind  by 
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being  grafted  on  truths,  which  it  Is  unwilling  or  unable  to 
eradicate ; even  the  influence,  which  falfe  and  abfurd  opinions 
occalionally  acquire  over  the  belief,  infiead  of  being  an  argu^ 
ment  for  univerfal  fcepticifm.  Is  the  moft  decifive  argument 
againft  it ; Inafinuch  as  it  fliews,  that  there  are  fome  truths  fo 
incorporated  and  identified  with  our  nature,  that  they  can 
reconcile  us  even  to  the  abfurdities  and  contradiftions  with 
which  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  infeparably  connedted.  The 
fceptical  philofophers,  for  example,  of  the  prefent  age,  have 
frequently  attempted  to  hold  up  to  ridicule,  thofe  contemptible 
and  puerile  fuperftitions,  which  have  difgraced  the  creeds  of 
fome  of  the  mofl:  enlightened  nations  ; and  which  have  not 
only  commanded  the  affent,  but  the  reverence,  of  men  of  the 
moft  accompliflied  underftandings.  But  thefe  hiftorles  of  hu- 
man imbecility  are,  in  truth,  the  flrongeft  teftimonles  which 
can  be  produced,  to  prove,  hpw  wonderful  Is  the  influence  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morality  over  the  belief  j when 
they  are  able  to  fandify,  in  the  apprehenfions  of  mankind, 
every  extravagant  opinion,  and  every  unmeaning  ceremony, 
which  early  education  has  taught  us  to  aifoclate  with  them. 

That  Implicit  credulity  is  a mark  of  a feeble  mind,  will  not 
be  dlfputed  ; but  it  may  not  perhaps  be  as  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  unlimited  fcepticifm  : on 
the  contrary,  we  are  fometimes  apt  to  afcribe  this  difpofition 
to  a more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intelled.  Such  a prejudice 
v/as  by  no  means  unnatural  at  that  period  In  the  hiftory  of 
modern  Europe,  when  reafon  firft  began  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  authority ; and  when  it  unqueftionably  required  a fupe- 
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riority  of  underftanding,  as  well  as  of  Intrepidity,  for  an 
individual  to  refift  the  contagion  of  prevailing  fuperftition. 
But  in  the  prefent  age,  in  which  the  tendency  of  falhionable 
opinions  is  diredly  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  vulgar ; the  philo- 
fophlcal  creed,  or  the  'philofopjiical  fcepticifm  of  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  thofe  who  value  themfelves  on  an  emanci- 
pation from  popular  errors,  arlfes  from  the  very  fame  weaknefs 
with  the  credulity  of  the  multitude  : nor  Is  It  going  too  far  to 
fay,  with  Roufleau,  that  ‘‘  He,  who.  In  the  end  of  the 
‘‘  eighteenth  century,  has  brought  himfelf  to  abandon  all  his 
‘‘  early  principles  without  difcrimlnation,  would  probably  have 
been  a bigot  in  the  days  of  the  League.”  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  contrary  impulfes,  of  fafliionable  and  of  vulgar  prejudices, 
he  alone  evinces  the  fuperiority  and  the  ftrength  of  his  mind, 
who  is  able  to  difentangle  truth  from  error ; and  to  oppofe  the 
clear  conclufions  of  his  own  unbiaffed  faculties,  to  the  united 
clamours  of  fuperflitlon,  and  of  falfc  philofophy. — Such  are 
the  men,  whom  nature  marks  out  to  be  the  lights  of  the  world ; 
to  fix  the  wavering  opinions  of  the  multitude,  and  to  imprefs 
their  own  characters  on  that  of  their  age. 


For  fecurlng  the  mind  completely  from  the  weaknefles  I 
have  now  been  deferibing,  and  enabling  it  to  maintain  a fteady 
courfe  of  inquiry,  between  implicit  credulity,  and  unlimited 
fcepticifm,  the  moft  important  of  all  qualities  is  a fincere  and  de- 
voted attachment  to  truth ; which  feldom  fails  to  be  accom- 
panied with  a manly  confidence  in  the  clear  conclufions  of 
human  reafon.  It  is  fuch  a confidence,  united  (as  it  generally 
is)  with  perfonal  intrepidity,  which  lorms  what  the  French 
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Introdudion.  writers  Call  force  of  charader  ; one  of  the  rareft  endowments^^ 
It  muft  be  confeffed,  of  our  fpecles ; but  which,  of  all  endow- 
ments, is  the  moft  effential  for  rendering  a philofopher  happjr 
in  himfelf,  and  a bleffing  to  mankind.  ^ 

There  is,  I think,  good  reafon  for  hoping,  that  the  fcepti- 
eal  tendeney  of  the  prefent  age,  will  be  only  a temporary  eviH 
While  it  Gontinues,  however,  it  is  an  evil  of  the  moft  alarming, 
nature  ; and,  as  it  extends,  in  general,  not  only  to  religion  and 
morality,,  but,  in  fome  meafure,  alfo  to  politics,  and  the  condu£t 
of  life,  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the  comfort  of  the  individual,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  fociety.  Even  in  its  moft  inoffenfive 
form,  when  it  happens  to  he  united  with  a peaceable  difpofition 
and  a benevolent  heart,  it  cannot  fail  to  have  the  efFe£t  of 
damping  every  acftive  and  patriotic  exertion.  Convinced  that 
truth  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties ; and 
doubtful  how  far  the  prejudices  we  defpife,  may  not  be  efl'en- 
tial  to  the  well-being  of  fociety,  we  refolve  to  abandon  com- 
pletely all  fpeculative  inquiries  ; and  fuffering  ourfelves  to  be 
carried  quietly  along  with  the  ftream  of  popular  opinions,  and 
of  fafhionable  manners,  determine  to  amufe  ourfelves,  the  beft 
way  we  can,  with  bufinefs  or  pleafure,  during  our  fhort  paflage 
through  this  fcene  of  illufions.  But  he  who  thinks  more  fa- 
vourably of  the  human  powers,  and  who  believes  that  reafon 
was  given  to  man  to  dired:  him  to  his  duty  and  his  happi- 
nefs,  will  defpife  the  fuggeftions  of  this  timid  philofophy ; and 
while  he  is  confcious  that  he  is  guided  in  his  inquiries  only  by 

* Cette  convidion  forte  de  refprit,  fi  elle  s’unit  nu  courage,  produit  la  force 

de  charadlere  ; ct  on  fent  combien  elle  doit  etre  rare. Vie  de  Turgot  par  le 

Marx^ais  de  Condorcet,  partie  ii.  p.  130* 
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the  love  of  truth,  will  reft  aflured  that  their  refult  will  be  equally 
favourable  to  his  own  comfort,  and  to  the'  beft  interefts  of 
mankind.  What,  indeed,  will  be  the  particular  effedls  in  the 
firft  inftance,  of  that  general  diffufion  of  knowledge,  which  the 
art  of  printing  muft  fooner  or  later  produce  ; and  of  that  fpirit 
of  reformation  with  which  It  cannot  fail  to  be  accompanied,  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjedture  ; but  unlefs 
vjc  chufe  to  abandon  ourfelves  entirely  to  a defponding  fcepticifm, 
we  muft  hope  and  believe,  that  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon 
can  never  be  a fource  of  permanent  diforder  to  the  world ; and 
that  they  alone  have  caufe  to  apprehend  the  confequences,  who 
are  led  by  the  imperfedtion  of  our  prefent  inftitutions,  to  feel 
themfelves  interefted  in  perpetuating  the  prejudices,  and  follies, 
of  their  fpeciesU^EJS^' 

♦ 

From  the  obfervatlons  which  have  been  made,  it  fufficlently 
appears,  that  in  order  to  fecure  the  mind,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  the  influence  of  prejudice;  and  on  the  other,  from  a 
tendency  to  unlimited  fcepticifm  ; it  is  neceflary  that  it  fhould 
be  able  to  diftinguifh  the  original  and  univerfal  principles  and 
laws  of  human  nature,  from  the  adventitious  effedls  of  local 
fituation.  But  if,  in  the  cafe  of  an  Individual,  who  has  re- 
ceived an  imperfedt  or  erroneous  education,  fuch  a knowledge 
puts  it  in  his  power  to  corredl,  to  a certain  degree,  his  own  bad 
habits,  and  to  furmount  his  own  fpeculative  errors  ; it  enables 
him  to  be  ufeful,  In  a much  higher  degree,  to  thofe  whofe 
education  he  has  an  opportunity  of  fuperintending  from  early 
Infancy.  Such,  and  fo  permanent,  is  the  effedt  of  firft  impref* 
fions,  on  the  charadrer,  that  although  a philofopher  may  fucceed, 
by  perfeverance,  in  freeing  his  reafon  from  the  prejudices  with 
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Introdudion.  whIch  he  was  entangled,  they  will  ftill  retain  feme  hold  of  his 
imagination,  and  his  affections : and,  therefore,  however  en- 
lightened his  underftanding  may  be  in  his  hours  of  fpeculation, 
his  philofophical  opinions  will  frequently  lofe  their  influence 
over  his  mind,  in  thofe  very  fituatlons  in  w^hich  their  , practical 
affiftance  Is  mofl;  required  : — when  his  temper  is  foured  by  mlf- 
fortune  ; or  when  he  engages  in  the  purfuits  of  life,  and  ex- 
pofes  himfelf  to  the  contagion  of  popular  errors.  His  opinions 
are  fupported’  merely  by  fpeculative  arguments  ; and,  inftead  of 
being  connected  with  any  of  the  aCtive  principles  of  his  nature, 
are  counteraCled  and  thwarted  by  fome  of  the  mofl  powerful 
of  them.  How  different  would  the  cafe  be,  if  education  'were 
conduCled  from  the  beginning  with  attention  and  judgment? 
Were  the  fame  pains  taken,  to  imprefs'-  truth  on  the  mind 
in  early  infancy,  that  is  often  taken  to  inculcate  error,  the  great 
principles  of  our  conduCt  would  not  only  be  jufter  than  they 
are ; but,  in  confequence  of  the  aid  which  they  would  receive 
from  the  imagination  and  the  heart,  trained  to  confpire  with 
them  in  the  fame  direction,  they  would  render  us  happier  In 
ourfelves,  and  would  influence  our  praClice  more  powerfully 
and  more  habitually.  There  is  furely  nothing  in  error,  which 
is  more  congenial  to  the  mind  than  truth.  ) On  the  contrary, 
when  exhibited  feparately,  and  alone  to  the  underftanding,  it 
fliocks  our  reafon,  and  provokes  our  ridicule ; arid  it  is  only, 
(as  I had  occafion  already  to  remark)  by  an  alliance  with  truths, 
which  we  find  it  difficult  to  renounce,  that  it  can  obtain  our 
alfent,  or  command  our  reverence.  What  advantages,  then, 
might  be  derived  from  a proper  attention  to  early  impreffions 
and  affoclations,  in  giving  fupport  to  thofe  principles  which  are 
' .connected  with  human  happinefs  ? The  long  reign  of  error  ia 
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the  world,  and  the  Influence  It  maintains,  even  In  an  age  of 
liberal  Inquiry ; far  from  being  favourable  to  the  fuppofition, 
that  human  reafon  Is  deftined  to  be  for  ever  the  fport  of  pre- 
judice and  abfurdity,  demonflrates  the 'tendency  which  there  is 
to  permanence  in  eftablifhed  opinions,  and  in  eftabhflied  infti- 
tutions  ; and  promifes  an  eternal  ftability  to  true  philofophy, 
when  it  fliall  once  have  acquired  the  afcendant ; and  when  pro- 
per means  fliall  be  employed  to  fupport  it,  by  a more  perfedt 
fyftem  of  education. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  for  a moment,  that  this  happy  Tra  were  ' 
arrived,  and  that  all  the  prepofTeiTions  of  childhood  and  youth 
were  diredled  to  fupport  the  pure  and  fublime  truths  of  an 
enlightened  morality.  With  what  ardour,  and  with  what  tran- 
fport,  would  the  underftanding,  when  arrived  at  maturity, 
proceed  in  the  fearch  of  truth  ; when,  inftead  of  being  obliged 
to  ftruggle,  at  every  ftep,  with  early  prejudices,  its  office  was 
merely  to  add  the  force  of  philofophical  convidlion,  to  impref- 
fions,  which  are  equally  delightful  to  the  Imagination,  and  dear 
to  the  heart ! The  prepoffeffions  of  childhood  would,  through 
the  whole  of  life,  be  gradually  acquiring  ftrength  from  the  en- 
largement of  our  knowledge ; and,  in  their  turn,  would  for- 
tify the  conclufions  of  our  reafon,  againft  the  fceptical  fuggef- 
tions  of  difappointment  or  melancholy. 

Our  daily  experience  may  convince  us,  how  fufceptlble  the 
tender  mind  Is  of  deep  impreflSons  ; and  what  important  and 
permanent  effeds  are  produced  on  the  charaders,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  indivlduais,  by  the  cafual  affociatlons  formed ' in 
childhood  among  the  various  ideas,  feelings,  and  affedions, 
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With  which  they  were  habitually  occupied.  It  is  the  bufinefs 
of  education  not  to  countera£t  this  conftitution  of  nature,  but  to 
give  it  a proper  dire£tion  : and  the  miferable  confequences  to 
which  it  leads,  when  under  an  Improper  regulation,  only  fhew, 
what  an  important  inftrument  of  human  improvement  it  might 
be  rendered,  in  more  fkilful  hands.  If  it  be  poffible  to  intereft 
the  Imagination  and  the  heart  in  favour  of  error,  it  is,  at  leaft, 
no  lefs  poffible  to  intereft  them  in  favour  of  truth.  If  it  be 
poftible  to  extinguifti  all  the  moft  generous  and  heroic  feelings 
of  our  nature,  by  teaching  us  to  conned:  the  idea  of  them  with 
thofe  of  guilt  and  impiety;  it  is  furely  equally  poftible  to 
cherifh  and  ftrengthen  them,  by  eftabliffiing  the  natural  alliance 
between  our  duty  and  our  happinefs.  If  it  be  poffible  for  the 
influence  of  fafhion  to  veil  the  native  deformity  of  vice,  and  to 
give  to  low  and  criminal  indulgences  the  appearance  of  fpirit, 
of  elegance,  and  of  gaiety ; can  we  doubt  of  the  poffibility  of 
conneding,  in  the  tender  mind,  thofe  pleafmg  affociations,  with 

purfuits  that  are  truly  worthy  and  honourable  ? There  are 

few  men  to  be  found,  among  thofe  who  have  received  the  ad- 
vantages of  a liberal  education,  who  do  not  retain,  through  life, 
that  admiration  of  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
which  the  claffical  authors  once  infpired  them.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a fortunate  prepolfeffion,  on  the  whole,  and  one,  of  which  I 
fliould  be  forry  to  counterad  the  influence.  But  are  there  not 
others  of  equal  importance  to  morality  and  to  happinefs,  with 
which  the  mind  might,  at  the  fame  period  of  life,  be  infpired  ? 
If  the  firft  conceptions,  for  example,  which  an  infant  formed 
of  the  Deity,  and  its  firft  moral  perceptions,  were  aftbciated 
with  the  early  impreffions  produced  on  the  heart  by  the  beauties 
of  nature,  or  the  charms  of  poetical  defcription,  thofe  ferious 
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thoughts  which  are  reforted  to,  by  moft  men,  merely  as  a 
fource  of  confolation  in  adverfity ; and  which,  on  that  very 
account,  are  frequently  tindtured  with  fome  degree  of  gloom^ 
would  recur  fpontaneoufly  to  the  mind,  in  its  beft  and  happieft 
hours ; and  would  infenfibly  blend  themfelves  with  all  its  pureli 
and  moft  refined  enjoyments. 

In  thofe  parts  of  Europe,  where  the  prevailing  opinions  in^ 
volve  the  greateft  variety  of  errors  and  corruptions,  It  is,  I 
believe,  a common  idea  with  many  refpedtable  and  enlightened 
men,  that.  In  every  country,  it  is  moft  prudent  to  conduct  the 
religious  inftrudlion  of  youth  upon  the  plan  which  Is  prefcribed 
by  the  national  eftablifhment ; In  order  that  the  pupil,  according 
to  the  vigour  or  feeblenefs  of  his  mind,  may  either  fhake  off,, 
in  future  life,  the  prejudices  of  the  nurfery,  or  die  in  the  popu- 
lar perfuafion.  This  idea,  I own,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally 
ill-founded  and  dangerous.  If  religious  opinions  have,  as  will 
not  be  difputed,  a powerful  influence  on  the  happinefs,  and 
on  the  conduct,  of  mankind,  does  not  humanity  require  of  us, 
to  refcue  as  many  vidims  as  poflTible  from  the  hands  of  bigotry  ; 
and  to  fave  them  from  the  cruel  alternative,  of  remaining 
under  the  gloom  of  a depreffing  fuperftition,  or  of  being  dif- 
traded  by  a perpetual  conflid  between  the  heart  and  the  under- 

ftanding  ? It  is  an  enlightened  education  alone,  that,  in 

moft  countries  of  Europe,  can  fave  the  young  phllofopher  from 
that  anxiety  and  delpondence,  which  every  man  of  fenfibility, 
who,  in  his  childhood,  has  imbibed  the  popular  opinions,  muft 
necelTarily  experience,  when  he  firft  begins  to  examine  their 
foundation  y and,  what  is  of  ftili  greater  importance,  which  can 
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fave  him,  during  life,  from  that  occafional  fcepticifm,  to  which 
all  men  are  liable,  whofe  fyftems  fluftuate  with  the  inequalities 
of  their  fpirits,  and  the  variations  of  the  atmofphere. 

I SHALL  conclude  this  fubjeft,  with  remarking,  that,  although 
in  all  moral  and  religious  fyftems,  there  is  a great  mixture 
of  important  truth  ; and  although  it  is,  in  confeqiience  of  this 
alliance,  jthat  errors  and  abfurdities  are  enabled  to  preferve  their 
hold  of  the  belief,  yet  it  is  commonly  found,  that,  in  proportion 
as  an  eftabllflied  creed  Is  complicated  In  Its  dogmas  and  in  its 
ceremonies,  and  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  acceflbry  Ideas 
which  It  has  grafted  upon  the  truth,  the  more  difficult  is  it,  for 
thofe  who  have  adopted  it  in  childhood,  to  emancipate  them- 
. lelves  completely  from  its  Influence ; and,  in  thofe  cafes  in 
which  they  at  laft  fucceed,  the  greater  Is  their  danger  of  aban- 
doning, along  with  their  errors,  all  the  truths  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  connect  with  them.  The  Roman  catholic  fyftem 
is  ftiaken  off  with  much  greater  difficulty,  than  thofe  which  are 
taught  in  the  reformed  churches ; but  when  it  lofes  its  hold  of 
the  mind,  it  much  more  frequently  prepares  the  way  for 
unlimited  fcepticifm.  The  caufes  of  this  I may  perhaps  have 
an  opportunity  of  pointing  out,  in  treating  of  the  affociation 
of  ideas. 

I HAVE  now  finifhed  all  that  I think  neceflary  to  offer,  at 
prefent,  on  the  application  of  the  philofophy  of  mind  to  the 
fubjedf  of  education.  To  fome  readers,  I am  afraid,  that  what 
I have  advanced  on  the  fubjeft,  will  appear  to  border  upon 
gnthufiafm  ; and  I will  not  attempt  to  juftify  myfelf  againft  the 
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charge.  I am  well  aware  of  the  tendency,  which  fpeculative 
men  fometimes  have,  to  magnify  the  elFe£ts  of  education,  as 
well  as  to  entertain  too  fanguine  views  of  the  improvement  of 
the  world  ; and  I am  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  are  ia- 
ftances  of  individuals,  whofe  vigour  of  mind  is  fufficient  to 
overcome  every  thing  that  is  pernicious  in  their  early  habits: 
but  I am  fully  perfuaded,  that  thefe  inftances  are  rare;  and 
that,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  continue,,  through 
life,  to  purfue  the  fame  track  into  which  they  have  been 
thrown,  by  the  accidental  circumftances  of  fituation,  inftruc'- 
tion,  and  example. 


P A R T SECOND. 

SECTION  ir. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SuhjeEi,. 

T H E remarks  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  on  the 
utility  of  the  phllofophy  of  the  human  mind,  are  of  a very 
general  nature,  and  apply  equally  to  all  deferiptions  of  men, 
Befides,  however,  thefe  more  obvious  advantages  of  the  hudy^ 
there  are  others,  which,  though  lefs  ftrlking,  and  lefs  extenfive 
in  their  application,  are  neverthelefs,  to  fome  particular  clafles  of 
individuals,  of  the  higheft  importance.  Without  pretending  to* 
exhauft  the  fubjedl,  I fliall  offer  a few  detached  obfervations 
upon  it,  in  this  fedion. 
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I ALREADY  took  notice,  In  general  terms,  of  the  common 
relation  which  all  the  different  branches  of  our  knowledge  bear 
to  the  philofophy  of  the  human  mind.  In  confequence  of  this 
relation,  It  not  only  forms  an  interefting  objedl  of  curiofity  to 
literary  men  of  every  denomination  ; but,  if  fuccefsfully  profe- 
cuted,  it  cannot  fail  to  furnifh  ufeful  lights  for  dire£ting  their 
inquiries ; whatever  the  nature  of  the  fubjeits  may  be,  which 
happen  to  engage  their  attention. 

4 

In  order  to  be  fatlsficd  of  the  juftnefs  of  this  obfervatlon,  It 
is  fufficient  to  recolle<3:,  that  to  the  philofophy  of  the  mind 
are  to  be  referred,  all  our  inquiries  concerning  the  divifions 
and  the  claffificatlons  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge ; and 
alfo,  all  the  various  rules,  both  for  the  inveftigation,  and  the 
communication,  of  truth.  Thefe  general  views  of  fclence,  and 
thefe  general  rules  of  method^  ought  to  form  the  fubjedls  of  a 
rational  and  ufeful  logic  ; a ftudy,  undoubtedly,  in  itfelf  of  the 
greateft  importance  and  dignity,  but  in  which  lefs  progrefs 
has  hitherto  been  made  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

I SHALL  endeavour  to  Illuftrate,  very  briefly,  a few  of  the 
advantages  which  might  be  expe£ted  to  refult  from  fuch  a 
fyftem  of  logic,  if  properly  executed. 

I.  And,  in  the  firfl:  place,  it  is  evident  that  It  would  be  of 
the  higheft  Importance  in  all  the  fciences,  (in  fome  of  them, 
indeed,  much  more  than  in  others,)  to  exhibit  a precife  and 
fteady  idea  of  the  objects  which  they  prefent  to  our  inquiry.— 
What  was  the  principal  circumfliance  which  contributed  to  mif- 
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lead  the  ancients,  in  their  phyfical  refearches  ? Was  it  not  their 
confufed  and  wavering  notions  about  the  particular  clafs  of 
truths,  which  it  was  their  bufmefs  to  inveftigate  ? It  was  owing 
to  this,  that  they  were  led  to  negledt  the  obvious  phenomena  and 
laws  of  moving  bodies  ; and  to  indulge  themfelves  in  conjedlures 
about  the  efficient  caufes  of  motion,  and  the  nature  of  thofe  minds, 
by  which  they  conceived  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  animated  ; 
and  that  they  fo  often  blended  the  hiflory  of  fails,  with  their 
metaphyfical  fpeculations.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  fcience,  indeed, 
we  are  not  liable  to  fuch  miftakes  in  natural  philofophy ; but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  other  branch  of  knowledge, 
which  is  entirely  exempted  from  them.  In  metaphyfics,  I might 
almoft  fay,  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  controverfies.  In 
the  celebrated  difpute,  for  example,  which  has  been  fo  long 
carried  on,  about  the  explanation  given  by  the  ideal  theory  of 
the  phenomena  of  perception,  the  whole  difficulty  arofe  from 
this^  that  philofophers  had  no  precife  idea  of  the  point  they 
wifhed  to  afcertain ; and  now,  that  the  controverfy  has  been 
brought  to  a conclufion,  (as  I think  all  men  of  candour  mufl 
confefs  it  to  have  been  by  Dr.  Reid,)  it  will  be  found,  that  his 
doitrine  on  the  fubjedl  throws  no  light  whatever,  on  what  was 
generally  underftood  to  be  the  great  objcG  of  inquiry ; I mean, 
on  the  mode  of  communication  between  the  mind  and  the  mate- 
rial world : and,  in  truth,  amounts  only  to  a precife  defcriptlon 
of  the  fadl,  ftripped  of  all  hypothefis,  and  ftated  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  give  us  a diftinft  view  of  the  infurmountable  limits 
which  nature  has  in  this  Inftance  prefcribed  to  our  cii- 
sriofity.  The  fame  obfervation  may  be  made,  on  the  reafonings 
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of  this  profound  and  original  author,  with  refpedi:  to  fome  me- 
taphyfical  queftions  that  had  been  ftarted  on  the  fubject  of 
viiion  ; in  particular,  concerning  the  caufe  of  our  feeing  objects 
fingle  with  two  eyes,  and  our  feeing  objeds  eredl,  by  means  of 
inverted  Images  on  the  retina. 

If  we  were  to  examine,  In  like  manner,  the  prefent  ftate  of 
morals,  of  jurifprudence,  of  politics,  and  of  philofophical  cri- 
ticifm  ; I believe,  we  fliould  find,  that  the  principal  circum- 
ftance  which  retards  their  progrefs,  is  the  vague  and  indiftind: 
idea,  w^hich  thofe  who  apply  to  the  ftudy  of  them  have  formed 
to  themfelves  of  the  objeds  of  their  refearches.  Were  thefe 
objeds  once  clearly  defined,  and  the  proper  plan  of  inquiry  for 
attaining  them  illuftrated  by  a few  unexceptionable  models^ 
writers  of  inferior  genius  would  be  enabled  to  employ  their 
induftry  to  much  more  advantage ; and  would  be  prevented 
from  adding  to  that  rubbifh,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  ill- 
clireded  ingenuity  of  our  predeceflbrs,  obftruds  our  progrefs 
in  the  purfuit  of  truth. 

As  a philofophical  fyftem  of  logic  would  aflift  us  In  our 
particular  fcientific  inveftigations,  by  keeping  fteadily  in  our 
view  the  attainaWe  objeds  of  human  curiofity ; fo,  by  exhibit- 
ing to  us  the  relation  in  which  they  all  ftand  to  each  other,  and 
the  relation  which  they  all  bear  to  what  ought  to  be  their  com- 
mon aim,  the  advancement  of  human  happinefs,  it  would  have 
a tendency  to  confine  induftry  and  genius  to  inquiries  which 
are  of  real  pradical  utility  j and  would  communicate  a dignity 
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to  the  mcft  fubordinate  purfults,  which  are  in  any  refped:  fub-  introdudion. 
fervient  to  fo  important  a purpofe.  When  our  views  are 
limited  to  one  particular  fclence,  to  which  we  have  been  led  to 
devote  ourfelves  by  tafte  or  by  accident,  the  courfe  of  our 
ftudies  refembles  the  progrefs  of  a traveller  through  an 
unknown  country  ; whofe  wanderings,  from  place  to  place, 
are  determined  merely  by  the  impulfe  of  occafional  curiofity ; 
and  whofe  opportunities  of  information  muft  neceffarlly  be 
limited  to  the  objedts  which  accidentally  prefent  themfelves  to 
his  notice.  ’ It  is  the  philofophy  of  the  mind  alone,  which,  by 
furnifliing  us  with  a general  map  of  the  field  of  human  know- 
ledge, can  enable  us  to  proceed  with  fteadinefs,  and  In  an  ufeful 
direction ; and  while  it  gratifies  our  curiofity,  and  animates  our 
exertions,  by  exhibiting  to  us  all  the  various  bearings  of  our 
journey,  can  conduct  us  to  thofe  eminences  from  whence  the 
eye  may  wander  over  the  vaft  and  unexplored  regions  of  fclence. 

Lord  Bacon  was  the  firft  perfon  who  took  this  comprehen- 
five  view  of  the  different  departments  of  ftudy ; and  who 
pointed  out,  to  all  the  claffes  of  literary  men,  the  great 
end  to  which  their  labours  ihould  confpire ; the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  fources  of  human  enjoyment,  and  the  extenfion 
X)f  man’s  dominion  over  nature.  Had  this  objeft  been  kept 
fteadily  in  view  by  his  followers,  their  difcoveries,  numerous 
and  important  as  they  have  been,  would  have  advanced  with 
ftlll  greater  rapidity,  and  would  have  had  a much  more  extenfive 
influence  on  the  pradical  arts  of  life 
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* Omnium  autem  graviffimus  error  in  deviadone  ab  ultimo  dodrinarum  fine 
confiftit.  Appetunt  enim  homines  fcientiam,  alii  ex  infita  curiofitate  et  irre- 
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From  fuch  a fyftem  of  logic,  too,  Important  afliftance  might 
be  expedited,  for  reforming  the  eftablifhed  plan  of  public  or 
academical  education.  It  is  melancholy  to  refledt  on  the  man-* 
ner  In  which  this  is  carried  on,  in  moft,  perhaps,  I might  fay, 
in  all  the  countries  of  Europe ; and  that,  in  an  age  of  com- 
parative light  and  liberality,  the  intelledlual  and  moral  charac- 
ters of  youth  fhould  continue  to  be  formed  on  a plan  devifed 
by  men,  who  were  not  only  ftrangers  to  the  bufinefs  of  the 
world,  but  who  felt  themfelves  interefted  in  oppofmg  the  pro- 
grefs  of  ufeful  knowledge. 

I 

For  accompllfhlng  a reformation  In  the  plan  of  academical 
ftudy,  on  rational  and  fyftematical  principles,  it  Is  neceflary.  In 
the  firfl:  place,  to  confider  the  relation  in  which  the  different 
branches  of  literature,  and  the  different  arts  and  fclences  ftand  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  pradlical  purpofes  of  life  : and  fecondly, 
to  confider  them  in  relation  to  the  human  mind,  in  order  to 
determine  the  arrangement,  beft  fitted  for  unfolding  and  ma- 
turing its  faculties.  Many  valuable  hints  towards  fuch  a work 
may  be  collefted  from  Lord  Bacon’s  writings. 


II.  Another  very  important  branch  of  a rational  fyftem  of 
logic  (as  I had  occafion  already  to  obferve)  ought  to  be ; to  lay 

quieta  ; alii  animi  caufa  et  delectation  is,  alii  exiftimationis  gratia  : alir  contenti- 
onis  ergo,  atque  ut  in  diflerendo  fuperiores  fint : plerique  propter  lucrum  et 
viClum  : pauciffimi,  ut  donum  rationis,  divinitus  datum,  in  ufus  humani  generis 

impendant. Hoc  enim  illud  eft,  quod  revera  doClrinam  atque  artes  conde- 

coraret,  et  attolleret,  ft  contemplatio,  et  aCtio,  arCtiore  quam  adhtic  vinculo 
copularentur.  De  Aug.  Scient.  lib.  i. 
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down  the  rules  of  inveftigation  which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  intr^udion 

the  different  fciences.  In  all  of  thefe,  the  faculties  of  the  under- 
ftanding  are  the  inftruments  with  which  we  operate ; and 
'without  a previous  knowledge  of  their  nature,  it  is  irn- 
poffible  to  employ  tliem  to  the  befl:  advantage.  In  every 
exercife  of  our  reafoning  and  of  our  inventive  powers,  there 
are  general  laws  which  regulate  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  ; and 
when  once  thefe  laws  are  afcertained,  they  enable  us  to  fpeculate 
and  .to  invent,  for  the  future,  with  more  fyftera,  and  with  a 
greater' certainty  of  fuccefs. — In  the  mechanical  arts,  it  is  well 
known,  how  much  time  and  ingenuity  are  mifapplied,  by  thofe 
who  acquire  their  practical  ftill,  by  their  owm  trials,  undired;ed 
by  the  precepts  or  example  of  others.  What  we  call  the  rules 
of  an  art,  are  merely  a colledlion  of  general  obfervations,  fug- 
gefted  by  long  experience,  with  refped;  to  the  mofl:  compen- 
dious and  effectual  means  of  performing  every  different  ftep  of 
the  proceffes  which  the  art  involves.  In  confequence  of  Inch 
rules,  the  artift  is  enabled  to  command  the  fame  fuccefs  in  all 
his  operations,  for  which  the  unfkilled  workman  muft  truft 
to  an  happy  combination  of  accidental  circumflances ; the 
mifapplications,  too,  of  the  labour  of  one  race  are  faved 
to  the  next ; and  the  acquifition  of  pradlical  addrefs  is  faci- 
litated, by  confining  its  exertions  to  one  diredion. The 

analogy  is  perfect,  in  thofe  proceffes  which  are  purely  intellec- 
tual ; and  to  regulate  wdiich,  is  the  great  objedl  of  logic.  la. 
the  cafe  of  individuals,  who  have  no  other  guide  to  direT 
them  in  their  inquiries  than  their  own  natural  fagacity,  much 
time  and  ingenuity  muft  inevitably  be  thrown  away,  in  every 
exertion  of  the  inventive  powers.  In  proportion,  however,  to 
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the  degree  of  their  experience  and  obfervatlon,  the  number  of 
thefe  mifapplications  will  diminlfli ; and  the  power  of  invention 
will  be  enabled  to  proceed  with  more  certainty  and  fteadinefs  to 
its  objed;.  The  misfortune  is,  that  as  the  aids,  which  the 
iindcrftanding  derives  from  experience,  are  feldom  recorded  in 
writing,  or  even  defcribed  in  words,  every  fucceeding  inquirer 
finds  himfelf,  at  the  commencement  of  his  phllofophical  pur- 
fuits,  obliged  to  ftruggle  with  the  fame  difadvantages  which  had 
retarded  the  progrefs  of  his  predeceflbrs.  If  the  more  im- 
portant  pradical  rules,  which  habits  of  inveftigation  fugged 
to  individuals,  were  diligently  preferved,  each  generation 
would  be  placed  in  circumftarices  more  favourable  to  invention 
than  the  preceding ; and  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  inftead 
of  cramping  original  genius,  would  affift  and  dired  its  exertions. 

In  the  infancy  of  literature,  indeed,  its  range  may  be  more 
unbounded,  and  its  accidental  excurfions  may  excite  more  afto- 
nifhment,  than  in  a cultivated  and  enlightened  age ; but  it  is 
only  in  fuch  an  age,  that  inventive  genius  can  be  trained  by 
rules  founded  on  the  experience  of  our  predeceflors,  in  fuch  a * 
manner  as  to  infure  the  gradual  and  regular  improvement  of 
fcience.  So  juft  is  the  remark  of  Lord  Bacon  : ‘‘  Certo  fciant 
‘‘  homines,  artes  inveniendi  folidas  et  veras  adolefcere  et  incre-  • 

menta  fumere  cum  ipfis  inventis.” 

The  analogy  between  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  operations 
of  fcientific  invention,  might  perhaps  be  carried  further.  In 
the  former,  we  know  how’'  much  the  natural  powers  of  man 
have  been  affifted,  by  the  ufe  of  tools  and  inftruments.  Is  it 
not  pofiible  to  devife,  in  like  manner^  certain  aids  to  our  Intel- 
ledual  faculties  ? 

That 
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That  fnch  a query  is  not  altogether  chimerical,  appears  from 

/ 

the  wonderful  effedls  of  algebra  (which  is  precifely  fuch  an  inftru- 
ment  of  thought,  as  I have  been  now  alluding  to)  in  facilitating 
the  inquiries  of  modern  mathematicians.  Whether  it  might  not 
be  poflible  to  realife  a projedl  which  Leibnitz  has  fomewhere 
mentioned,  of  introducing  a fimilar  contrivance  into  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  I lliall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine ; 
but  that  this  idea  has  at  leafh  fome  plaufibility,  muft,  I think,  be 
evident  to  thofe  who  have  reflected  on  the  nature  of  the  general 
terms  which  abound  more  or  lefs  in  every  cultivated  language  ; 
and  which  may  be  confidered  as  one  fpecies  of  inftrumental  aid 
which  art  has  difcovered  to  our  intelled;ual  powers.  From  the  ob- 
fervations  which  I am  afterwards  to  make,  it  will  appear, that,  with- 
out general  terms,  all  our  reafonings  muft  neceffarily  have  been 
limited  to  particulars ; and,  confequently,  it  is  owing  to  the  ufe  of 
thefe,that  the  philofopher  is  enabled  to  fpeculate  concerning clafles 
of  objects,  with  the  fame  facility  with  which  the  favage  or  the 
peafant  fpeculates  concerning  the  individuals  of  which  they  are 
compofed.  The  technical  terms,  in  the  different  fciences,  ren- 
der the  appropriated  language  of  philofophy  a ftill  more  conve- 
nient inftrument  of  thought,  than  thofe  languages  which  have 
originated  from  popular  ufe  ; and  in  proportion  as  thefe  tech- 
nical terms  improve  in  point  of  preciiion  and  comprehenfive- 
nefs,  they  will  contribute  to  render  our  intelledlual  progrefs 
more  certain  and  more  rapid.  \Vl\iIe  engaged”  (fays 
Mr.  Lavoifier)  in  the  compofition  of  my  Elements  of 
“ Cberalftry,  I perceived,  better  than  I had  ever  done 
‘‘  before,  the  truth  of  an  obfervation  of  Condillac,  that  we 
think  only  through  the  medium  of  words  5 and  that  Ian- 
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‘‘  guages  are  true  analytical  methods.  Algebra,  which,  of  all 
our  modes  of  expreilion,  is  the  moft  fimple,  the  moft.exad:, 
and  the  heft  adapted  to  its  purpofe,  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a 
language  and  an  analytical  method.  The  . art  of  reafoning  Is 
“ nothing  more  than  a language  well  arranged.”  The  influence  ’ 
which  thefe  very  enlightened  and  philoiophical  views  have  al- 
ready had  on  the  doTrines  of  chemiflry,  cannot  fall  to  be  known 
to  moft  of  my  readers. 


The  foregoing  remarks.  In  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  the  pof- 
fibllity  of  aflifting  our  reafoning  and  Inventive  powers,  by  new 
Inftrumental  aids,  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  founded  too  much 
upon  theory;  but  this  objedlion  cannot  be  made  to  the 
reafonlngs  I have  offered  on  the  Importance  of  the  ftudy  of 
method. — To  the  juflnefs  of  thefe,  the  whole  hlflory  of  fcience 
bears  teftimony ; but  more  efpecially,  the  hiflories  of  Phyfics 
and  of  pure  Geometry ; which  afford  fo  remarkable  an  illuflra- 
tion  of  the  general  doctrine,  as  can  fcarcely  fall  to  be  fatisfac- 
tory,  even  to  thofe  who  are  the  moft  dlfpofed  to  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  art  in  diredling  the  exertions  of  genius. 

I 

With  refpefl  to  the  former,  It  Is  fufficient  to  mention  the 
wonderful  eflbdls  which  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon  have  pro- 
duced, in  accelerating  its  progrefs.  The  philofophers,  who 
flouriflied  before  his  time,  were,  undoubtedly,  not  inferior  to 
their  fucceffors,  either  in  genius  or  induftry  : but  their  plan  of 
Inveffigatlon  was  erroneous ; and  their  labours  have  produced 
only  a chaos  of  fidions  and  abfurdities.  The  illuflrations  which 
his  works  contain,  of  the  method  of  indudion,  general  as  the 
terms  are,  in  which  they  are  expreffed,  have  gradually  turned 
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the  attention  of  the  moderns  to  the  rules  of  philofophlfing  ; and  Introdadion. 
have  led  the  way  to  thofe  important -and  fublime  difcoveries  in 
phyfics,  which  refledl  fo  much  honour  on  the  prefent  age. 

The  rules  of  philofophifing,  however,  even  in  phyfics,  have 
never  yet  been  laid  down  with  a fufficient  degree  of  precifion, 
minutenefs,  or  method ; nor  have  they  ever  been  ftated  and 
illuftrated  in  fo  clear  and  popular  a manner,  as  to  render  them 
Intelligible  to  the  generality  of  readers.  The  truth,  perhaps, 
is ; that  the  greater  part  of  phyfical  inquirers  have  derived  what 
knowledge  of  them  they  poflefs,  rather  from  an  attention  to 
the  excellent  models  ot  inveftigation,  which  the  writings  of 
Newton  exhibit,  than  from  any  of  the  fpeculations  of  Lord 
Bacon,  or  his  commentators  : and,  indeed,  fuch  is  the  incapa- 
city of  moft  people  for  abftra£l  reafoning,  that  I am  inclined 
to  think,  even  if  the  rules  of  inquiry  were  delivered  in  a per- 
fedly  complete  and  unexceptionable  form,  it  might  ftill  be 
expedient  to  teach  them  to  the  majority  of  ftudents,  rather  by 
examples,  than  in  the  form  of  general  principles.  -But  it  docs  ! 
not  therefore  follow,  that  an  attempt  to  illuftrate  and  to  me- 
thodize thefe  rules,  would  be  ufelefs ; for  it  mufl  be  remem- 
bered, that,  although  an  original  and  inventive  genius,  like  that 
of  Newton,  be  fnfficient  to  eftabliflr  a ftandard  for  the  imitation 
of  his  age,  yet,  that  the  genius  of  Newton  himfelf  v/as  en- 
couraged and  led  by  the  light  of  Bacon’s  philofophy. 

The  ufe  which  the  ancient  Greek  geometers  made  of  their 

V I 

analyfis^.  affords  an  additional  illuflration  of  the  utility  of  me- 
thod in  guiding  fcientific  invention.  To  facilitate  the  ftudy  of 
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tills  fpecies  of  Invefllgatlon,  they  wrote  no  lefs  than  thirty- 
three  preparatory  books ; and  they  confidered  an  addrefs,  in 
the  pradllce  of  it,  (or,  as  Marinus  calls  it,  SuvocfJLtg  cii/ocXunzT]) 
as  of  much  more  value,  than  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  the  fcience  Indeed,  it  is  well  known,  to 
every  one  who  is  at  all  converfant  with  geometrical  inveftiga- 
tions,  that  although  it  may  be  poffible  for  a perfon,  without 
the  affiftance  of  the  method  of  analylis,  to  ftumble  accidentally 
on  a folution,  or  on  a demonftration  ; yet  it  is  impoffible  for 
him  to  pofTefs  a juft  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  or  to  carry 
on  a regular  plan  of  invention  and  difcovery.  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  an  acquaintance  with  this  method  brings  geometers 
much  more  nearly  upon  a level  with  each  other,  than  they 
would  be  otherwife : not  that  it  is  poffible,  by  any  rules,  to 
fuperfede,  entirely,  ingenuity  and  addrefs ; but,  becaufe,  ka 
in  confequence  of  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  on  which  the 
method  proceeds,  experience  communicates  a certain  'dexterity 
in  the  ufe  of  it ; which  muft  in  time  give  to  a very  ordinary 
degree  of  fagacity,  a fuperiority,  on  the  whole,  to  the  greateft 
natural  ingenaity,  unaffifted  by  rule  f . 

to 

in  TO  ^uu<x/xiv  ocvoiXuTimv  fiTn(rix,a-^a;^  rov  7ro^^a^  itti 

f Mathematica  multi  fciunt,  mathefin  pauci.  Aliud  cfl  enim  nolle  propo- 
Titiones  aliquot,  et  nonnullas  ex  iis  obvias  elicere,  cafu  potius  qiiam  certa  aliqua 
difcurrendi  norma,  aliud  fcientiae  ipliiis  naturam  ac  indolem  perfpedtam  habere, 
ill  ejus  fe  adyta  penetrare,  et  ab  univerfalibus  inllrudlum  ede  prieceptis,  quibus 
theoremata  ac  problemata  innumera  excogitandi,  eademque  demonllrandi  faci- 
litas  comparetur.  Ut  enim  pidlorum  vulgus  prototypon  fepe  ftepius  exprimendo, 
quendam  pingendi  ufum,  nullam  vero  pidlorise  artis  quam  optica  fuggerit  fcien- 
-tiarn  adquirit,  ita  multi,  leclis  Euclidis  et  aliorum  geometrarum  libris,  eorum 
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To  thefe  obfervatlons,  I believe,  I may  add,  that,  after 
all  that  was  done  by  the  Greek  philofophers  to  facilitate 
mathematical  invention,  many  rules  flil!  remain  to  be 
fuggefted,  which  might  be  of  important  ufe,  even  in  pure 
geometry.  A variety  of  fuch  occur  to  every  experienced  ma- 
thematician, in  the  courfe  of  his  inquiries,  although,  perhaps, 
he  may  not  be  at  the  trouble  to  ftate  them  to  himfelf  in  words  ; 
and  it  would  plainly  have  faved  him  much  expence  of  time  and 
thought,  befide  enabling  him  to  condud:  his  refearches  on  a more 
regular  plan,  if  he  had  been  taught  them  fyftem.atically  at  the 
commencement  of  his  fiudies.  The  more  varied,  abftrufe,  and 
general  inveftigations  of  the  moderns,  ftand  in  need,  in  a much 
greater  degree,  of  the  guidance  of  philofophical  principles ; 
not  only  for  enabling  us  to  condud,  with  flcill,  our  particular 
refearches,  but  for  directing  us  to  the  different  methods  of 
reafoning,  to  which  we  ought  to  have  recourfe  on  different 
occafions.  A colledion  of  fuch  rules  would  form,  what 
might  be  called  with  propriety,  the  logic  of  mathematics ; and 
would  probably  contribute  greatly  to  the  advancement  of  all 
thofe  branches  of  knowledge,  to  vvhich  mathematical  learning 
is  fubfervient. 

The  obfervatlons  which  have  been  now  made,  on  the  Im- 
portance of  method  in  conduding  phyfical  and  mathematical 


imitatione  fingere  propofitiones  aliquas  ac  demonftrare  folent,  ipfam  tamen 
fecretiiTimam  difficiliorum  theorematum  ac  problematum  folvendi  methodum 
prorfus  ignorant.’’ 

Joannis  de  la  Faille  Theoremata  de  Centro  Gravitatis^, 
in  pr?efat, — Antwerp iic,  1632, 
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refearches,  particularly  thofe  which  relate  to  the  lad  of  thefe 
fuujeds,  will  not  apply  literally  to  our  inquiries  in  meta- 
phyfics,  morals,  or  politics ; becaufe,  in  thefe  fciences,  our 
reafonings  always  confift  of  a comparatively  fmall  number  of 
intermediate  lieps ; and  the  obftacles  which  retard  our  progrefs, 
do  not,  as  in  mathematics,  arlfe  from  the  difficulty  of  finding 
media  of  comparifon  among  our  ideas.  Not,  that  thefe  ob- 
llacles  are  lefs  real,  or  more  eafily  furmounted  : on  the  con- 
trary, it  feems  to  require  a ftill  rarer  combination  of  talents  to 
fur  mount  them  ; for  how  fmall  is  the  number  of  individuals, 
who  are  qualified  to  think  juftly  on  metaphyfical,  moral,  or 
political  fubjedls  ; in  comparifon  of  thofe,  who  may  be  trained 
by  pradlice  to  follow  the  longeft  proceffes  of  mathematical 
reafoning.  From  what  thefe  obftacles  arife,  I fhall  not  Inquire 
particularly  at  prefent.  Some  of  the  more  important  of  them 
may  be  referred  to  the  imperfedions  of  language ; to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  annexing  precife  and  fteady  ideas  to  our  words  ; to 
the  difficulty,  in  fome  cafes,  of  conceiving  the  fubjeds  of  our 
reafoning  ; and,  in  others,  of  difcovering,  and  keeping  in  view, 
all  the  various  circumftances  upon  which  our  judgment  ought 
to  proceed  ; and  above  all,  to  the  prejudices  which  early  im- 
prefiions  and  affociations  create,  to  warp  our  opinions.— To 
illuftrate  thefe  fources  of  error,  in  the  different  fciences  which 
are  liable  to  be  affected  by  them,  and  to  point  out  the  moft 
effedual  means  for  guarding  againft  them,  w^ould  form  another 
very  interefting  article,  in  a philofophical  fyftem  of  logic. 

The  method  of  communicating  to  others,  the  principles 
of  the  different  fciences,  has  been  as  much  negledled  by  the 
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Vvrlters  on  logic,  as  the  rules  of  inveftigatlon  and  dlfcovery ; 
and  yet,  there  is  certainly  no  undertaking  whatever,  in  which 
their  ailiftance  is  more  indifpenfibly  requifite.  The  hrft  prin- 
ciples of  all  the  fciences  are  intimately  connedled  with  the 
philofophy  of  the  human  mind  ; and  it  is  the  province  of  the 
logician,  to  ftate  thefe  In  fuch  a manner,  as  to  lay  a folid 
foundation  for  the  fiiperilriKflures  which  others  are  .to  rear, — It 
Is  in  ftating  fuch  principles,  accordingly,  that  elementary  writers 
are  chiefly  apt  to  fail.  How  unfatisfadlory,  for  example,  are 
the  introdudlory  chapters  in  moft  fyftems  of  natural  philofophy; 
not  in  confequence  of  any  defedl  of  phyfical  or  of  mathematical 
knowledge  in  their  authors,  but  in  confequence  of  a want  of  atten- 
tion to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  to  the  general  rules  of 
juft  reafoning  ! The  fame  remark  may  be  extended  to- the  form, 
in  VvTich  the  elementary  principles  of  many  of  the  other  fciences 
are  commonly  exhibited;  and,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  this  want 
of  order,  among  the  firfl:  ideas  which  they  prefent  to  the  mind, 
is  a more  powerful  obflacle  to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  than 
is  generally  imagined. 

I SHALL  only  obferve  farther,  with  refped:  to  the  utility  of 
the  philofophy  of  mind,  that  as  there  are  fome  arts,  in  which 
we  not  only  employ  the  intelledlual  faculties  as  inftruments,  but 
operate  on  the  mind  as  a fubjedt ; fo,  to  thofe  individuals  who 
aim  at  excellence  in  fuch  purfuits,  the  ftudies  I have  now  been 
recommending  are,  in  a more  peculiar  manner,  interefting 
and  important.  In  poetry,  in  painting,  in  eloquence,  and  in 
all  the  other  fine  arts,  our  fuccefs  depends  on  the  fkili  with 
which  we  are  able  to  adapt  the  efforts  of  our  genius  to 
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Introdudion.  humaii  frame  and  It  Is  only  on  a philofophical  analyfis 
of  the  mind,  that  a folld  foundation  can  be  laid  for  their 
farther  improvement.  Man,  too,  is  the  fiihjecT  on  which 
the  pra6l:Ical  moralift  and  the  enlightened  ftatefman  have  to 
operate.  Of  the  former,  it  Is  the  profeffed  obje£t  to  engage  the 
attention  of  Individuals  to  their  own  beft  interefts  ; and  to 
allure  them  to  virtue  and  happinefs,  by  every  confideratlon  that 
can  influence  the  underftanding,  the  Imagination,  or  the  heart. 
To  the  latter,  is  affigned  the  fublimer  office  of  feeonding  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Providence  in  the  adminiftration  of 
human  affairs  ; to  diffufe  as  widely  and  equally  as  poffible, 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  the  advantages  of  the  focial  union  ; 
and,  by  a 'careful  ftudy  of  the  conffitution  of  man,  and  of  the 
circumftances  in  which  he  is  placed,  to  modify  the  political 
order,  in  fuch  a manner  as  may  allow  free  fcope  and  opera- 
tion to  thofe  principles  of  Intelleftual  and  moral  Improvement, 
which  nature  has  implanted  in  our  fpecies. 

In  all  thefe  cafes,  I am  very  fenfible,  that  the  utility  of 
fyftematical  rules  has  been  called  in  queftion  by  philofophers 
of  note;  and  that  many  plaufible  arguments  in  fupport  of  their 
opinion,  may  be  derived  from  the  final!  number  of  individuals 
who  have  been  regularly  trained  to  eminence  in  the  arts, 
in,  comparlfon  of  thofe  who  have  been  guided'  merely 
by  untutored  genius,  and  the  example  of  their  predeceflbrs. 
I know,  too,  that  it  may  be  urged  with  truth,  that  rules  have, 
in-  forae  cafes,  done  more  harm  than  good  ; and  have  mifled, 
inftead  of  diredling,  the  natural  exertions  of  the  mind.  But, 
in  all  fuch  inftances,  in  which  philofophical  principles  have  failed 
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in  producing  their  intended  effecl,  I will  venture  to  affert,  that  Introdudion. 
they  have  done  fo,  either  in  confequence  of  errors,  which  were 
accidentally  blended  with  them  ; or,  in  confequence  of  their 
pofleffing  only  that  flight  and  partial  influence  over  the  genius, 
which  enabled  them  to  derange  its  previoufly  acquired  habits ; 
without  regulating  its  operations,  upon  a fyftematical  plan, 
with  fleadinefs  and  efficacy.  In  all  the  arts  of  life,  whether 
trifling  or  important,  there  is  a certain  degree  of  fl^Ill,  which  may 
be  attained,  by  our  untutored  powers,  aided  by  imitation  ; and 
this  fkill,  inftead  of  being  perfefted  by  rules,  may,  by  means 
of  them,  be  diminiflied  or  deftroyed,  If  thefe  rules  are  partially 
and  Imperfe£i:ly, apprehended  ; or  even  if  they  are  not  fo  fami- 
liarized to  the  underftanding,  as  to  influence  Its  exertions  uni- 
formly and  habitually.  In  the  cafe  of  a mufical  performer, 
who  has  learned  his  art  merely  by  the  ear,  the  ffrff:  effefts  of 
fyftematical  inftrudion  are,  I believe,  always  unfavourable. 

The  eflfed:  Is  the  fame,  of  the  rules  of  elocution,  when  firft 
communicated  to  one  who  has  attained,  by  his  natural  tafte  and 
good  fenfe,  a tolerable  propriety  in  the  art  of  reading.  But  It  does, 
not  follow  from  this,  that,  in  either  of  thefe  arts,  rules  are  ufelefs» 

It  only  follow^s,  that,  in  order  to  unite  eafe  and  grace  with  cor- 
redtnefs,  and  topreferve  the  felicities  of  original  genius,  ami  dftthofe 
reftralnts  which  may  give  them  an  ufeful  direction.  It  is  necefl'ary 
that  the  acquifitions  of  education  fhould,  by  long  and  early  habits,, 

be  rendered,  in  fome  meafure,  a fecond  nature. The  fame 

obfervatlons  will  be  found  to  apply,  with  very  flight  alterations, 
to  arts  of  more  ferious  importance. — In  the  art  of  legiflation, 
for  example,  there  is  a certain  degree  of  {kill,  which  may  be 
acquired  merely  from  the  routine  of  bufinefs  j and  when  once* 
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a politician  has  been  formed,  in  this  manner,  among  the  details 

of  office,  a partial  ftudy  of  general  principles,  will  be  much 

more  likely  to  lead  him  aftray,  than  to  enlighten  his  conduct. 

But  there  Is  neverthelefs  a fcience  of  legiflation,  which  the 

details  of  office,  and  the  intrigues  of  popular  affemblies,  will 

never  communicate  ; a fcience,  of  which  the  principles  muft 

be  fought  for  in  the  conftitution  of  human  nature,  and  in  the. 

general  laws  which  regulate  the  courfe  of  human  affairs  ; and 

which,  if  ever,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  phi- 

iofophy  fhould  be  enabled  to  affume  that  afcendant  in  the  go- 

\ 

vernment  of  the  world,  which  has  hitherto  been  maintained 
by  accident,  combined  with  the  paffions  and  caprices  of  a few 
leading  individuals,  may,  perhaps,  produce  more  perfedt  and 
happy  forms,  of  fociety,  than  have  yet  been  realized  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind. 

I HAVE  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out,  and  llluftrate,  a few 
of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which  the  philofophy 
of  the  human  mind  is  fubfervient.  It  will  not,  however, 
I flatter  myfelf,  be  fuppofed  by  any  of  my  readers,  that  I 
mean  to  attempt  a fyftematical  work,  on  all,  or  any  of 
the  fubiedts  I have  now  mentioned  : #the  moft  limited  of 
which,  would  furnllli  matter  for  many-  volumes.  What 
I have  aimed  at,  has  been,  to  give, 'in  the^  firft  place,  as 

■4 

diftindt  and  complete  aii  analyfis  as  I ' couldf  of  the  prin- 

ciples,  both  intelledtual  and  .adtive,  of  'our  nature ; and,  in 

■» 

the  fecond  place,  to  illuftrate^'^as' Lproceed,  the  application  of 
thefe  general  laws  of  tlie  human  conftitution,  to  the  different 
daffes  of  phenomena  which  refult  from  them.  In  the  feledtion 
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of  thefe  phenomena,  although  I have  fometimes  been  guided  Introdudion. 
chiefly  by  the  curiofity  of  the  moment,  or  the  accidental  courfe 
of  my  own  ftudies ; yet,  I have  had  it  in  view,  to  vary,  as  far 
as  pofTible,  the  nature  of  my  fpeculations,*  in  order  to  fliew  how 
numerous  and  different  the  applications  are,  of  which  this 
philofophy  is  fufceptible.  It  will  not,  therefore,  I hope,  be 
objeded  to  me,  that  I have  been  guilty  of  a blameable  violation 
of  unity  in  the  plan  of  my  work,  till  it  be  confidered  how  far 
fuch  a violation  was  ufeful  for  accomplifliing  the  purpofes  for 
which  I write.  One  fpecies  of  unity,  I am  willing  to  believe, 
an  attentive  reader  will  be  able  to  trace  in  it ; I mean,  that  uni-  ' 
formity  of  thought  and  defign,  which”  (as  Butler  well  re- 
marks) we  may  always  exped  to  meet  with  in  the  compofi- 
tions  of  the  fame  author,  Vv^hen  he  writes  with  fimplicity,  and 
in  earneft.” 
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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Of  the  Powers  of  External  Perception. 


SECTION  I. 

Of  the  Theories  which  have  been  formed  by  Philofophers^  to  explain 
the  Manner  in  which  the  Mind  perceives  external  Objebls* 

Among  the  various  phenomena  which  the  human  mind  CHAP. 

prefents  to  our  view,  there  is  none  more  calculated  to  . * . 

excite  our  curiofity  and  our  wonder,  than  the  communication 
which  is  carried  on  between  the  fentlent,  thinking,  and  adlive 
principle  within  us,  and  the  material  objedts  with  which  we  are 
furrounded.  How  little  foever  the  bulk  of  mankind  may  be 
difpofed  to  attend  to  fuch  inquiries,  there  Is  fcarcely  a perfon  to 
be  found,  who  has  not  occafionally  turned  his  thoughts  to  that 

myfterious 
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myfterious  Influence,  which  the  will  pofTefles  over  the  members 
of  the  body ; and  to  thofe  powers  of  perception,  which  feem  to 
inform  us,  by  a fort  of  infpiratlon,  of  the  various  changes  wliich 
take  place  in  the  external  univerfe.  Of  thofe  who  receive  the 
advantages  of  a liberal  education,  there  are  perhaps  few,  who 
pafs  the  period  of  childhood,  without  feeling  their  curiofity  ex- 
cited by  this  incomprehenfible  communication  between  mind 
and  matter.  For  my  own  part,  at  leaf!;,  I cannot  recolleQ;  the 
date  of  my  earlieft  fpeculations  on  the  fubjedt,. 

It  Is  to  the  phenomena  of  perception  alone,  that  I am  to 
confine  myfelf  in  the  following  efTay  ; and  even  with  refpe£t 
to  thefe,  all  that  I propofe,  is  to  offer  a few  general  remarks 
on  fuch  of  the  common  miftakes  concerning  them,  as  may  be 
mofl  likely  to  miflead  us  in  our  future  inquiries.  Such  of  my 
readers  as  wifli  to  confider  them  more  in  detail,  will  find  ample 
fatisfadion  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Reid. 

In  confidering  the  phenomena  of  perception,  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  the  attention  of  philofophers  would  be  directed, 
in  the  firfl  Inflance,  to  the  fenfe  of  feeing.  The  variety  of 
information  and  of  enjoyment  we  receive  by  It ; the  rapidity 
with  which  this  information  and  enjoyment  are  conveyed  to  us ; 
and  above  all,  the  intercourfe  it  enables  us  to  maintain  with  the 
more  diftant  part  of  the  univerfe,  cannot  fail  to  give  it,  even  in 
the  apprehenfion  of  the  mofl;  carelefs  obferver,  a pre-eminence 
over  all  our  other  perceptive  faculties.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
various  theories,  which  have  been  formed  to  explain  the  ope- 
Tations  of  our  fenfes,  have  a more  immediate  reference  to 

that 
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that  of  feeing ; and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  metaphyfical  C 
'language,  concerning  perception  in  general,  appears  evidently, 
from  its  etymology,  to  have  been  fuggefled  by  the  phenomena 

of  vifion.  Even  wEen  applied  to  this  fenfe,  indeed,  it  can  at 

« 

moft  amiife  the  fancy,  without  conveying  any  precife  know- 
ledge ; but,  when  applied  to  the  other  fenfes,  it  is  altogether 
abfurd  and  unintelligible. 

I 

It  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs,  to  confider  particularly,  the 

different  hypothefes  which  have  been  advanced  upon  this  fub- 
$ 

je6:.  To  all  of  them,  I apprehend,  the  two  following  remarks 
will  be  found  applicable : Firft,  that,  in  the  formation  of 
them,  their  authors  have  been  influenced  by  fome  general 
maxims  of  philofophifing,  borrowed  from  phyfics  ; and  Secondly, 
that  they  have  been  influenced  by  an  indiftindl,  but  deep  rooted, 
convidtion,  of  the  immateriality  of  the  foul ; which,  although 
not  precife  enough  to  point  out  to  them  the  abfurdity  of  at- 
tempting to  illuftrate  its  operations  by  the  analogy  of  matter, 
was  yet  fufficiently  ftrong,  to  induce  them  to  keep  the 
abfurdity  of  their  theories  as  far  as  poffible  out  of  view,  by 
allufions  to  thofe  phyfical  fadts,  in  which  the  difl:in£live 
properties  of  matter  are  the  leaft  grofsly  and  palpably  expofed 
to  our  obfervation.  To  the  former  of  thefe  circumftances,  is 
to  be  afcribed,  the  general  principle,  upon  which  all  the  known 
theories  of  perception  proceed  ; that,  in  order  to  explain  the 
intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  diffant  objeds,  it  is  neceffary 
to  fuppofe  the  exiftence  of  fomething  intermediate,  by  which 
its  perceptions  are  produced ; to  the  latter,  the  various  meta- 
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C PI^A  P.  o{  ideas y fpecles^  forms ^ Jhadows^  phantafms^ 

\ — -V-— J images  ; which,  while  they  amuled  the  fancy  with  forne  remote 
analogies  to  the  objedls  of  our  fenfes,  did  not  diredtly  revolt 
our  reafon,  by  prefenting  to  us  any  of  the  tangible  qualities  of 

It  was  the  dodrine  of  Aristotle,”  (fays  Dr.  Reid,) 
‘‘  that,  as  our  fenfes  cannot  receive  external  material  objects 
‘‘  themfelves,  they  receive  their  fpecies  ; that  is,  their  images  or 
‘‘  forms,  without  the  matter ; as  wax  receives  the  form  of  the 
“ feal,  without  any  of  the  matter  of  it.  Thefe  images  or  forms, 
impreffed  upon  the  fenfes,  are  called  fenfible  fpecies ; and  are 
‘‘  the  objefts  only  of  the  fenfitive  part  of  the  mind  : but  by  va- 
rious,  internal  powers,  they  are  retained,  refined,  and  fpi- 
‘‘  fitualized,  fo  as  to  become  objed:s  of  memory  and  imagina- 
‘‘  tion  ; and,  at  laft,  of  pure  intelledlion.  When  they  are 
‘‘  objedls  of  memory  and  of  imagination,  they  get  the  name 
of  phantafms . When,  by  farther  refinement,  and  being 
“ ftripped  of  their  particularities,  they  become  objects  of  fclence, 
they  are  called  intelligible  fpecies : fo  that  every  immediate 
“ objedt,  whether  of  fenfe,  of  memory,  of  imagination,  or 
of  reafoning,  mufl;  be  fome  phantafm,  or  fpecies,  in  the  mind 
itfelf. 

“The  followers  of  Ariftotle,  efpeclally  the  fchoolmen,  made 
“ great  additions  to  this  theory ; which  the  author  himfelf 
“ mentions  very  briefly,  and  with  an  appearance  of  referve» 
“ They  entered  into  large  difquifitions  with  regard  to  the  fen- 
“ fible  fpecies,  what  kind  of  things  they  are  \ how  they  are  fent 

“ forth 
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forth  by  the  objed:,  and  enter  by  the  organs  of  the  fenfes ; 
“ how  they  are  preferved,  and  refined  by  various  agents,  called 
internal  fenfes,  concerning  the  number  and  offices  of  which 
they  had  many  controverfies  - 

The  Platonifts,  too,  although  they  denied  the  great  doc- 
trine of  the  Peripatetics,  that  all  the  objeds  of  human  un- 
derftanding  enter  at  firft  by  the  fenfes ; and  maintained,  that 
there  exift  eternal  and  immutable  ideas,  which  were  prior  to  the 
objeds  of  fenfe,  and  about  which  all  fcience  was  employed; 
yet  appear  to  have  agreed  with  them  in  their  notions  concern- 
ing the  mode  in  which  external  objeds  are  perceived.  This 
Dr.  Reid  infers,  partly  from  the  filence  of  Ariftotle  about  any 
difference  between  himfelf  and  his  mafier  upon  this  point ; and 
partly  from  a paffage  in  the  feventh  book  of  Plato’s  Republic ; 
in  which  he  compares  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  perception,  to 
that  of  a perfon  in  a cave,  who  fees  not  external  objeds  them- 

felves,  but  only  their  ffiadows  f. 

• 9- 

“ Two  thoufand  years  after  Plato,”  (continues  Dr.  Reid,) 
Adr.  Locke,  who  ftudied  the  operations  of  the  human  mind 
fo  much,  and  with  fo  great  fuccefs,  reprefents  our  manner  of 
perceiving  external  objeds,  by  a fimilitude  very  much  re- 
fembling  that  of  the  cave.- — “ Alethinks,”  fays  he,  “ the  un- 
derftanding  is  not  much  unlike  a clofet  wholly  fliut  from 
light,  with  only  fome  little  opening  left,  to  let  in  external 
“ vifible  refemblances  or  ideas  of  things  without.  Would  the 

* EfTays  on  the  intelleclual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  25. 
f Ibid.  p.  99, 
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C H^A  P.  pictures  coming  into  fuch  a dark  room  but  flay  there,  and  lie 

ib  orderly  as  to  be  found  upon  occafion,  it  would  very  much 
“ refemble  the  underftanding  of  a man,  in  reference  to  ^1  ob- 
je£ts  of  fight,  and  the  ideas  of  them^,” 

“ Plato’s  fubterranean  cave,  and  Mr.  Locke’s  dark  clofet, 
“ may  be  applied  with  eafe  to  all  the  fyftetns  of  perception  that 
“ have  been  invented  : for  they  all  fuppofe,  that  we  perceive 
‘‘not  external  objeds  immediately;  and  that  the  immediate 
“ objefts  of  perception,  are  only  certain  fiiadows  of  the  external 
“ objedts.  Thofe  fhadows,  or  images,  which  we  immediately 
“ perceive,  wxre  by  the  ancients  called  fpecies^  forms ^ phaiitafms. 
“ Since  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  they  have  commonly  been  called 
“ ideas  'j' ; and  by  Mr.  Hume,  imprejfions , But  all  phllofo- 
“ phers,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Hume,  agree  in  this,  that  we  do 
“ not  perceive  external  objedts  immediately;  and  that  the  imme- 
“ diate  objedt  of  perception  muft  be  fome  image  prefent  to 
“ the  mind.”  On  the  whole.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that  in 
“ their  fentiments  concerning  perception,  there  appears  an 
“ uniformity,  which  rarely  occurs  upon  fubjedts  of  fo  abftrufe  a 
“ nature  4^.!’ 

The  very  fhort  and  imperfedt  review  we  have  now  taken,  of 
• the  common  theories  of  perception,  is  almoft  fufficient,  without 
any  commentary,  to  eftablilh  the  truth  of  the  two  general  ob- 
lervations  formerly  made  ; for  they  all  evidently  proceed  on  a 
fuppofition,  fuggefied  by  the  phenomena  of  phyfics,  that  there 

* Locke  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  ii.  chap.  xi.  § 17* 
f See  Note  [BJ.  Reid,  p.  116,  117. 
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muft  of  neceflity  exift  fome  medium  of  communication  between  C H A P. 

t * X • 

the  objects  of  perception  and  the  percipient  mind  ; and  they  all  « — 
indicate  a fecret  convlflion  in  their  authors,  of  the  effential  dlf- 
tindfion  between  mind  and  matter ; which,  although  not  ren- 
dered, by  reflexion,  fufficiently  precife  and  fatisfadtory,  to  (lievv 
them  the  abfurdity  of  attempting  to  explain  the  mode  of  their 
communication  ; had  yet  fuch  a degree  of  influence  on  their 
fpeculatlons,  as  to  induce  them  to  exhibit  their  fuppofed  medium 
under  as  myfterlous  and  ambiguous  a form  as  poffible,  in  order 
that  it  might  remain  doubtful,  to  which  of  the  two  predica- 
ments, of  body  or  mind,  they  meant  that  it  ihould  be  referred. 

By  refining  away  the  grofler  qualities  of  matter ; and  by  allu- 
fions  to  fome  of  the  moft  aerial  and  magical  appearances  it 
afTumes,  they  endeavoured,  as  it  were,  to  fpiritualize  the  nature 
of  their  medium  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  all  their  language 
concerning  it,  implied  fuch  a reference  to  matter,  as  w^as  necef- 
fary  for  furnifhing  a plaufible  foundation,  for  applying  to  it  the 
received  maxims  of  natural  philofophy. 

Another  obfervation,  too,  which  was  formerly  hinted  at, 
is  confirmed  by  the  fame  hiftorical  review  ; that,  in  the  order 
of  inquiry,  the  phenomena  of  vifion  had  firfl  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  philofopbers ; and  had  fuggefled  to  them  the  greater 
part  of  their  language,  with  refpedt  to  perception  in  general  ; 
and  that,  in  confequence  of  this  clrcumflance,  the  common 
modes  of  exprefiion  on  the  fubjed:,  unphilofophical  and  fanciful 
at  beft,  even  when  applied  to  the  fenfe  of  feeing,  are,  in  the 
cafe  of  all  the  other  fenfes,  obvioufly  unintelligible  and  felf- 
contradictory, — As  to  objeds  of  fight,”  fays  Dr.  Reid,  “ I un- 
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derftand  what  Is  meant  by  an  Image  of  their  figure  In  the 
brain  : but  how  fhall  we  conceive  an  image  of  their  colour, 
where  there  is  abfolute  darknefs  ? And,  as  to  all  other  objects 
of  fenfe,  except  figure  and  colour,  1 am  unable  to  conceive 
what  is  meant  by  an  image  of  them.  Let  any  man  fay,  what 
he  means  by  an  image  of  heat  and  cold,  an  image  of 
hardnefs  or  foftnefs,  an  image  of  found,  or  fmell,  or  tafte. 
The  word  image^  when  applied  to  thefe  objedls  of  fenfe,  has 
abfolutely  no  meaning.” — This  palpable  imperfedllon  in  the 
ideal  theory  has  plainly  taken  rife  from  the  natural  order  in 
which  the  phenomena  of  perception  prefent  themfelves  to  the 
curiofity. 

The  miftakes,  which  have  been  fo  long  current  in  the  world, 
about  this  part  of  the  human  coriftitution,  will,  I flatter  rnyfelf, 
juftify  me  for  profecuting  the  fubjeft  a little  farther;  in  parti- 
cular, for  illuftrating,  at  fome  length,  the  firfl;  of  the  two  gene- 
ral remarks  already  referred  to.  This  fpeculatlon  I enter  upon 
the  more  willingly,  that  it  affords  me  an  opportunity  of  flaring 
fome  important  principles  with  refpedt  to  the  objedl,  and  the 
limits,  of  philofophical  inquiry  ; to  whieh  I fhall  frequently  have 
occafion  to  refer,  in  the  courfe  of  the  following  difquifitions. 
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SECTION  11. 

Of  certain  natural  Prejudices^  which  feern  to  have  given  rife 

to  the  common  Theories  of  Perception, 

T feems  now  to  be  pretty  generally  agreed  among  philofo- 
phers,  that  there  is  no  inftance,  in  which  we  are  able  to 
perceive  a neceffary  connexion  between  two  fucceflive  events ; 
or  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the 
other,  as  its  caufe.  From  experience,  indeed,  we  learn,  that 
there  are  many  events,  which  are  conftantly  conjoined,  fo  that 
the  one  invariably  follows  the  other  : but  it  is  poffihle,  for  any 
thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  that  this  connexion,  though  a 
conftant  one,  as  far  as  our  obfervation  has  reached,  may  not  be 
a neceflary  connexion  ; nay,  it  is  poflible,  that  there  may  be  no 
neceffary  connexions  among  any  of  the  phenomena  we  fee  ^ 
and  if  there  are  any  fuch  connexions  exifting,  we  may  reft 
affured  that  we  fhall  never  be  able  to  difcover  them 

I SHALL  endeavour  to  flaew,  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
that  the  dodrine  I have  now  ftated,  does  not  lead  to  thofe  fceptical 
conclufions,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  a Firft  Caufe,  which  an 
author  of  great  ingenuity  has  attempted  to  deduce  from  it.— 
At  prefent,  it  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  the 


* See  Note  [C]. 
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word  caufe  is  ufed,  both  by  philofophers  and  the  vulgar.  In 
two  fenfes  which  are  widely  different.  When  it  is  faid,  that 
every  cliange  in  nature  indicates  the  operation  of  a caufe,  the 
W’ord  caufe  expreffes  fomething  wdiich  is  fuppofed  to  be  necef- 
farily  conned;ed  with  the  change ; and  without  which  it  could 
not  have  happened.  This  may  be  called  the  mctapJpyfical  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ; and  fuch  caufes  may  be  called  metaphyfical 
or  efjicient  caifes,  — In  natural  phiiofophy,  how^ever,  when  we 
fpeak  of  one  thing  being  the  caufe  of  another,  all  that  w^e  mean 
is,  that  the  two  are  conftantly  conjoined ; fo  that,  when  we  fee 
tlie  one,  wx  may  expedt  the  other.  Thefe  conjunctions  w^e 
learn  from  experience  alone ; and  without  an  acquaintance  with 
them,  we  could  not  accommodate  our  condud;  to  the  eftablifhed 
courfe  of  nature. — The  caufes  wdiich  are  the  objeds  of  our  in- 
veftigation  in  natural  phiiofophy,  may,  for  the  fake  of  diftinc- 
tion,  be  cdiWtd  phpfical  caufes. 

I AM  very  ready  to  acknowdedge,  that  this  dodrine,  con- 
cerning the  objed  of  natural  phiiofophy,  is  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  popular  prejudices.  When  a man,  unaccuftomed 
to  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  is  told,  for  the  firft  time,  that 
the  fcience  of  phyfics  gives  us  no  information  concerning  the 
efficient  caufes  of  the  phenomena  about  wffiich  it  is  employed, 
he  feels  fome  degree  of  furprife  and  mortification.  The 
natural  bias  of  the  mind,  is  furely  to  conceive  phyfical  events  as 
fomehow  linked  together ; and  material  fubftances,  as  poffefled 
of  certain  powders  and  virtues,  wffiich  fit  them  to  produce  par- 
ticular effeds.  That  we ‘have  no  reafon  to  believe  this  to  be 

the 
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the  cafe,  has  been  fhewn  in  a very  fatisfaftory  manner  by  Mr.  c H A P. 
Hume,  and  by  other  writers  ; and  mufl:,  indeed,  appear  evident 
to  every  perfon,  on  a moment’s  reflection.  It  is  a curious 
queftion,  what  gives  rife  to  the  prejudice  ? 

In  hating  the  argument  for  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity,  feveral 
modern  philofophers  have  been  at  pains  to  illuftrate  that  law  of 
our  nature  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change  we  perceive  in 
the  univerfe,  to  the  operation  of  an  efficient  caufe  — This  re- 
ference is  not  the  refult  of  reafoning,  but  neceffarily  accompa- 
nies the  perception  ; fo  as  to  render  it  impoffible  for  us  to  fee  the 
change,  without  feeling  a convidlion  of  the  operation  of  fome 
caufe,  by  which  it  was  produced  ; much  in  the  fame  manner 
in  which  we  find  it  to  be  impoffible  to  conceive  a fenfatlon, 
wdthout  being  impreffed  with  a belief  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
fentient  being.  Hence,  I apprehend,  it  is,  that  when  we  fee 
two  events  conftantly  conjoined,  we  are  led  to  affociate  the  idea 
of  caufatlon,  or  efficiency,  with  the  former,  and  to  refer  to  it 
that  power  or  energy  by  which  the  change  was  produced ; in 
confequence  of  which  aflbciation,  we  come  to  confider  philo- 
fophy  as  the  knowledge  of  efficient  caufes ; and  lofe  fight  of 
the  operation  of  mind,  in  producing  the  phenomena  of  na- 
ture.—It  is  by  an  affociation  fomewhat  fimilar,  that  we  conned: 
our  fenfations  of  colour,  with  the  primary  qualities  of  body, 

A moment’s  reflexion  muft  fatisfy  any  one,  that  the  fenfation 
of  colour  can  only  refide  in  a mind  ; and  yet  our  natural 
bias  is  furely  to  conned  colour  with  extenfion  and  figure, 
and  to  conceive  whiter  blue^  and  yellow^  as  fomething  fpread 

See,  In  particular,  Dr,  Reid’s  Ellays  on  the  Intelledlual  Powers  of  Man. 
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over  the  furfaces  of  bodies.  In  the  fame  way,  we  are  led  tG> 
affoclate  with  inanimate  matter,  the  ideas  of  power ^ force ^ 
energy^  and  caiifation  ; which  are  all  attributes  of  mind,  and 
can  exift  in  a mind  only. 

This  bias  of  our  nature  is  ftrengthened  by  another  affbcia- 
tion.  Our  language,  with  refpedl  to  caufe  and  effedi,  is  bor- 
rowed by  analogy  from  material  objed:s.  Some  of  thefe  we  fee 
fcattered  about  us,  v^ithout  any  connexion  between  them  ; fo^ 
that  one  of  them  may  be  removed  from  its  place,  without  dif- 
turbing  the  reft.  We  can,  however,  by  means  of  fome  mate- 
rial connedl  two  or  more  objects  together  5 fo  that 

whenever  the  one  is  moved,  the  others  ftiall  follow.  In  like 
manner,  we  fee  fome  events,  which  occafionally  follow  one 
another,  and  which  are  occafionally  disjoined  : we  fee  others,, 
where  the  fucceifion  is  conftant  and  invariable.  The  for- 
mer we  conceive  to  be  analogous  to  objedls  which  are  loofe, 
and  unconnedled  with  each  other ; and  whofe  contiguity  ia. 
place,  is  owing  merely  to  accidental  pofition.  The  others  to 
objeds,  which  are  tied  together  by  a material  vinculum.  Hence 
we  transfer  to  fuch  events,  the  fame  language  which  we  apply 
to  conneded  objeds.  We  fpeak  of  a connexion  between  two 
events,  and  of  a chain  of  caufes  and  effeds 

That  this  language  Is  merely  analogical,  and  that  we  know 
nothing  of  phyfical  events,  but  the  laws  which  regulate  their 
fucceffion,  muft,  I think,  appear  very  obvious  to  every  perfon 

See  Note  [H]., 
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who  takes  the  trouble  to  refled  on  the  fubjed  ; and  yet  it  Is 
certain,  that  it  has  mifled  the  greater  part  of  philofophers ; and 

has  had  a furprifing  influence  on  the  fyftems,  which  they  have 

/ 

formed  in  very  different  departments  of  fcience. 

A FEW  remarks,  on  fome  of  the  miftaken  conclufions  to 
which  the  vulgar  notions  concerning  the  connexions  among 
phyfical  events,  have  given  rife  In  'natural  phllofophy,  will 
illuftrate  clearly  the  origin  of  the  common  theories  of  percep- 
tion ; and  will,  at  the  fame  time,  fatisfy  the  reader,  with  re- 
fped  to  the  train  of  thought  which  fuggefted  the  foregoing 
obfervations. 


The  maxim,  that  nothing  can  ad  but  where  it  Is,  and  when 
it  is,  has  always  been  admitted,  with  refped  to  metaphyfical  or 
efficient  caufes.  “ Whatever  objeds”  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  ‘‘  are 
confidered  as  caufes  or  effeds,  are  contiguous  ; and  nothing 
can  operate  in  a time  or  place,  which  is  ever  fo  little  removed 
from  thofe  of  its  exiftence.”  We  may  therefore”  (he  adds) 
“ confider  the  relation  of  contiguity,  as  effential  to  that  of 
caufation.”— But  although  this  maxim  fhould  be  admitted, 
with  refped  to  caufes  which  are  efficient,,  and  which,  as  fuch, 
are  neceffarily  conneded  witli  their  effeds  ; there  is  furely  no 
good  reafon  for  extending  it  to  pliyfical  caufes,  of  which  we 
know  nothing,  but  tliat  they  are  the  conftant  forerunners  and 
figns  of  certain  natural  events.  It  may,  indeed,  be  improper, 
according  to  this  dodrine,  to  retain  the  oxpreffions,  caiife  and 
in  natural  philofophy  ; but,  as  long  as  the'prefent  lan- 
guage upon  the  fubjed  continues  In  ufe,  the  propriety  of  its 
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application,  In  any  particular  Inftance,  does  not  depend  on  tlie 
contiguity  of  the  two  events  In  place  or  time,  but  folely  on 
this  queftion,  w^hether  the  one  event  be  the  conftant  and 
invariable  forerunner  of  the  other,  fo  that  it  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  its  infallible  fign  ? — Notwithftandlng,  however,  the 
evidence  of  this  conclufion,  philofophers  have  in  general  pro- 
ceeded upon  a contrary  fuppofition ; and  have  difcovered  an 
unwillingnefs,  even  in  phyfics,  to  call  one  event  the  caufe  of 
another,  if  the  fmalleft  interval  of  fpace  or  time  exifted  between 
them.  In  the  cafe  of  motion,  communicated  by  impulfe,  they 
have  no  fcruple  to  call  the  impulfe  the  caufe  of  the  motion ; 
but  they  will  not  admit  that  one  body  can  be  the  caufe  of  mo- 
tion In  another,  placed  at  a diftance  from  it,  unlefs  a connexion 
is  carried  on  between  them,  by  means  of  feme  intervening 
medium. 


I FLATTER  myfelf,  it  is  unneceffary  for  me,  after  what  ha& 
already  been  faid,  to  employ  any  arguments  to  prove,  that  the 
communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  is  as  unaccountable  as 
any  other  phenomenon  In  nature.  Thofe  philofophers  who 
have  attended  at  all  to  the  fubjedl ; even  they  who  have  been 
the  leaft  fceptical  with  refpedt  to  caufe  and  eifed:,  and  who  have 
admitted  a necelfary  connexion  among  phyfical  events,  have 
been  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  they  could  not  difeover  any 
neceffary  connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion.  Hence, 
fome  of  them  have  been  led  to  conclude,  that  the  impulfe 
only  roufes  the  adivlty  of  the  body,  and  that  the  fubfequent  ^ 
motion  is  the  effed  of  this  adivlty,  conftantly  exerted. 
“ Motion,”  fays  one  writer,  is  adion  i and  a continued  mo- 
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tion  implies  a continued  adlon.”  “ The  Impulfe  Is  only  the 
“ caufe  of  the  beginning  of  the  motion  : its  continuance  muft  be 
the  effedt  of  fome  other  caufe,  which  continues  to'aft  as  long 
‘‘  as  the  body  continues  to  move.”  The  attempt  which  another 
writer  of  great  learning  has  made,  to  revive  the  ancient  theory 
of  mind,  has  arifen  from  a fimilar  view  of  the  fubjed:  before  us. 
He  could  difcover  no  neceflary  connexion  between  impulfe  and 
motion  ; and  concluded,  that  the  impulfe  was  only  the  occafion  of 
the  motion,  the  beginning  and  continuance  of  which,  he  aferibed 
to  the  continued  agency  of  the  mind  with  which  the  body  iS' 
animated.- 


\ 


CHAP. 
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Although,  however.  It  be  obvious,  on  a moment’s  confi- 
deration,  that  we  are  as  ignorant  of  the  connexion  between  im- 
pulfe and  motion,  as  of  the  connexion  between  fire  and  any  of 
the  effedls  we  fee  it  produce,  philofophers,  in  every  age,  feeni 
to  have  confidered  the  production  of  motion  by  impulfe,  as- 
almoft  the  only  phyfical  fact  wliich  flood  in  need  of  no  expla- 
nation. When  we  fee  one  body  attract  another  at  a diftance, 
our  curlofity  is  roufed,  and  we  inquire  how  the  connection  is- 
carried  on  between  them.  But  when  we  fee  a body  begin  to> 
move  in  confequence  of  an  impulfe  which  another  has  given.- 
it,  we  inquire  no  farther  : on  the  contrary,  we  think  a fact 
fufficiently  accounted  for,  if  it  can  be  fliewn  to  be  a cafe 
of  impulfe.  This  diftinction,  between  motion  produced  by 
impulfe,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  nature,  we  are  led,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  make,  by  confounding  together  efficient 
and  phyfical  caufes ; and  by  applying  to  the  latter,  maxims^ 
which  have  properly  a reference  only  to  the  former. — ^Another 

clrcum* 
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clrcumflance,  like  wife,  has  probably  confiderablc  Influence  : that, 
as  it  is  by  means  of  impulfe  alone,  that  we  ourfelves  have  a 
power  of  moving  external  objects ; this  fa<jt  is  more  familiar 
to  us  from  our  infancy  than  any  other ; and  flrikes  us  as  a fadl 
which  is  necelTary,  and  which  could  not  have  happened  other- 
v/ife.  Some  writers  have  'even  gone  fo  far  as  to  pretend  that, 
although  the  experiment  had  never  been  made,  the  communi- 
cation of  motion  by  impulfe,  might  have  been  predicted  by 
acafoning  a priori 


From  the  following  pafTage,  In  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s 
letters  to  Dr.  Bentley,  it  appears,  that  he  fuppofed  the  com- 
munication of  motion  by  impulfe,  to  be  a phenomenon  much 
more  explicabl^e,  than  that  a connexion  fliould  fubfift  between 
two  bodies  placed  at  a dlftance  from  each  other,  without  any 
intervening  rnediumi  ‘‘  It  is  inconceivable,”  fays  he,  that 
inanimate  brute  matter  (hould,  without  the  mediation  of 

i 

fomething  elfe  which  is  not  material,  operate  upon,  and  afFefl 
otherjiiatter,  without  mutual  contafi:  ; as  It  muft  do,  if  gra- 
vitation,  in  the  fenfe  of  Epicurus,  be  eflentlal  and  inherent  in  it. 
“ And  this  is  one  reafon  wTiy  I defired  that  you  would  not 
aferibe  innate  gravity  to  me.  Tliat  gravity  fhould  be  innate, 
inherent,  and  eflential  to  matter,  fo  that  one  body  may  aft 
on  another,  through  a vacuum,  without  the  mediation  of  any 
‘ thing  elfe,  by  and  through  wliich  their  aftion  and  force  may 
be  conveyed  irom  one  to  another,  is  to  me  fo  great  an  abfurdi- 
ty,  that  I believe  no  man  who  has,  in  philofophical  matters,  a 
competent  faculty  of  thinking,  can  ever  fall  into  it.” 

See  .an  Anfwer  to  Lord  Kaims’s  Eilay  on  Motion  ; by  John^Stewart,  M.  D* 
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With  tins  paffage  I fo  far  agree,  as  to  allow  that  it  Is  im-  CHAP. 

1 * 

poffible  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  one  body  adls  on  anotrier 
at  a diftance,  through  a vacuum.  But  I cannot  admit  that  it 
removes  the  difficulty  to  fuppofe,  that  the  two  bodies  are  in 
adtual  contadt.  That  one  body  may  be  the  efficient  caufe  of 
the  motion  of  another  body  placed  at  a diftance  from  it,  I do 
by  no  means  alfert ; but  only,  that  we  have  as  good  reafon  to 
believe  that  this  may  be  poffible,  as  to  believe  that  any  one  na.- 
tural  event  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  another. 


, I HAVE  been  led  into  this  very  long  difquifition,  concerning 
efficient  and  phyfical  caufes,  in  order  to  point  out  the  origin  of 
the  common  theories  of  perception  ; all  of  which  appear  to  me^^ 
to  have  taken  rife  from  the  fame  prejudice,  which  I have  already 
remarked  to  have  had  fo  extenfive  an  influence  upon  the  fpe- 
culations  of  natural  philofophers. 

Th  AT,  in  the  cafe  of  the  perception  of  diftant  bbjeds,  we  are 
naturally  inclined  to  fufped,  either  fomething  to  be  emitted  from 
the  objed  to  the  organ  of  fenfe,  or  fome  medium-  to  intervene 
between  the  objed  and  organ,  by  means  of  which  the  former 
may  communicate  an  impulfe  to  the  latter;  appears  from  the  com- 
mon modes  of  expreffion  on  the  fubjed,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  all  languages.  In  our  own,  for  example,  we  frequently  hear 
the  vulgar  fpeak,  of  light  ftriking  the  eye ; not  in  confequence 
of  any  philofophica!  theory  they  have  been, taught,  but  of  their 
own  crude  and  undiredfed  fpeculations.  Perhaps  there  are  fewr 
men  among  thofe  who  have  attended  at  all  to  the  hiftory  of 
their  own  thoughts,  who  will  not  recoiled  the  influence  of  thefe 
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ideas,  at  a period  of  life  long  prior  to  the  date  of  their  philo- 
iophical . ftudies.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  conceived  more 
fimple  and  natural  than  their  origin.  When  an  object  is  placed 
in  a certain  fituation  with  refpedt  to  a particular  organ  of  the^ 
body,  a perception  arifes  in  the  mind.:  v/hen  the  objedl  is  re- 
moved, the  perception  ceafes.  ^ Hence  we  are  led  to  apprehend 
fome  connexion  betw^een  the  objedl  and  the  perception;  and  as 
we  are  accuftomed  to  believe,  that  matter  produces  its  effedts 

r 

by  impulfe,  we  conclude  that  there  muft  be  fome  material  me- 
dium intervening  between  the  objedl  and  organ,  by  means  of 
which  the  impulfe  is  communicated  from  the  one  to  the 
other. — That  this  is  really  the  cafe,  I do  not  mean  to  difpute. 
I think,  however,  it  is  evident,  that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
medium  does  not  in  any  cafe  appear  a priori ; and  yet  the 
natural  prejudices  of  men  have  given  rife  to  an  univerfal  belief 
of  it,  long  before  they  were  able  to  produce  any  good  argu- 
ments in  fupport  of  their  opinion. 

% 

Nor  is  it  only  to  account  for  the  connexion  between 
the  objed  and  the  organ  of  fenfe,  that  philofophers  have 
had  recourfe  to  the  theory  of  impulfe.  They  have  imagined 
that  the  impreflion  on  the  organ  of  fenfe  is  communicated  to 

* Turn  porro  varlos  rerum  fentimus  odores, 

Nec  tamen  ad  nareis  venienteis  cernlmus  unquam : 

Nec  calidos  leftus  tuimur,  nec  frigora  quimus 
Ufurpare  ocuHs,  nec  voces  cernere  fuemus  ; 

QucC  tamen  omnia  corporea  conftare  necefl'e  ’ft 
Natura , quoniam  fenfus  impellere  polTunt. 

Lucret.  lib.  i.  p.  app. 
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the  mind,  in  a firailar  manner.  As  one  body  produces  a ^ 

change  in  the  ftate  of  another  by  impulfe,  fo  it  has  be.en  fup- 

pofed,  that  the  external  object  produces  perception,  (which  is 

a change  in  the  ftate  of  the  mind,)  firft,  by  feme  material  im-- 

/ 

preflion  made  on  the  organ  of  fenfe  ; and,  fecondly,  by  fome 
material  impreflion  communicated  from  the  organ  to  the  mind 
along  the  nerves  and  brain.  Thefe  fuppofitions,  indeed,  as  I 
had  occafion  already  to  hint,  were,  in  the  ancient  theories  of 
perception,  rather  implied  than  exprefled  ; but  by  modern  phi- 
lofophers,  they  have  been  ftated  in  the  form  of  explicit  pro - 
pofitions.  ‘‘  As  to  the  manner,”  fays  Mr.  Locke,  ‘‘  in  which 
bodies  produce  ideas  in  us  ; it  is  manifeftly  by  impulfe,  the 
only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  operate  in  And  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  although  he  does  not  fpeak  of  an  impulfe  made  on 
the  mind,  plainly  proceeded  on  the  principle  that,  as  matter 
can  only  move  matter  by  impulfe,  fo  no  connexion  could  be 
carried  on  between  matter  and  mind,  unlefs  the  mind  were 
prefent  (as  he  exprefles  it)  to  the  matter  from  which  the  laft 
impreflion  is  communicated.  “ Ts  not”  (fays  he)  the  fen- 
“ forium  of  animals,  the  place  where  the  fentient  fubftance  is 
prefent ; and  to  which  the  fenfible  fpecies  of  things  are 
brought,  through  the  nerves  and  brain,  that  there  they  may 
“ be  perceived  by  the  mind  prefent  in  that  place  Dr.  Clarke 
has  exprefled  the  fame  idea  ftill  more  confidently,  in  the  fol- 
lowing palTage  of  one  of  his  letters  to  Leibnitz.  ‘‘  Without 
‘‘  being  prefent  + to  the  images  of  the  things  perceived,  the 

foul 

* E flay  on  Human  Underflanding,  book  ii.  chap.  viii.  J ii. 

-j- 1 This  phrafe  of  “ the  foul  being  prefent  to  the  images  of  external  objedfs,” 
has  been  ufed  by  many  philofophers,  fince  the  time  of  Des  Cartes ; evi- 

dently 
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C H A P.  ‘‘ foul  could  not  poffibly  perceive  them.  A living  fubftance  can 

' w — “ only  there  perceive,  where  it  5s  prefent.  Nothing  can  any 

“ more  ad:,  or  be  aded  upon,  where  it  is  not  prefent,  than  it 
can  when  it  is  not.”  “ How  body  ads  upon  mind,  or  mind 
upon  body,’*  (fays  Dr.  Porterfield  '^'5)  “ I know  not ; but  this 
“ I am  very  certain  of,  that  nothing  can  ad,  or  be  aded  upon, 
‘‘  where  it  is  not ; and  therefore,  our  mind  can  never  perceive 
“ any  thing  but  its  own  proper  modifications,  and  the  varioms 
dates  of  the  fenforium,  to  which  it  is  prefent : fo  that  it  is  not 
the  external  fun  and  moon,  which  are  in  the  heavens,  which 
our  mind  perceives,  but  only  their  image  or  reprefentation, 
‘‘  impreffed  upon  the  fenforium.  How  the  foul  of  a feeing  man 
‘‘  fees  thefe  images,  (jr  how  it  receives  thofe  ideas,  from  fuch 
‘‘  agitations  in  the  fenforium,  I know  not  ; but  I am  fure  it  can 
“ never  perceive  the  external  bodies  themfelves,  to  which  it  is 
not  prefent.’^ 


dently  from  a defire  to  avoid  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing,  that  images  of  extenfion 
and  figure  can  exift  in  an  unextended  mind. 

“ Quaeris,”  (fays  Des  Cartes  himfelf,  in  replying  to  the  objections  of  one  of  his. 
antagonifts)  ‘‘  quomodo  exiflimem  in  me  fubjeCto  inextenfo  recipi  pofie  fpeciem, 
ideamve  corporis  quod  extenfum  eft.  Refpondeo  nullam  fpeciem  corpoream 
‘‘  in  mente  recipi,  fed  puram  intelleCtionem  tarn  rei  corporeae  quam  incorporeae 
fieri  abfque  ulla  fpecie  corporea  ; ad  imaginationem  vero,  quie  non  nifi  de 
rebus  corporeis  efle  poteft,  opus  quidem  efle  fpecie  quje  fit  verum  corpus,  et 

ad  quam  mens  fe  applied,  fed  non  quae  in  mente  reeipiatur.” It  appears,, 

therefore,  that  this  philofopher  fuppofed  his  images,  or  ideas,  to  exift  in  the 
hrain,  and  not  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Locke’s  exprelhons  fometimes  imply  the  one 
fuppofition,  and  fometimes  the  other. 

See  his  Treatife  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  356. 
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* The  fame  train  of  thinking,  which  had  led  thele  j.'hilo-  ^ 

X • 

fophers  to  fuppofe,  that  external  objefts  are  perceived  by  mearrs 
of  /pedes  proceeding  from  the  objefl;  to  the  mind,  or  by  means 
- of  fome  material  impreflion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  brain, 
has  fuggefted  to  a late  writer  a very  different  theory ; 
that  the  mind,  when  it  perceives  an  external  objed,  quits 
the  body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objed  of  perception.  “ The 
mind,”’  (fays  the  learned  author  of  Antient  Metaphyfics,) 
is  not  where  the  body  is,  when  it  perceives  what  Is 
“ diflant  from  the  body,  either  in  time  or  place,  becaufe  no- 
thing  can  ad,  but  when,  and  where,  it  is.  Now,  the  mind 
‘‘  ads  when  it  perceives.  The  mind,  therefore,  of  every  ani- 
' raal  who  has  memory  or  imagination,  ads,  and  by  confe- 
‘‘  fequence  exifts,  when  and  where  the  body  is  not ; for  it 
“ perceives  objeds  diflant  from  the  body  both  in  time  and 
place  f.”  Indeed,  if  we  take  for  granted,  that  in  perception 
the  mind  ads  upon  the  objed,  or  the  objed  upon  the  mind, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  admit  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that 

b 

* The  flighteft  plhlofophy”  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  teaches  us,  that  nothing 
‘‘  can  ever  be  prefent  to  the  mind,  but  an  image,  or  perception  ; ^and  that  the 

fenfes  are  only  the  inlets,  through  which  thefe  images  are  conveyed ; with- 
out  being  able  to  produce  any  immediate  intercourfe  between  the  mind  and  the 
“ object.  The  table,  which  we  fee,  feems  to  diminifh,  as  we  remove  farther 
from  it : but  the  real  table,  which  exifts  independent  of  us,  fufFers  no  al- 
“ teration : it  was,  therefore,  nothing  but  its  image  which  was  prefent  to  the 
mind.  Thefe”  (he  adds)  ‘‘  are  the  obvious  di6lates  of  reafon.” 

Essay  on  the  Academical  or  Sceptical  Philosophy. 
f Ant.  Met.  vol.  ii  p.  30S. 
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nothing  can  a6t  but  v^here  it  Is/’  we  muft,  of  neceffity,  con-* 
elude,  either  that  dbjefts  are  perceived  in  a way  fimilar  to 
what  is  fuppofed  in  the  ideal  tlipory,  or  that,  in  every  ad:  of 
perception,  the  foul  quits  the  body,  and  is  prefent  to  the  objed 
perceived.  And  accordingly,  this  alternative  is  exprefsly  ftated 
by  Malebranche  ; who  differs,  however,  from  the  writer  laft 
quoted,  in  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  his  hypothecs  ; and 
even  refts  his  proof  of  its  truth  on  the  improbability  of  the  other 
opinion.  “ I fuppofe,”  fays  he,  that  every  one  will  grant, 
that  we  perceive  not  external  objeds  immediately,  and  of 
‘‘  themfelves.  We  fee  the  fun,  the  ftars,  and  an  infinity  of 
objeds  without  us ; and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that,  upon  fucli 
occafions,  the  foul  fallies  out  of  the  body,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
lent  to  the  objeds  perceived.  She  fees  them  not  therefore 
by  themfelves  ; and  the  immediate  objed  of  the  mind  is 
‘‘  not  the  thing  perceived,  but  fornething  which  Is  intimately 
united  to  the  foul^  and  it  is  that  which  I call  an  idea : fo 
that  by  the  word  idea,  I underftand  nothing  elfe  here  but 
that  which  is  neareft  to  the  mind  when  we  perceive  any 

objed.— It  ought  to  be  carefully  obferved,  that,  in  order 

to  the  mind’s  perceiving  any  objed,  it  is  abfolutely  ne- 
“ ceffary  that  the  idea  of  that  objed  be  adually  prefent 
to  it.  Of  this  it  is  not  poffible  to  doubt.  The  things 
which  the  foul  perceives,  are  of  two  kinds.  They  are 
either  in  the  foul,  or  they  are  without  the  foul.  Thofe 
that  are  in  the  foul,  are  its  own  thoughts ; that  is  to  fay, 
all  its  different  modifications.  The  foul  has  no  need  of 
ideas  for  perceiving  thefe  things.  But  with  regard  to 
5 things 
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things  without  the  foul,  we  cannot  perceive  them  but  by  ^ 
means  of  ideas.” 

To  thefe  quotations,  I fhall  add  another,  which  con- 
tains the  opinion  of  Buffon  upon  the  fubjeT.  As  I do  not 
underftand  it  fo  completely,  as  to  be  able  to  tranflate  it  in  a 
manner  intelligible  to  myfelf,  I fhall  tranfcribe  it  in  the  w^ords 
of  the  author. 


“ L’ame  s’unit  Intimement  a tel  objet  qu’il  lui  plait,  la  dif- 
‘ tance,  la  grandeur*,  la  figure,  rien  ne  peut  nuire  a cette  union 

‘ lorfque  Tame  la  veut : elle  fe  fait  et  fe  fait  en  un  inftant 

^ la  volonte^n’eft-elle  done  qu’un  mouvement  corporel,  et  la 
‘ contemplation  un  fimple  attouchement?  Comment  cetattouche- 
‘ ment  pourroit-Il  fe  faire  fur  un  objet  eloigne,  fur  un  fujet 
‘ abftrait  ? Comment  pourrolt-il  s’operer  en  un  inflant  Indivi- 
‘ fible  ? A-t-on  jamais  con9U  du  mouvement,  fans  qu’il  y eut 
‘ de  I’efpace  et  du  terns  ? La  volonte,  fi  e’eft  un  mouvement, 
^ n’eft  done  pas  un  mouvement  materiel,  et  fi  I’unlon  de  Tame 
‘ a fon  objet  eft  un  attouchement,’  un  contad:,  cet  attouchement 
‘ ne  fe  fait-il  pas  au  loin  ? ce  contad  n’eft  il  pas  une  pene- 
‘ tration  ?” 


All  thefe  theories  appear  to  me  to  have  taken  rife,  firft, 
from  an  inattention  to  the  proper  objed  of  philofophy,  and  an 
application  of  the  fame  general  maxims  to  phyfical  and  to 
efficient  caufes ; and,  fecondly,  from  an  apprehenfion,  that  we 
underftand  the  connexion  between  impulfe  and  motion,  better 

than 
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c H A P.  t;han  any  other  phyfical  fad:.  From  the  detail  which  I have 
t given,  it  appears  how  extenfive  an  influence  this  prejudice  has 

had  on  the  inquiries  both  of  natural  philofophers,  and  of  meta- 
})hyficians. 

In  the  foregoing  reafonings,  1 have  taken  for  granted,  that 
motion  may  be  produced  by  impulfe ; and  have  contented  my- 
felf  with  aflerting,  that  this  fad:  is  not  more  explicable,  than 
the  motions  which  the  Newtonians  refer  to  gravitation  ; or  than 
the  intercourfe  which  is  carried  on  between  the  mind  and  exter- 
nal objed:s  in  the  cafe  of  perception.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  fome  of  the  ableft  philofophers  in  Europe  are  now  fatif- 
fied,  not  only  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  motion  being  in 
any  cafe  produced  by  the  ad;ual  contad:  of  two  bodies ; but 
that  very  ftrong  proofs  may  be  given,  of  the  abfolute  im- 
poflibility  of  fuch  a fuppofition : and  hence  they  have  been 
led  to  conclude,  that  all  the  effedcs  which  are  commonly 
referred  to  impulfe,  arife  from  a power  of  repulfion,  extend- 
ing to  a fmall  and  imperceptible  diftance  round  every  ele- 
ment of  matter.  If  this  dod:rine  fhall  be  confirmed  by 
future  fpeculations  in  phyfics,  it  muft  appear  to  be  a cu- 
rious circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of  fcience,  that  philofo- 
phers have  been  fo  long  occupied  in  attempting  to  trace 
all  the  phenomena  of  matter,  and  even  fome  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  mind,"  to  a general  fad:,  which,  upon  an  accurate 

' examination,  is  found  to  have  no  exiflence. 1 do  not  make 

this  obfervation  with  a view  to,  depreciate  the  labours  of  thefe 
philofophers  ; for,  although  the  fyftem  of  Bofcovich  were  com- 
pletely 
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pletely  eftabllfhed^^  It  would  not  dimlnifli,  in  the  fmalleft  de- 
gree, the  value  of  thofe  phyfical  inquiries,  which  have  pro- 
ceeded on  the  common  hypothefis,  with  refpedi:  to  impulfe. 
The  laws  which  regulate  the  communication  of  motion,  in  the 
cafe  of  apparent  contadt,  are  the  moft  general  fadts  we  obferve 
among  the  terreftrial  phenomena  ; and  theyjire,  of  all  phyfical 
events,  thofe  which  are  the  mofl  familiar  to  us,  from  our  ear- 
lieft  infancy.  It  was  therefore  not  only  natural  but  proper,  that 
philofophers  fliould  begin  their  phyfical  inquiries,  with  at- 
tempting to  refer  to  thefe,  (which  are  the  moft  general  laws 
of  nature,  expofed  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,)  the  par- 
ticular appearances  they  wiftied  to  explain.  And,  if  ever  the 
theory  of  Bofcovich  fhould  be  completely  eftabliflied,  it  will 
have  no  other  effed;,  than  to  refolve  thefe  laws  into  fome  prin- 
ciple ftlll  more  general,  without  affeding  the  folidity  of  the 
common  dodtrine,  fo  far  as  it  goes.. 

SECTION  III. 

Of  Dr,  Reid'' s Speculations  on  the  SubjeB  of  Perception, 


J T was  chiefly  in  confequence  of  the  fceptical  conclufions 
which  Biflrop  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Hume  had  deduced  from 
the  ancient  theories  of  perception,  that  Dr.  Reid  was  led  to  call 
them  in  queftion ; and  he  appears  to  me  to  have  fhewn,  in  the 
moft  fatisfad;ory  manner,  not  only  that  they  are  perfectly 
hypothetical,  but  that  the  fuppofitions  they  involve,  are  abfurd 

and 
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C A P.  ’and  inipoffible.  His  reafonings,  bn  this  part  of  our  conftitutlon, 
t - , undoubtedly  form  the  moft  important  acceffion  Vv’hich  the  phi- 

/ lofophy  of  the  human  mind  has  received  fince  the  time  of  Mr. 

Locke.  ' . 

But  although  Dr.  Reid  has  been  at  much  pains  to  over- 
turn the  old  ideal  fyftem,  he  has  not  ventured  to  fubfLitiite 
any  hypothefis  of  his  own  in  its  place.  And,  indeed,  he  was 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  limits  which  Nature  has  prefcribed 
to  our  philofophical  inquiries,  to  think  of  indulging  his  curio- 
fity,  in  fuch  unprofitable  fpeculations.  All,  therefore,  that  he 
is  to  be  underftood  as  aiming  at,  in  his  inquiries  concerning  our 
perceptive  powers,  is  to  give  a precife  ftate  of  the  fad:,  divefted 
of  all  theoretical  expreflions  ; in  order  to  prevent  philofophers 
from  Impofing  on  themfelves  any  longer,  by  'words  without 
meaning ; and  to  extort  from  them  an  acknowledgment,  that, 
with  refped  to  the  procefs  of  nature  in  perception,  they  are  no 

\ 

lefs  ignorant  than  the  vulgar.  ^ . 


According  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Reid’s  reafonings,  on  the 
fubjed  of  perception,  the  purpofe  to  which  they  are  fubferVient 
may  appear  to  feme  to  be  of  no  very  confiderable  importance; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  one  of  the  moft  valuable  eifeds  of  genuine 
philofophy,  is  to  remind  us  of  the  limited  powers  of  the  human 
underftanding  ; and  to  revive  th<  fe  natural  feelings  of  wonder 
and  admiration,  at  the  fpedacle  oi  :he. univei  % which  are  apt 
to  laqguifli,  in  confequence  of  long  fanxiliai  ty.  The  moft  pro- 
found difeoveries  which  are  placed  wntlun  tae  reach  of  our  re- 
fearches,  inftead  of  laying  open  to  our  view  the  efficient 

caufes 
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caufes  of  natural  appearances,  lead  to  a confeffion  of  human 
Ignorance  ; for,  while  they  flatter  the  pride  of  man,  and  in- 
creafe  his  power,  by  enabling  him  to  trace  the  fimple  and  beau- 
tiful laws  by  which  phyfical  events  are  regulated,  they  call  his 
attention,  at  the  fame  time,  to  thofe  general  and  ultimate  fads 
which  bound  the  narrow  circle  of  his  knowledge ; and  wdiicli, 
by  evincing  to  him  the  operation  of  powers,  whofe  nature  muft 
for  ever  remain  unknown,  ferve  to  remind  him  of  the  infuf- 
ficiency  of  his  faculties  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of  the  univerfe. 
Wherever  we  dired  our  inquiries  ; whether  to  the  anatomy  and 
phyfiology  of  animals,  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  to  the 
chemical  attradions  and  repullions,  or  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies ; we  perpetually  perceive  the  eifeds  of  powers 
which  cannot  belong  to  matter.  To  a certain  length  we  are 
able  to  proceed  ; but  in  every  refearch,  xve  meet  with  a line, 
which  no  induflry  nor  ingenuity  can  pafs.  It  is  a line  too, 

I 

which  is  marked  with  fuflicient  diftlndnefs  ; and  which  no  man 
now  thinks  of  pafTing,  who  has  juft  views  of  the  nature  and 
objed  of  philofophy.  It  forms  the  fcparation  between  that 
field  which  falls  under  the  furvey  of  the  phyfical  inquirer, 
and  that  unknown  region,  of  which,  though  it  was  necefTary 
that  we  fliould  be  aflTured  of  the  exiftence,  in  order  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  the  dodrines  of  natural  theology,  it  hath  not 
pleafed  the  Author  of  the  univerfe  to  reveal  to  us  the  wonders,  in 
this  infant  ftate  of  our  being.  It  was,  in  fad,  chiefly  by  tracing 
out  this  line,  that  Lord  Bacon  did  fo  much  fervice  to  fcience. 

y 

\ 

Beside  this  effed,  which  Is  common  to  all  our  philofo- 
plikal  purfuits,  of  impreffing  the  mind  with  a fenfe  of  that 

N , myftc- 
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myfterious  agency,  or  efficiency,  Into  which  general  laws  muft 
be  refolved ; they  have  a tendency,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive 
thofe  emotions  of  wonder  and  of  curlofity,  which  the  appear- 
ances of  nature  are  fo  admirably  fitted  to  excite ; but  which 
they  ceafe  to  produce,  in  confequence  of  long  familiarity.  In 
order  to  counteraft  the  influence  of  habit  in  weakening  thefe 
emotions,  it  is  necelTary  either  to  lead  the  attention  to  fafts 
which  are  calculated  to  ftrike  by  their  novelty,  or  to  prefent  to 
the  mind  familiar  appearances  in  a new  light:  and  fuch  are  the 
necelfary  and  obvious  effects  of  philofophical  inquiries ; fometimes 
extending  our  views  to  parts  of  nature  which  are  removed  from 
vulgar  obfervation ; and  fometimes  correGing  our  firfl  ap- 
prehenfions  with  refpedl  to  ordinary  events. The  com- 

munication of  motion  by  impulfe,  (as  I already  hinted,)  is 
as  unaccountable  as  any  phenomenon  we  know ; and  yet, 
moft  men  are  difpofed  to  confider  it,  as  a fa£t  which  does 
not  refult  from  will,  but  from  neceffity.  To  Tuch  men. 
It  may  be  ufeful  to  dired:  their  attention  to  the  univerfal 
law  of  gravitation  ; which,  although  not  more  wonderful  in 
itfelf,  than  the  common  effeds  of  impulfe,  is  more  fitted,  by 
its  novelty,  to  awaken  their  attention,  and  to  excite  their  curi- 
ofity.  If  the  theory  of  Bofcovich  fhould  ever  be  eftabliihed  on 
a fatisfadory  foundation,  it  would  have  tliis  tendency  In  a ftill 
more  remarkable  degree,  by  teaching  us  that  the  communica- 
tion of  motion  by  impulfe,  (which  we  are  apt  to  confider  as  a 
neceflTary  truth,)  has  no  exiftence  in  nature ; and  that  every 
cafe  in  which  it  appears  to  our  fenfes  to  take  place,  is  a phe- 
nomenon no  lefs  inexplicable,  than  that  principle  of  attradion 
which  binds  together  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  univerfe. 


If 
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If  fuch,  however,  be  the  effeds  of  our  phllofophical  pur-  G H^A  P 
ftiits  when  fuccefsfully  condudled,  it  muft  be  confefled  that  c-— v— — 
the  tendency  of  imperfed:  or  erroneous  theories  is  widely  dif- 
ferent. By  a fpecious  folution  of  infuperable  difliculties,  they  ^ 
fo  dazzle  and  bewilder  the  underftanding,  as,  at  once,  to  pre- 
vent us  from  advancing,  with  fteadinefs,  towards  the  limit  of 
human  knowledge  ; and  from  perceiving  the  exiftence  of  a 
region  beyond  it,  into  which  philofophy  is  not  permitted  to 
enter.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  genuine  fcience  to 
unmafk  the  impofture,  and  to  point  out  clearly,  both  to  the  learned 
and  to  the  vulgar,  what  reafon  can,  and  what  fhe  cannot,  accom- 
plifh.  This,  I apprehend,  has  been  done,  with  refped  to  the  hiflory 
of  our  perceptions,  in  the  moft  fatisfadory  manner,  by  Dr. 

Reid. When  a perfon  little  accuftomed  to  metaphyfical 

fpeculations  is  told,  that,  in  the  cafe  of  volition,  there  are  cer- 
tain invifible  fluids,  propagated  from  the  mind  to  the  organ 
which  is  moved  ; and  that,  in  the  cafe  of  perception,  the  ex- 
iftence and  qualities  of  the  external  objed  are  made  known  to 
us  by  means  of  fpecles,  or  phantafms,  or  images,  which  are  pre- 
fent  to  the  mind  in  the  fenforium  ; he  is  apt  to  conclude,  that 
the  intercourfe  between  mind  and  matter  is  much  lefs  myfte- 
rious  than  he  had  fuppofed ; and  that,  although  thefe  ex- 
preffions  may  not  convey  to  him  any  very  diftind  meaning, 
their  import  is  perfedly  underftood  by  philofophers.  It  is 
now,  I think,  pretty  generally  acknowledged  by  phyfiolo- 
gifts,  that  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  body,  is  a myftery 
which  has  nev^er  yet  been  unfolded;  but,  Angular  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, Dr.  Reid  was  the  firft  perfon  who  had  courage  to  lay 

completely  afide  all  the  common  hypothetical  language  con- 

N 2 cerning 
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c H A P,  cerning  perception,  and  to  exhibit  the  difficulty  in  all  its  mag- 

— 1 nitude,  by  a plain  ftatement  of  the  fad:.  To  what  then,  it 

maybe  afked,  does  this  ftatement  amount? — Merely  to  this; 
that  the  mind  is  fo  formed,  that  certain  impreffions  produced  ou 
our  organs  of  fenfe  by  external  objeds,  are  followed  by  cor- 
refpondent  fenfations ; and  that  thefe  fenfations,  (which  have 
^ no  more  refemblance  to  the  qualities  of  matter,  than  the  words- 
of  a language  have  to  the  things  they  denote,)  are  followed  by 
^ perception  of  the  exiftence  and  qualities  of  the  bodies  by 
which  the  impreffions  are  made  ; that  all  the  fteps  of  this  pro- 
cefs  are  equally  incomprehenfible  ; and  that,  for  any  thing  wq 
can  prove  to  the  contrary,  the  connexion  between  the  fenfation 
and  the  perception,  as  well  as  that  between  the  impreffion  and 
the  fenfation,  may  be  both  arbitrary : that  it  is  therefore  by  no 
means  impoffible,  that  our  fenfations  may  be  merely  the  occa- 
’ fions  on  which  the  correfpondent  perceptions  are  excited  ; and 

that,  at  any  rate,  the  confideration  of  thefe  fenfations,  which 
are  attributes  of  mind,  can  throw  no  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  ^ye  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  and  equalities 
of  body.  From  this  view  of  the  fubjed,  it  follows,  that  it  is 

9 , 

external  objeds  thernfelves,  and  not  any  fpecies  or  images  of 
thefe  objeds,  that  the  mind  perceives ; and  that,  although,  by 
the  conftitution  of  our  nature,  certain  fenfations  are  rendered 
the  conftant  antecedents  of  our  perceptions,  yet  it  is  juft  as 
difficult  to  explain  how  our  perceptions  are  obtained  by  their 
. means,  as  it  would  be,  upon  the  fuppofition,  that  th^  mind 
were  all  at  once  infpired  with  them,  without  any  concomitant 
feniations  whatever. 

These 
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These  remarks  are  general,  and  apply  to  all  our  various  ^ 
perceptions  ; and  they  evidently  ftrlke  at  the  root  of  all  the 
^ common  theories  upon  the  fubjed:.  The  laws,  however,  which 
regulate  thefe  perceptions,  are  different  in  the  cafe  of  the  diffe- 
rent fenfes,  and  form  a very  curious  objed  of  philofophical 
inquiry. — Thofe,  in  particular,  which  regulate  the  acquired 
perceptions  of  fight,  lead  to  fome  very  Interefling  and  important' 
fpeculations ; and,  I think,  have  never  yet  been  explained  in  a 
manner  completely  fatisfadory.  To  treat  of  them  in  detail; 
does  not  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work ; but  I fhall  have 
occafion  to  make  2l  fev/  remarks  on  them,,  in.  the  chapter  on 
Conception. 


In  oppofitlon-  to  what  f have  here  obferved  on  the  import- 
ance of  Dr.  Reid’s  fpeculations  concerning  our  perceptive 
powers,  I am  fenfible  it  may  be  urged,  that  they  amount  merely 
to  a negative  difcovery ; and  it  is  poffible,  that  fome  may 
even  be  forward  to  remark,  that  it  was  unneceffaty  to  em- 
ploy fo  much  labour  and  ingenuity  as  he  has  done,  to  over- 
throw an  hypothefis  of  which  a plain  account  would  have  been 
a fufficient  refutation. — To  fuch  perfons,  I would  beg  leave  to 
fuggeft,  that,  although,  in  confequence  of  the  j after  views  in 
pneumatology,  which  now  begin  to  prevail,  (chiefly,  I believe, 
in  confequence  of  Dr.  Reid’s  writings,)  the  ideal  fyftem  may  ap- 
pear to  many  readers  unphilofophical  and  puerile ; yet  the  cafe 
was  very  different  when  this  author  entered  upon  his  inquiries : 
and  I may  even  venture  to  add,  that  few  pofitive  difcoveries,  in 
the  whole  hiftory  of  fcience,  can.be  mentioned,  wd.ich  found  a 
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P*  jufter  claim  to  literary  reputation,  than  to  have  deteded,  fo 
clearly  and  unanfwerably,  the  fallacy  of  an  hypothcfis,  which 
has  defcended  to  us  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  philofophy ; and 
which,  in  modern  times,  has  not  only  ferved  to  Berkeley, 
and  Hume  as  the  bafis  of  their  fceptical  fyftems,  but  was 
adopted  as  an  indifputable  truth  by  Locke,  by  Clarke,  and  by 
Ne^tooc 

SECTION  IV. 

Of  the  Origin  of  our  Knowledge^ 

t 

T H E phllofophers  who  endeavoured  to  explain  the  opera- 
tions of  the  human  mind  by  the  theory  of  ideas,  and 
who  took  for  granted,  that  in  every  exertion  of  thought  there 
/ exifts  in  the  mind  fome  objed  diftind  from  the  thinking 
fubftance,  were  naturally  led  to  inquire  whence  thefe  ideas 
\ derive  their  origin ; in  particular,  whether  they  are  conveyed 
to  the  mind  from  without  by  means  of  the  fenfes,  or  form  part 
of  its  original  furniture  ? 

With  refped  to  this  queftlon,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  were 
various ; but  as  the  influence  of  thefe  opinions  on  the  prevailing 
fyftems  of  the  prefent  age  is  not  very  confiderable,  it  Is  not  ne- 
ceflfary,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  I have  in  view  in  this  work,  to 
confider  them  particularly.  The  moderns,  too,  have  been  much 
divided  on  the  fubjed  j fome  holding  with  Des  Cartes,  that 

the 
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the  mind  is  furniflied  with  certain  innate  ideas ; others,  with  C H A p, 

•I  • 

Mr.  Locke,  that  all  our  ideas  may  be'  traced  from  fenfation  and  -/ 

refle£tion ; and  many,  (efpeclally  among  the  later  metaphy- 

ficians  in  France,)  that  they  may  be  all  traced  from  fenfation 

* 

alone. 


% 

4 

Of  thefe  theories,  that  of  Mr.  Locke  deferves  more  particu- 
larly our  attention  ; as  it  has  ferved  as  the  bafis  of  moft  of  the 
metaphyfical  fyftems  which  have  appeared  fmce  his  time ; and 
as  the  difference  between  It  and  the  theory  which  derives  all  our 
ideas  from  fenfation  alone,  is  rather  apparent  than  real. 


In  order  to  convey  a juft  notion  of  Mr.  Locke’s  dodtrine 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  it  is  ncccffary  to  remark, 
that  he  refers  to  fenfation,  all  the  ideas  which  we  are  fuppofed 
to  receive  by  the  external  fenfes ; our  Ideas,  for  example,  of 
colours,  of  founds,  of  hardnefs,  of  extenfion,  of  motion ; 
and,  in  fhort,  of  all  the  qualities  and  modes  of  matter ; to  re- 
fledtion,  the  Ideas  of  our  own  mental  operations  which  we 
derive  from  confcioufnefs  ; our  ideas,  for  example,  of  memory, 
of  imagination,  of  volition,  of  pleafure,  and  of  pain.  Thefe 
two  fources,  according  to  him,  furnifh  us  with  all  our  fimple 
ideas,  and  the  only  power  wh^ch  the  mind  pofleffes  over  them, 
is  to  perform  certain  operations,  in  the  way  of  compofition, 
abftradlion,  generalifation,  &c.  on  the  materials  which  it  thus 
colledls  in  the  courfe  of  its  experience.  The  laudable  defire 
of  Mr.  Locke,  to  introduce  precifion  and  perfpicuity  Into  meta- 
phyfical fpeculations,  and  his  anxiety  to  guard  the  mind  againft 

error 


✓ 
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^ A error  in  general,  naturally  prepoffeffed  him  In  favour  of  a 
doflrine,  which,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  his  predeceflbrs, 
was  Intelligible  and  fimple ; and  which,  by  fuggefting  a me- 
thod, apparently  eafy  and  palpable,  of  analyfing  our  knowledge 
into  its  elementary  principles,  feemed  to  furnifh  an  antidote 
againft  thofe  prejudices  which  had  been  favoured  by  the  hy- 
pothefis  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  now  a confiderable  time  fince 
this  fundamental  principle  of  Mr.  Locke’s  fyllem  began  to  lofe 
its  authority  in  England  ; and  the  fceptical  conclufions,  which 
it  had  been  employed  to  fupport  by  fome  later  writers,  fur- 
niflied  its  opponents  with  very  plaufible  arguments  againft 
it.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris,  in  particular,  frequently 
mentions  this  dodrine  of  Mr.  Locke,  and  always  in 
terms  of  high  indignation.  Mark,”  (fays  he,  in  one  pal- 
fage,)  ‘‘  the  order  of  things,  according  to  the  account  of 
our  later  metaphyftclans.  Firft,  comes  that  huge  body,  the 
fenfible  world.  Then  this,  and  its  attributes,  beget  fenfible- 
Ideas.  Then,  out  of  fenfible  ideas,  by  a kind  of  lopping 
and  pruning,  are  made  ideas  intelligible,  whether  fpecific  or 
general.  Thus,  fhould  they  admit  that  mind  was  coeval  with 
body ; yet,  till  body  gave  it  Ideas,  and  awakened  its  dormant 
powers,  it  could  at  beft  have  been  nothing  more  than  a fort 
of  dead  capacity  ; for  Innate  ideas  it  could  not  pofFibly  have 
any.”  And,  in  another  paflage  : ‘‘  For  my  own  part,  when 
I read  the  detail  about  fenfation  and  reflexion,  and  am  taught 
the  procefs  at  large  how  my  ideas  are  all  generated,  I feein 
to  view  the  human  foul,  in  the  light  of  a crucible,  where 
truths  are  produced  by  a kind  of  logical  chemiftry.” 

If 
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ic 
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If  Dr.  Reid’s  reafonings  on  the  fubjedl  of  ideas  be  admitted, 
all  thefe  fpeculations  Vvdth  refpedl  to  their  origin  fall  to  the 
ground  ; and  the  qiicftion  to  which  they  relate,  is  reduced 
merely  to  a qiieflion  of  fact ; concerning  the  occafions  on  which 
the  mind  is  firft  led  to  form  thofe  fiinple  notions  into  which 
our  thoughts  may  be  analyfed,  and  which  may  be  confidered 
as  the  principles  or  elements  of  human  knowledge.  With  re- 
fpect  to  many  of  thefe  notions,  this  inquiry  involves  no  diffi- 
culty. No  one,  for  example,  can  be  at  a lofs  to  afcertain  the 
occafions  on  which  the  notions  of  colours  and  founds  are  firft 
formed  by  the  mind  : for  thefe  notions  are  confined  to  indivi- 
duals  wffio  are  poffeffed  of  particular  fenfes,  and  cannot,  by  any 
combination  of  words,  be  conveyed  to  thofe  who  never  enjoyed 
the  ufe  of  them.  The  hiftory  of  our  notions  of  extenfion  and 
figure,  (which  may  be  fuggefted  to  the  mind  by  the  exercife 
either  of  fight  or  of  touch,)  is  not  altogether  fo  obvious  ; and 
accordingly,  it  has  been  the  fubjecft  of  various  controverfies. 
To  trace  the  origin  of  thefe,  and  of  our  other  fimple  notions 
with  refpeift  to  the  qualities  of  matter ; or,  in  other  words,  to 
defcribe  the  occafions  on  which,  by  the  laws  of  our  nature,  they 
are  fuggefted  to  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  Dr. 
Reid’s  inquiry,  in  his  analyfis  of  our  external  fenfes  ; in  which 
he  carefully  avoids  every  hypothefis  with  refpedt  to  the  inex- 
plicable phenomena  of  perception  and  of  thought,  and  confines 
himfelf  fcrupuloufly  to  a literal  ftatement  of  fads. — ^Similar 
inquiries  to  thefe,  may  be  propofed,  concerning  the  occafions 
on  which  we  form  the  notions  of  time^  of  7notion^  of  number^ 
of  caiifation^  and  an  Infinite  variety  of  others.  Thus,  it  has  been 
obferved  by  different  authors,  that  every  perception  of  change 

O fuggefts 
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C HAP.  fuggefts  to  the  mind  the  notion  of  a caufe^  without  which  that 

A • 

^ change  could  not  have  happened.  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that, 
without  the  faculty  of  memory,  our  perceptive  powers  could 
never  have  led  us  to  form  the  idea  of  motion.  I fhall  after- 
wards fliew,  in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  that  without  the  fame 
faculty  of  memory,  we  never  could  have  formed  the  notion  'of 

\ 

time  f and  that  without  the  faculty  of  abftradlion,  we  could  not 

have  formed  the  notion  of  fiumber. Such  inquiries,  with 

refped:  to  the  origin  of  our  knowledge,  are  curious  and  im- 
portant; and  if  conducted  with  judgment,  they  may  lead  to 
the  moft  certain  conclufions ; as  they  aim  at  nothing  more  than 
to  afcertain  fadls,  which,  although  not  o.bvious  to  fuperficial 
;•  obfervers,  may  yet  be  difcovered  by  patient  inveftigation. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  juft  made  on  our  notions" 
of  time,  of  motion,  and  of  number,  it  is  evident,  that  the  in- 
quiry concerning  the  origin  of  human  knowledge  cannot  pof- 
fibly  be  difcufled  at  the  commencement  of  fuch  a work  as*^  thi§ 
but  that  it  muft  be  refumed  in  different  parts  of  it,  as  thofe 
faculties  of  the  mind  come  under  our  view,  with  which  the 
formation  of  our  different  fimple  notions  is  connected. 

With  refpefl  to  the  general  queftion,  Whether  all  cur  know- 
ledge may  be  ultimately  traced  from  our  fenfations  ? I fhall  only 
obferve  at  prefent,  that  the  opinion  we  form  concerning  it,  is 
of  much  lefs  confequence  than  is  commonly  fuppoied.  That 
the  mind  cannot,  without  the  groffeft  abfurdity,  be  confidered 
in  the  light  of  a receptacle  which  is  gradually  furnifhed  from 
without,  by  materials  introduced  by  the  channel  of  the  fenfes ; 

nor' 
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nor  in  that  of  a tabula  rafa^  upon  which  copies  or  refemblances  ^ 
of  things  external  are  imprinted  ; I have  already  iliewn  at 
fufficient  lerrgth.  Although,  therefore,  we  fhould  acquiefce  in  i 
the  conclufion,  that,  without  our  organs  of  fenfe,  the  mind 
muft  have  remained  deftitute  of  knowledge,  this  conceffion 
could  have  no  tendency  whatever  to  favour  the  principles  of, 
material fm  ; as  it  Implies  nothing  more  than  that  the  'impref- 
fions  made  on  our  fenfes  by  external  objects,  furnifli  the 
occafions  on  which  the  mind,  by  the  laws  of  its  conftitution,  is 
led  to  perceive  the  qualities  of  the  material  world,  and  to 
exert  all  the  different  modifications  of  thought  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

I 

From  the  very  flight  view  of  the  fubjed,  however,  which 
has  been  already  given,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that  this  doc- 
trine^ which  refers  the  origin  of  all  dur  knowdedge  to  the  y 

occafions  furnifhed  by  fenfe,  muft  be  received  with  many  limita- 
tions. That  thefe  ideas,  which  Mr.  Locke  calls  ideas  of 
reflexion,  (or,  in  other  words,  the  notions  which  we  form  of 
the  fubjefts  of  our  own  confcioufnefs,)  are  not  fuggefted  to  the 
mind  immediately  by  the  fenfations  arifing  from  the  ufe  of  our 
organs  of  perception,  is  granted  on  all  hands ; and,  therefore, 
the  amount  of  the  dodl:rine  now  mentioned.  Is  nothing  more 
than  this;  that  the  firft  occafions  on  which  our  various  Intel- 
ledlual  faculties  are  exercifed,  are  furnifhed  by  the  impreflions 
made  on  our  organs  of  fenfe ; and  confequently,  that,  without 
thefe  impreffions,  it  would  have  been  impoflible  for  us  to  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  of  our  faculties.  Agreeably  to  this  explana^ 
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C H^A  P.  tion  of  tlie  doarhie,  it  may  undoubtedly  be  fald  with  plaufi- 

(and,  I am  inclined  to  believe,  with  truth,)  that  the  oc- 
cafions  on  wdiich  all  our  notions  are  formed,  are  furnifhed 
either  immediately  or  ultimately  by  fenfe  ; but,  if  I am  not 
much  miftaken,  this  is  not  the  meaning  which  is  commonly 
annexed  to  the  doCtrine,  either  by  its  advocates  or  their  oppo- 
nents. One  thing  at  leaft  is  obvious,  that,  in  this  fenfe,  it 
does  not  lead  to  thofe  confequences  which  have  interefted  one 
party  of  philofophers  in  its  defence,  and  another  in  its  re- 
futation. 

ft 

i 

\ 


There  is  another  very  important  confideration  which  de- 
ferves  our^ attention  in  this  argument:  that,  even  on  the  fuppo- 
fition  that  certain  impreffions  on  our  organs  of  fenfe  are* 
neceffary  to  awaken  the  mind  to  a confcioufnefs  of  its  own  ex- 
iftence,  and  to  give  rife  to  the  exercife  of  its  various  faculties ; 
yet  all  this  might  have  happened,  without  our  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  of  the  exiftence,  of  the  ma- 
terial world.  To  facilitate  the  admiffion  of  this  propofition,. 

let  us  fuppofe  a being  formed  in  every  other  refped;  like  man 

^ — 

but  poffeffed  of  no  fenfes,  excepting  thofe  of  hearing  and  fmell- 
ing.  I make  choice  of  thefe  two  fenfes,  becaufe  it  is  obvious^ 
that  by  means  of  them  alone  we  never  could  have  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities  of  matter,  or  even  of 
the  exiftence  of  things  external.  All  that  we  could  poflibly 
have  inferred  from  our  occafional  fenfations  of  fmell  and  found,. 


would  have  been,  that  there  exifted  fome  unknown  caufe  by 
which  they  were  produced.' 

. ILet^ 
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Let  us  fuppofe  then  a particular  fenfation  to  be  excited  in 
the  mind  of  fiich  a being.  The  moment  this  happens,  he  muft 
neceffarlly  acquire  the  knowledge  of  two  fads  at  once  t that  of 
the  exiftence  of  the  fcnfatwn;  and  that  ot  his  own  exijlence^  as  a 
fentient  being.  After  the  fenfation  is  at  an  end,  he  can  remem- 
ber he  felt  it ; he  can  conceive  that  he  feels  it  again.  If  he  has 
felt  a variety  of  different  fenfations,  he  can  compare  them  toge- 
ther in  refped  of  the  pleafure  or  the  pain  they  have  afforded 
him  ; and  will  naturally  defire  the  return  of  the  agreeable  fenfa- 
tions, and  be  afraid  of  the  return  of  thofe  which  were  painful. 
If  the  fenfations  of  fmqjl  and  found  are  both  excited  in  his  mind 
at  the  fame  time,  he  can  attend  to  either  of  them  he  chufes> 
and  withdraw  his  attention  from  the  other  : or  he  can  with- 
draw his  attention  from  both,  and  fix  it  on  fome  fenfation 
he  has  felt  formerly.  In  this  manner,  he  might  be  led,  merely 
by  fenfations  exifting  in  his  mind,  and  conveying  to  him  na 
information  concerning  matter,  to  exercife  many  of  his  mofl 
important  faculties ; and  amidft  all  thefe  different  miodifi- 
eations  and  operations  of  his  mind,  he  would  feel,  with  irre- 
fiftible  convidion,  that  they  all  belong  to  one  and  the  fame 
fentient  and  intelligent  being  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  all  modifications  and  operations  of  himfelf — I fay  nothing, 
at  prefent,  of  the  various  fimple  notions,  (or  fimple  ideas, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,)  which  would  arife  in  his 
mind  ; for  example,  the  ideas  of  number^  of  duration^  of  caufe 
and  ejfedt^  of  perfonal  identity  ; all  of  which,  though  perfedly 
unlike  his  fenfations,  could  not  fail  to  be  fuggefled  by 
means  of  them.  Such  a being,  then,  might  know  all  that 
know  of  mind  at  prefent  \ and  as  his  language  would 

be 
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C H^A  P.  be  appropriated  to  mind  folely,  and  not  borrowed  by  analogy 


from  material  phenomena,  he  would  ev*en  poffefs  important  ad- 
vantages over  us  in  conduding  the  ftudy  of  pneumatology. 

From  thefe  obfervations  it  fufficiently  appears,  what  is  the 


real  amount  of  the  celebrated  dodrine,  which  refers  the  origin 


of  all  our  knowledge  to  our  fenfations  ; and  that,  even  grant- 
ing it  to  be  true,  (which,  for  my  own  part,  I am  difpofed  to  do, 


in  the  fenfe  in  which  1 have  now  explained  it,)  it  v/ould  by  no 


means  follow  from  it,  that  bur  notions  of  the  operations  of  mind, 
nor -even  many  of  thofe  notions  which  are  commonly  fuggefted 
■ to  us,  in  the  f,rjl  mjlance^  by  the  perception  of  external  objeds, 
^ are  necej[farily  fiibfcqiient  to  our  knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or 
even  of  the  exifterice,  of  matter. 

The  remarks  which  I have  offered  on  this  dodrine,  will 
not  appear  fuperfluous  to  thofe  who  recoiled  that,  although 
it  has,  for  many  years  paft,  been  a fubjed  of  controverfy 
in  England,  it  continues  ftill  to  be  implicitly  adopted  by  the 
bed.  philofophical  writers  in  France ; and  that  it  has  been 
employed  by  fome  of  diem  to  fupport  the  fyftem  of  materi- 
P'f  alifm  ;•  and  by  others  to  fhew,  that  the  intelledual  diftindions 
I j between  man  and  brutes,  arife  entirely  from  the  differences  in 
. I J their  animal  organization,  and  in  their  powers  of  external 
perception. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND, 

Of  Attention.  ■ 


we  are  deeply  engaged  in  converfation,  or  occu-  C H A P; 
pied  with  any  fpeculation  that  is  interefting  to  the  mind,  . * . 

the  llirrounding  objeds  either  do  not  produce  in  us  the  percep- 
tions they  are  fitted  to  excite ; or  thefe  perceptions  are  inftantly 

t 

forgotten.  A clock,  for  example,  may  ftrike  in  the  fame  room 
with  us,  without  our  being  able,  next  moment,  to  recolledt 
whether  we  heard  it  or  not. 

In  thefe,  and  fimilar  cafes,  I believe,  it  is  commonly 
taken  for  granted,  that  we  really  do.  not  perceive  the  ex- 
ternal objed;.  From  forne  analogous  fad:s,  however,  I am 
inclined  to  fufped:  that  this  opinion  is  not  well-founded.  A 
perfon  who  falls  afleep  at  church,  and  is  fudclenly  awaked,  is  “ 
unable  to  recollect  the  laft  words  fpoken  by  the  preacher ; 
or  even  to  recollect  that  he  was  fpeaking  at  all.  And 
yet,  that  fleep  does  not  fufpend  entirely  the  powers  of  per- 
ception, may  be  inferred  from  this,  that  if  the  preacher 

were 
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^ were  to  make  a fudden  paufe  in  his  difcourfe,  every  perfon 

f,  ^ in  the  congregation  who  w^as  afleep,  would  inftantly  awake. 

In  this  cafe,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  a perfon  may  be  con- 
Iclous  of  a perception,  without  being  able  afterwards  to  recoi- 
led; it. 

Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  general  .fad  might  be 
produced.  When  we  read  a book,  (efpeclally  in  a language 
which  is  not  perfedly  familiar  to  us,)  we  mull  perceive  fuc- 
ceflively  every  different  letter,  and  muft  afterwards  combine 
thefe  letters  into  fyllables  and  w^ords,  before  we  compre- 
hend the  meaning  of  a fentence.  This  'procefs,  however, 
paffes  through  the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the 
memory. 

* 

It  has  been  proved  by  optical  writers,  that,  in  perceiving 
^ the  diftances  of  vifible  objeds  from  the  eye,  there  is  a judg- 
ment of  the  underftanding  antecedent  to  the  perception.  In 
fome  cafes,  this  judgment  is  founded  on  a variety  of  circum- 
ftances  combined  together ; the  conformation  of  the  organ 
neceffary  for  diflind  vlfion  ; the  inclination  of  the  optic  axes ; ^ 
the  diftindnefs  or  indiftindnefs  of  the  minute  parts  of  the  ob- 
jed  ; the  diftances  of  the  intervening  objeds  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  eye  ; and,  perhaps,  on  other  circumftances  be- 
fides  thefe  : and  yet,  in  confequence  of  our  familiarity  with 
fuch  proceffes  from  our  earlieft  infancy,  the  perception  feems 
to  be  inftantaneous ; and  it  requires  much  reafoning,  to  con- 

5 viace 
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Vince  perfons  iinaccuftomed  to  phllofophical  fpeculations,  that 
the  fa£t  is  otherwilev 


CHAP. 
. II- 


Another  inflance  of  a ftlll  more  familiar  nature,  may  be 
of  ufe  for  the  farther  illuftration  of  the  fame  fubje£t.  - It  is 
well  known,  that  our  thoughts  do  not  fucceed  each  other  at 
random,  but  according  to  certain  laws  of  aflbciation,  which 
modern  philofophers  have  been  at  much  pains  to  inveftigate.  It 
frequently,  however,  happens,  particularly  when  the  mind  is 
animated  by  converfation,  that  it  makes  a fudden  tranfition 
from  one  fubjefl  to  another,  which,  at  firft  view,  appears  to  be 
very  remote  from  it ; and  that  it  requires  a confiderable  degree 
of  reflexion,  to  enable  the  perfon  himfelf  by  whom  the  tranfi- 
tion  was  made,  to  afcertaln  what  were  the  intermediate  ideas. 
A curious  inflance  of  fuch  a fudden  tranfition  is  mentioned  by 
Hobbes  in  his  Leviathan.  ‘‘  In  a company,”  (fays  he,)  ‘‘  in 
which  the  converfation  turned  on  the  civil  war,  what  could 
be  conceived  more  impertinent,  than  for  a perfon  to  afk 
abruptly.  What  was  the  value  of  a Roman  denarius  ? On  a 
little  reflexion,  however,  I was  eafily  able  to  trace  the  train 
of  thought  which  fuggefled  the  queflion  ; for  the  original 
‘‘  fubjedt  of  difcourfe  naturally  Introduced  the  hiflory  of  the 
King,  and  of  the  treachery  of  thofe  who  furrendered  his  per- 
fon  to  his  enemies ; this  again  introduced  the  treachery  of 
Judas  Ifcariot,  and  the  fum  of  money  which  he  received  for 
his  reward. — And  all  this  train  of  ideas,”  fays  Hobbes, 
pafled  through  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  in  a twinkling,  in 
confequence  of  the  velocity  of  thought.”  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  if  the  fpeaker  himfelf  had  been  interrogated 
about  the  connexion  of  ideas,  which  led  him  afide  from  the 
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CHAP,  original  topic  of  difcourfe,  he  would  have  found  hlmfclf,  at  fu'ft, 

H. 

V— — ' at  a lofs  for  an  anfwer. 

' In  the  inftances  which  have  been  laft  mentioned,  we  have 

alfo  a proof,  that  a perception,  or  an  idea,  which  paHes  through 
the  mind,  without  leaving  any  trace  In  the  memory,  may  yet 
ferve  to  introduce  other  ideas  connedled  with  it  by  the  laws  of 
aflbeiation.  Other  proofs  of  this  important  fact  fhall  be  men- 
tioned afterwards. 

# 

When  a perception  or  an  Idea  pafies  through  the  mlnd^ 
without  our  being  able  to  recolledl:  it  next  moment,  the  vulgar 
themfelves  aferibe  our  want  of  memory  to  a want  of  attention. 
Thus,  in  the  inftance  already  mentioned,  of  the  clock,  a perfon, 
upon  obferving  that  the  minute  hand  had  juft  pafled  twelve, 
would  naturally  fay,  that  he  did  not  attend  to  the  clock  when  it 
w^as  ftriking.  There  feems,  therefore,  to  be  a certain  effort  of 
mind  upon  which,  even  In  the  judgement  of  the  vulgar,  memory 
in  fome  meafure  depends ; and  which  they  diftinguifla  by  the 
name  of  attention. 

The  connexion  between  attention  and  memory  has  been 
remarked  by  many  authors.  Nec  dubium  eft,”  (fays  Quinc- 
tliian,  fpeaking  of  memory,)  quin  plurimum  in  hac  parte, 
valeat  mentis  intentio,  et  velut  acies  luminum  a profpecftu 
rerum  quas  intuetur  non  averfa.”  The  fame  obfervation  has 
been  made  by  Locke  and  by  moft  of  the  writers  on  the  fub- 
jedt  of  education. 

* 

««  Memory  depeillis  much  on  attention  and  repetition.’^  Locke’s  EfTay, 
b.  i.  chap.  X, 

But 


r 
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But  although  the  connexion  between  attention  and  memory  ^ ^ 

X • 

has  been  frequently  remarked  in  general  terms,  I do  not  < 

recolleft  that  the  power  of  attention  has  been  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  writers  on  pneumatology,  in  their  enumeration  of 
the  faeulties  of  the  mind  * ; nor  has  it  been  confidered  by  any 
one,  fo  far  as  1 know,  as  of  fufficient  importance  to  deferve  a 
particular  examination.  Helvetius,  indeed,  in  his  very  inge- 
nious wmrk,  De  rEfp?''it^  has  intitled  one  of  his  chapters^ 

De  Pmegale  capacite  a At tentioit ; but  v/hat  he  confiders  under 
this  article,  is  chiefly  that  capacity  of  patient  Inquiry,  (or  as  he 
calls  it,  attention  fuivie^)  upon  which  philofophical  genius 
feems  in  a great  meafure  to  depend.  He  has  alfo  remarked 
with  the  writers  already  mentioned,  that  the  impreffion  which 
any  thing  makes  on  the  memory,  depends  much  on  the  degree  of 


Some  important  obfervations  on  the  fubje6t  of  attention  occur  in  different 
parts  of  Dr.  Reid^s  writings  ; particularly  in  his  Effays  on  the  Intelledlual  Powers 
of  Man,  p.  62.  ; and  in  his  Effays  on  the  Adtive  Powers  of  Man,  p.  78,  et 
feq. — To  this  ingenious  author  we  are  indebted  for  the  remark,  that  attention 
to  things  external,  is  properly  called  obfervatioti ; and  attention  to  the  fubjedls  of 
our  confcioufnefs,  reflexion.  Pie  has  alfo  explained  the  caufes  of  the  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties which  accompany  this  lad:  exertion  of  the  mind,  and  M^hich  form  the 
chief  obftacles  to  the  progrefs  of  pneumatology.  I fhall  have  occafion,  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  work,  to  treat  of  habits  of  inattention  in  general,  and  to  fug- 
ged: fome  pradfical  hints  with  refpedl  to  the  culture  both  of  the  powers  of 
obfervation  and  reflexion.  The  view  which  I propofe  to  take  of  attention  at 
prefent,  is  extremely  limited ; and  is  intended  merely  to  comprehend  fucli 
general  principles  as  are  neceffary  to  prepare  the  reader  for  the  chapters  which 
are  to  follow. 

) 

t C’efl  I’attention,  plus  ou  molns  grande,  qui  grave  plus  ou  molns  pro- 
fondement  les  ohjets  dans  la  memolre.’’ 
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C H A p.  attention  we  give  to  it ; but  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  that  effort 
i-—* v—w  which  Is  abfolutely  effential  to  the  loweft  degree  of  memory. 

It  Is  this  effort  that  I propofe  to  confider  at  prefent ; — not  thofe 
different  degrees  of  attention  which  imprint  things  more  or  lefs 
deeply  on  the  mind,  but  that  adt  or  effort  without  which  we 
have  no  recolledtioii  or  memory  whatever. 

With  refpedl  to  the  nature  of  this  effort,  It  Is  perhaps  Im^* 
poffible  for  us  to  obtain  much  fatisfadlion.  We  often  fpeak  of 
greater  and  lefs  degrees  of  attention ; and,  I believe.  In  thefe 
cafes,  conceive  the  mind  (if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion)  to  exert 
itfelf  with  different  degrees  of  energy.  I am  doubtful,  how- 
ever, if  this  expreffion  conveys  any  diflindt  meaning.  For  my 
own  part,  I am  inclined  to  fuppofe,  (though  I would  by  no 
means  be  uiiderftood  to  fpeak  with  confidence,)  that  it  is  eiTen- 
tial  to  memory,  that  the  perception  or  the  idea  that  we  would 
wlfh  to  remember,  fliould  remain  in  the  mind  for  a certaia 
fpace  of  time,  and  fhould  be  contemplated  by  it  exclufively  of 
every  thing  elfe  ; and  that  attention  confifts  partly  (perhaps 
entirely)  in  the  effort  of  the  mind,  to  detain  the  idea  or  the 
perception,  and  to  exclude  the  other  objedts  that  follcit  its 
notice. 

Notwithstanding, however,  the  difficulty  ofafcertaIning,In 
what  this  adf  of  the  mind  confifts,  every  perfon  mufl;  be  fatisfied  of 
Its  reality  from  his  own  confeioufnefs ; and  of  Its  effential  connexion 
with  the  power  of  memory,  I have  already  mentioned  feveral  in- 
ftances  of  ideas  paffing  through  the  mind,  without  our  being 

able 
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able  to  recollect  them  next  moment.  Thefe  Inftances  were 
produced,  merely  to  illuftrate  the  meaning  T annex  to  the  word 
attention  ; and  to  recall  to  the  irecolleciion  of  the  reader,  a few 
ftriking  cafes,  in  which  the'  poffibility  of  our  carrying  on  a 
procefs  of  thought,’  which  we  arc  unable  to  attend  to  at'  the 
time,  or  to  remember  afterwards,  is  acknowledged  in  the  re- 
ceived fyftems  of  philofophy.  I Iliall  now  mention  fome  other 
phenomena,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  very  fimilar  to  thefe, 
and  to  be  explicable  in  the  fame  manner  5 although  they  have 
commonly  been  referred  to  very  different  principles. 


C 


H A 
11. 


P: 


The  wonderful  effedl  of  pradfice  In  the  formation  of  habits, 
has  been  often,  and  juffly,  taken  notice  of,  as  one  of  the  mofi: 
curious  circumftances  in  the  human  confUtution.  A mecha- 
nical operation,  for  example,  which  we  at  firft  performed 
with  the  utmoft  difficulty,  comes,  in  time,  to  be  fo  familiar 
to  us,  that  we  are  able  to  perform  it  without  the  fmalleft 
danger  of  miftake  ; even  while  the  attention  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely engaged  v/ith  other  fubjedls.  The  truth*  feems- to  be, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  affociation  of  ideas,  the  different- 
fteps  of  the  procefs  prefent  themfelves  fucceflively  to  the. 
thoughts,  without  any  recolledtion  on  our  part,  and  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  our  experience  ; 
fo  as  to  fave  us  entirely  the  trouble  of  hefitatlon  and  reflexion, 
by  giving  us  every  moment  a precife  and  ffeady  notion  of  the 
effedl  to  be  produced 

In 

* I do  not  mean  by  this  obfervation,  to  call  in  queflion  the  efFedls  which  the 
pra<!Iice  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  on  the  mufcles  of  the  body.  Thefe  are  as 

indifputable 
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In  the  cafe  of  fome  operations  which  are  very  familiar  to  us, 
we  find  ourfelves  unable  to  attend  to,  or  to  recollecT,  the  a£ls  of 
-the  will  by  which  they  were  preceded  ; and  accordingly,  feme 
philofophers  of  great  eminence  have  called  in  queftlon  the  ex- 
iftence  of  fuch  volitions  ; and  have  reprefented  our  habitual 
aQions  as  Involuntary  and  mechanical.  But  furely  the  circuin- 
fiance  of  our  inability  to  recolledl  our  volitions,  does  not  autho- 
pife  us  to  difpute  their  poffibility ; any  more  than  our  inability 
to  attend  to  the  procefs  of  the  mind,  in  eftimating  the  diftance 
of  an  objed  from  the  eye,  authorifes  us  to  affirm  that  the  per- 
ception is  inftantaneous.  Nor  does  it  add  any  force  to  the 
objedlon  to  urge,  that  there  are  infiances  in  which  we  find  it 
difficult,  or  perhaps  impoffible,  to  check  our  habitual  aftions 
by  a contrary  volition.  For  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  this 
contrary  volition  does  not  remain  with  us  fieadily  during  the 
whole  operation  ; but  is  merely  a general  intention  or  refolutlon, 
which  is  banlfhed  from  the  mind,  as  foon  as  the  occafion  pre- 
fents  itfelf,  with  which  the  habitual  train  of  our  thoughts  and 
volitions  is  affoclated  ^ 

\ 

\ 


— 

indifputable  as  its  effefis  on  the  mind. — A man  who  has  been  accufllomed  to 

write  with  his  right  hand,  can  write  better  with  liis  left  hand,  than  anotht'^r  who 

never  prafiifed  the  art  at  all ; but  he  cannot  write  fo  well  with  his  left  h.and  as 

with  his  right. — The  effefis  of  pradlice,  therefore,  it  fliould  feem,  are  pro(fyced 

> 

partly  on  the  mind,  and  partly  on  the  body. 

* The  folution  of  this  difficulty,  which  is  given 
what  curious. 


by  Dr.  Porterfield,  is  foi!ne- 


“ Such  is  the  power  of  cuftom  and  habit,  that  many  acTions  which  are  noN 
doubt  voluntary,  and  proceed  from  our  mind,  are  in  certain  circumftances 
rendered  neceilary,  fo  as  to  appear  altogether  mechanical,  and  independent 
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It  may  indeed  be  faid,  that  thefe  obfervations  only  prove  the  ^ ^ 

X X • 

poffibility  that  our  habitual  adions  may  be  voluntary.  But  if 
this  be  admitted,  nothing  more  can  well  be  required  ; for  furely, 
if  thefe  phenomena  are  clearly  explicable  from  the  known  and 
acknowledged  laws  of  the  human  mind,  It  would  be  unphilo- 
fophical  to  devife  a new  principle,  on  purpofe  to  account  for 
them.  The  do£trIne,  therefore,  which  I have  laid  down  with 
refpedl  to  the  nature  of  habits,  is  by  no  means  founded  on  hy- 
pothefis,  as  has  been  objeded  to  me  by  fome  of  my  friends;  ' 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  charge  of  hypothefis  falls  on  thofe  who 
attempt  to  explain  them,  by  faying  that  they  are  mechanical  or 
automatic  ; a doiftrine  which,  if  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  muft  be 
underftood  as  Implying  the  exiftence  of  fome  law  of  our  confti- 
lution,  which  has  been  hitherto  unobferved  by  philofophers  ; 
and  to  which,  I believe,  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing 
analogous  in  our  conflitutlon. 

In  the  foregoing  obfervations,  I have  had  In  view  a favourite 
dodlrine  of  Dr.  Hartley’s ; which  has  been  maintained  alfo  of 
late  by  a much  higher  authority,  I mean  Dr.  Reid. 


of  our  wills  ; but  it  does  not  from  thence  follow,  that  our  mind  is  not  con- 
cerned  in  fuch  motions,  but  only  that  it  has  impofed  upon  itfelf  a law,, 
whereby  it  regulates  and  governs  them  to  the  greateft  advantage.  In  all  this, 
‘‘  there  is  nothing  of  intrinfical  neeeflity  *,  the  mind  is  at  abfolute  liberty  to  adl 
as  it  pleafes ; but  being  a wife  agent,  it  cannot  chufe  but  to  a£l  in  conformity 
to  this  law,  by  reafon  of  the  utility  and  advantage  that  arifes  from  this  way 
of  a(5ling.”  Treatise  on  the  Eye,  vol.  ii.  p.  17, 

Habit” 
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Habit  (fays  tins  Ingenious  author)  “ differs  from  In- 
ftinft,  not  In  Its  nature,  but  In  Its  origin ; the  lafl  being 
‘‘  natural,  ^the  firft  acquired.  Both  operate  without  will  or 
Intention,  without  thought,  and  therefore  may  be  called 
mechanical  principles.”  In  another  paffage  f , he  expreffes 
fiimfelf  thus^  “ I conceive  it  to  be  a part  of  our  conftltution, 
that  what  we  have  been  accufhomed  to  do,  w^e  acquire  not  only 
a facility  but  a proiienefs  to  do  on  like  occafions  ; fo  that  it 
requires  a particular  will  or  effort  to  forbear  it,  but  to  do  it 
requires,  very  often,  no  will  at  all.” 


The  fame  dodrlne  Is  laid  down  ftill  more  explicitly  by  Dr. 

‘‘  Suppose,”  (fays  he,)  ‘‘  a perfon  who  has  a perfedly  volun- 
tary  command  over  his  fingers,  to  begin  to  learn  to  play  on 
“ the  harpfichord.  The  firft  ftep  is  to  move  his  fingers  from 
key  to  key,  with  a flow  motion,  looking  at  the  notes,  and 
exerting  an  exprefs  aft  of  volition  In  every  motion.  By 
degrees  the  motions' cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the  impref- 
fions  of  the  notes,  in  the  way  of  affociatlon,  fo  often  men-. 
‘‘  tioned,  the  afts  of  volition  growing  lefs  and  lefs  exprefs  all 
the  time,  till  at  laft  they  become  evanefcent  and  imper- 
ceptible.  For  an  expert  performer  will  play  from  notes,  or 
‘‘  ideas  laid  up  In  the  memory,  and  at  the  fame  time  carry  on 
a quite  different  train  of  thoughts  in  his  mind  ; or  even  hold 
a converfation  with  another.  Whence  we  may  conclude, 
that  there  is  no  intervention  of  the  idea,  or  ftate  of  mind, 

* Eflays  on  the  A.£live  Powers  of  Man,  p.  128.  f Ibkl.  p.  130. 

called 
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^^3 


called  Will  Cafes  of  this  fort.  Hartley  calls  tranlltlons  ^ ^ ^ 

' X i » 

of  voluntary  actions  into  automatic  ones.”  v- — 


I CANNOT  help  thinking  it  more  philofophical  to  fuppofe^ 
that  thofe  adions  which  are  originally  voluntary,  always  con* 
tinue  fo ; although, ,..Jn  the  cafe  of  operations  which  arc 
become  habitual  in  confequence  of  long  pradlice,  w^e  may 
not  be  able  to  recoiled  every  different  volition.  Thus,  in 
the  cafe  of  a performer  on  the  harpfichord,  I apprehend, 
that  there  is  an  ad  of  the  will  preceding  every  motion  of 
every  finger,  although  he  may  not  be  able  to  recoiled 
thefe  volitions  afterwards ; and  although  he  may,  during  - 
the  time  of  his  performance,  be  employed  in  carrying  on  a 
ftparate  train  of  thought.  For,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  ^ 
moft  rapid  performer  can,  when  he  pleafes,  play  fo  flowly,  as 
to  be  able  to  attend  to,  and  to  recoiled,  every  feparate  ad  of  his 
will  in  the  various  movements  of  his  fingers ; and  he  can  gra-  j 
dually  accelerate  the  rate  of  his  execution,  till  he  is  unable  to 
recoiled  thefe  ads.  Now,  in  this  inftance,  one  of  two  fuppo- 
fitions  muft  be  made ; the  one  is,  that  the  operations  in  the 
two  cafes  are  carried^  on  precifely  in  the  fame  manner,  and  differ 
only  in  the  degree  of  rapidity  ; and  that  when  this  rapidity  ex- 
ceeds a certain  rate,  the  ads  of  the  will  are  too  momentary  to 
leave  any  impreffion  on  the  memory. — The  other  Is,  that  when 
the  rapidity  exceeds  a certain  rate,  the  operation  is  taken  en- 
tirely. out  of  our  hands ; and  is  carried  on  by  fbrne  unknown’ 
power,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are  as  ignorant,  as  of  the’ 
caufe  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  motion  of  the 


* Vol.  i.  p.  io8,  109. 

■Q. 


inteftines. 
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C^H  A p.  Inte (lines The  lad  fuppofition  feems  to  me  to  be  fomewliat 

Jt  j.  • 

fimilar  to  that  of  a man  who  fhould  maintain,  that,  although 
a body,  projected  with  a moderate  velocity,  is  feen  to  pals 
^ through  all  the  intermediate  fpaces  in  moving  from  one  place  to 
I another,  yet  we  are  not  intitled  to  conclude,  that  this  happens 
when  the  body  moves  fo  quickly  as  to  become  invifible  to  the 
eye.  The  former  fuppofition  is  fupported  by  the  analogy  of 
many  other  fadls  in  our  conftitution.  Of  fome  of  thefe  I have 
already  taken  notice ; and  it  would  be  eafy  to  add  to  the  num- 

. I ber. An  expert  accountant,  for  example,  can  fum  up^ ' 

V almoft  with  a fmgle  glance  of  his  eye,  a long  column  of  figures. 
He  can  tell  the  fum,  with  unerring  certainty ; while,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  is  unable  to  recollect  any  one  of  the  figures  of 
v/hich  that  fum  is  compofed  ; and  yet  nobody  doubts,  that  each 
of  thefe  figures  has  paffed  through  his  mind,  or  fuppofes,  that 
when  the  rapidity  of  the  procefs  becomes  fo  great  that  he  is 

'*  This  feems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Bifhop  Berkeley,  whofe  do£lrine 
concerning  the  nature  of  our  habitual  adlions,  coincides  with  that  of  the  two 
phiiofophers  already  quoted.  “ It  mull  be  owned,  we  are  not  confcious  of  the 
fyftole  and  diaftole  of  the  heart,  or  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm.  It  may 
**  not,  neverthelefs,  be  thence  inferred,  that  unknowing  nature  can  adl  regu- 
larly  as  well  as  ourfeives.  The  true  inference  is,  that  the  felf-thinking  indi- 
vidual,  or  human  perfon,  is  not  the  real  author  of  thofe  natural  motions, 
‘‘  And,  in  fadl,  no  man  blames  himfelf,  if  they  are  wrong,  or  values  himfelf, 
if  they  are  right.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  fingers  of  a mufician,  which 
fome  objedl  to  be  moved  by  habit,  which  underftands  not ; it  being  evident 
that  what  is  done  by  rule,  mull  proceed  Trom  fomething  that  underftands  the 
rule  *,  therefore,  if  not  from  the  mufician  himfelf,  from  fome  other  adliive 
‘‘  intelligence ; the  fame,  perhaps,  which  governs  bees  and  fpiders,  and  moves 
the  limbs  of  thofe  who  walk  in  their  «^See  a Treatife,  entitled^ 

p.  123.  2d  edit, 
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unable  to  recolleft  the  various  fteps  of  it,  he  obtains  the  refult 
by  a fort  of  infpiration.  This  laft  fuppofition  would  be  per- 
feflly  analogous  to  Dr.  Hartley’s  doitriue  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  our  habitual  exertions. 

i 

The  only  plaufible  objedlion  which,  I think,  can  be  offered 

to  the  principles  I have  endeavoured  to  eftablifli  on  this  fubjeft, 

is  founded  on  the  aftonifliing,  and  almoft  incredible  rapidity, 

they  neceffarily  fuppofe  in  our  intellediual  operations. — When 

a perfon,  for  example,  reads  aloud ; there  miift,  according  to 

this  dodlrine,  be  a feparate  volition  preceding  the  articulation  of 

every  letter ; and  it  has  been  found,  by  a(3;ual  trial  that  it  ivS 

poffible  to  pronounce  about  two  thoufand  letters  in  a minute. 

Is  it  rcafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  fo  many 

different  ads  in  an  interval  of  time  fo  very  inconfiderable  ? 

/ 

With  refped  to  this  objedlon,  it  may  be  obferved,  in  the 
firft  place,  that  all  arguments  againft  the  foregoing  dodrine 
with  refped  to  our  habitual  exertions,  in  fo  far  as  they  are 
founded  on  the  Inconceivable  rapidity  which  they  fuppofe  In 
our  intelledual  operations,  apply  equally  to  the  common  doc- 
trine concerning  our  perception  of  diflance  by  the  eye.  But 
this  is  not  all.  To  what  does  the  fuppofition  amount, 
which  is  confidered  as  fo  incredible  ? Only  to  this,  that 

* Incredibili  velocitate  peraguntur  et  repetuntur  mufculorum  contradiones. 
Docent  curfus,  praefertim  quadrupedum ; vel  lingua,  quas  quadringinta  voca- 
bula,  forte  bis  mille  literas,  exprimit,  fpatio  temporis  quod  minutum  vocare 
folemus,  quamvis  ad  multas  literas  exprimcndas  plures  mufculorum  contrac- 
tiones  requirantur. 

ConfpeBm  Medicine  Theoreticay  Grego^5^  Edit,  altera^  p.  lyi. 
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the  mind  is  io  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  certain  intel- 
ledlual  procefl'es,  in  intervals  of  time  too  fhort  to  be  eftimated 
by  our  faculties;  a fuppofition  which,  fo  far  from  being  extra- 
vagant, is  fupported  by  the  analogy  of  many  of  our  moft  certain 
conclufions  in  natural  philofophy.  The  difcoveries  made  by  the 
microfcope  have  laid  open  to  our  fenfes  a world  of  wonders,  the 
exiftence  of  which  hardly  any  man  would  have  admitted  upon  in- 
ferior evidence ; and  have  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  thofe 
phyfical  fpeculations,  which  explain  fome  of  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nature,  by  means  of  modifications  of  matter 
■far  too  fubtile  for  the  examination  of  our  organs.  Why  then 
fhould  it  be  confidered  as  unphilofophical,  after  having  de- 
inonftrated  the  exiftence  of  various  intellectual  procefies  which 
efcape  our  attention  in  confequence  of  their  rapidity,  to  carry 
the  fuppofition  a little  farther,  in  order  to  bring  under  the 
known  laws  of  the  human  conftitution,  a clafs  of  mental  opera- 
tions, which  muft  otherwife  remain  perfectly  inexplicable  ? 
Surely,  our  ideas  of  time  arc  merely  relative,  as  well  as  our  ideas 
of  extenfion  ; nor  is  there  any  good  reafon  for  doubting,  that, 
if  our  powers  of  attention  and  memory  were  more  perfeCt  than 
they  are,  fo  as  to  give  us  the  fame  advantage  in  examining 
rapid  events,  which  the  microfcope  gives  for  examining  minute 
portions  of  extenfion,  they  would  enlarge  our  views  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  intellectual  world,  no  lefs  than  that  inftrumerit  has 
with  refpeCt  to  the  material. 

It  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  remove,  ftill  more  com- 
pletely, fome  of  the  fcruples  which  are  naturMly  fuggefted  by 
the  foregoing  doClrine,  to  remark,  that,  as  the  great  ufe  of 
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attention  and  memory  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure  up  the  refults  ^ F, 

of  our  experience  and  reflexion  for  the  future  regulation  of  our 
conducT,  It  would  have  anfwered  no  purpofe  for  the  author  of 
our  nature  to  have  extended  their  province  to  thofe  intervals  of 
time,  which  we  have  no  occafion  to  eflimate  in  the  common 
bufinefs  of  life.  All  the  intelledual  procelfes  I have  mentioned 
are  fubfervieiit  to  fome  particular  end,  either  of  perception  or 
of  aftion  ; and  it  would  have  been  perfedly  fuperfluous,  if, 
after  this  end  were  gained,  the  fleps  which  are  iriftrumental  in 
bringing  it  about,  were  all  treafured  up  in  the  memory.  Such 

t 

a conftitution  of  our  nature  would  have  had  no  other  effefl;  but 
to  ftore  the  mind  with  a variety  of  ufelefs  particulars. 

After  all  I have  fald,  it  will  perhaps  be  ftill  thought,  that 
fome  of  the  reafonings  I have  offered  are  too  hypothetical ; 
and  it  is  even  poffible,  that  fome  may  be  difpofed  rather  to  dis- 
pute the  common  theory  of  vifion,  than  admit  the  conclufiona 
I have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh.  To  fuch,  I flatter  myfelf 
that  the  following  confiderations  may  be  of  ufe,  as  they  afford 
a more  palpable  inftance,  than  any  I have  yet  mentioned,  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  thoughts  may  be  trained  by  prac- 
tice, to  ffiift  from  one  thing  to  another. 

When  an  equillbrift  balances  a rod  upon  his  finger,  not  only 
the  attention  of  his  mind,  but  the  obfervatioii’  of  his  eye,  is 
conftantly  requifite. — It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  his  body 
* which  fupports  the  objed:  is  never  wholly  at  reft ; otherwife 

I 

! the  obje<ff:  would  no  more  fland  upon  it,  than  if  placed  in  the 
L fame  pofition  upon  a table.  The  equilibrift,  therefore,  muff: 
watch,  in  the  very  beginning,  every  inclination  of  the  objefl: 
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• from  the  proper  pofition,  in  order  to  counteracl  this  inclination 
by  a contrary  movement.  In  this  manner,  the  objed:  has  never 
time  to  fall  in  any  one  diredion,  and  is  fupported  in  a way 
fomewhat  analogous  to  that  in  which  a top  is  fupported  on  a 
pivot,  by  being  made  to  fpin  upon  an  axis. — That  a perfon 
fhould  be  able  to  do  this  in  the  cafe  of  a fmgle  objed,  is  cu- 
rious ; but  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  balance  in  the  fame  way, 
two,  or  three,  upon  different  parts  of  his  body,  and  at  the 
fame  time  balance  himfelf  on  a fmall  cord  or  wire,  is  indeed 
wonderful.  Nor  is  it  poffible  to  conceive  that,  in  fuch  an  in- 
ftance,  the  mind,  at  one  and  the  fame  moment,  attends  to  thefe 
different  equilibriums  ; for  it  is  not  merely  the  attention  which 
is  requifite,  but  the  eye.  We  muft  therefore  conclude,  that 
both  of  thefe  are  direded  fucceffively  to  the  different  equili- 
briums, but  change  from  one  objed  to  another  with  fuch  velo- 
city, that  the  effed,  with  refped  to  the  experiment,  is  the  fame 
as  if  they  were  direded  to  all  the  objeds  conftantly. 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  farther, , vdth  refped  to  this  laft 
illuftration,  that  it  affords  dired  evidence  of  the  poflibility  of 
our  exerting  ads  of  the  will,  which  we  are  unable  to  recoiled  j 
for  the  movements  of  the  equilibrift  do  not  fucceed  each  other 
in  a regular  order,  like  thofe  of  the  harpfichord  player,  in  per- 
forming a piece  of  mufic ; but  muff  in  every  inftance  be  regu- 
lated by  accidents,  which  may  vary  in  numberlefs  refpeds,  and 
which,  indeed,  muft  vary  in  numberlefs  refpeds,  every  time 
he  repeats  the  experiment : and  therefore,  ^^lthough,  In  the 
former  cafe,  we  fhould  fuppofe,  with  Hartley,  ‘‘  that  the  mo- 
tions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the  impreffions  of  the 
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notes,  in  the  way  of  affoclatlon,  without  any  intervention  of 
the  flate  of  mind  called  will,”  yet,  in  this  inftance,  even  the 
polTibility  of  fuch  a fuppofition  is  diredlly  contradicted  by 
the  faft. 

The  dexterity  of  jugglers,*  (which,  by  the  way,  merits  a 
greater  degree  of  attention  from  philofophers,  than  it  has  yet 
attradled,)  affords  many  curious  illuftrations  of  the  fame  doc- 
trine. The  whole  of  this  art  feems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  this 
principle  ; that  it  Is  poffible  for  a perfon,  by  long  pradllce,  to 
acquire  a power,  not  only  of  carrying  on  certain  intelledlual  pro-* 
ceffes  more  quickly  than  other  men,  (for  all  the  feats  of  legerde-^ 
main  fuppofe  the  exercife  of  obfervation,  thought,  and  volition,) 
but  of  performing  a variety  of  movements  with  the  hand,  before  ! 
the  eyes  of  a company,  in  an  interval  of  time  too  fhort  to  enable  j 

I 

the  fpedators  to  exert  that  degree  of  attention,  which  is  necef-'' 
fary  to  lay  a foundation  for  memory 


As  fome  philofophers  have  difputed  the  Influence  of  the  will  In 
the  cafe  of  habits,  fo  others  (particularly  Stahl  and  his  followers) 
have  gone  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  by  referring  to  the  will  all 
the  vital  motions.  If  it  be  admitted,  (fay  thefe  philofophers,) 
that  there  are  inftances  in  which  we  will  an  effedt,  without 
being  able  to  make  it  an  object  of  attention.  Is  it  not 
.poflTible  that,  what  we  commonly  call  the  vital  and  involuntary 
motions,  may  be  the  confequences  of  our  own  thought  and  vo- 
lition ? But  there  is  furely  a wide  difference  between  thofe 
cafes,  in  which  the  mind  was  at  firfl  confcious  of  thought  and 


^ See  Note  [E], 
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•1 X * 

V from  the  growing  rapidity  of  the  intellediial  procefs  ; and  a 

cafe  in  which  the  effeQ:  itfelf  is  perfectly  unknown  to  the  bulk 
of  mankind,  even  after  they  arrive  at  maturity,  and  in  which 

this  effed:  has  continued  to  take  place  with  the  moft  perfedl 

* 

regularity,  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  animal  exiftence, 
and  long  before  the  firft  dawn  of  either  reflexion  or  ex- 
perience. 

Some  of  the  followers  of  Stahl  have  ftated  the  facft  rather 
inaccurately,  even  with  refpedl  to  our  habitual  exertions. 
Thus  Dr.  Porterfield,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Eye,  is  at  pains 
to  prove,  that  the  foul  may  think  and  will  without  know- 
ledge or  confcioufnefs.  But  this,  I own,  is  to  me  inconceiv- 
able. The  true  ftate  of  the  fad:,  I apprehend,  Is,  that  the  mind 
may  think  and  will,  without  attending  to  its  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions, fo  as  to  be  able  afterwards  to  recoiled:  them. — ^Nor  is  this 
merely  a verbal  criticifm  ; for  there  Is  an  important  difference 
between  confcioufnefs  and  attention,  which  it  is  very  neceffary 
to  keep  in  view,  in  order  to  think  upon  this  fubjed:  with  any 
degree  of  precifion.  * The  one  is  an  involuntary  ftate  of  the 
mind  ; the  other  is  a voluntary  ad  ; the  one  has  no  immediate 
connexion  with  memory ; but  the  other  is  fo  effentially  fub- 

* The  di.fbindion  between  attention  and  confcioufnefs  is  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Reid,  in  his'Eflays  on  the  Intelledual  Powers  of  Man,  p.  6o.  Attention  is 
a voluntary  ad  *,  it  requires  an  adive  exertion  to  begin  and  to  continue  it  j 
and  it  may  be  continued  as  long  as  we  will  but  confcioufnefs  is  involuntary, 
and  of  no  continuance,  changing  with  every  thought.”  The  fame  author  has 
remarked,  that  thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind  have  been  frequently  con- 
founded by  philofophers,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Locke. 
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iervient  to  it,  that,  without  feme  degree  of  it,  the  ideas  ata^  per- 
ceptions which  pafs  through  tljp  mind,  feein  to  leave  no  trace 
behind  them. 

V 

St 


CHAP. 

11. 


When  two  perfons  are  fpeaklng  to  us  at  once,  we  can  attend 
to  either  of  them  at  pleafure,  without  being  much  difturbed  by 
the  other.  If  we  attempt  to  llften  to  both,  we  can  underhand 
neither.  The  fa£I  feems  to  be,  that  when  we  attend  conftantlv 
to  one  of  the  fpeakers,  the  words  fpoken  by  the  other  make 
no  impreffion  on  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  our  not  at- 
tending to  them ; and  affect  us  as  little  as  if  they  had  not  been 
uttered.  This  power,  however,  of  the  mind  to  attend  to  either 
fpeaker  at  pleafure,  fuppofes  that  it  is,'  at  one  and  the  fame 
time,  confclous  of  the  fenfations 'which  both  produce. 


Another  well-known  fad:  may  be  of  ufe  in  illuflratlng  the 
fame  diftindlon.  A perfon  who  accidentally  lofes  his  fight, 
never  fails  to  improve  gradually  in  the  fenfibility  of  his  touch. — 
Now,  there  are  only  two  ways  of  explaining  this.  The  one  is, 
that,  in  confequence  of  the  lofs  of  the  one  fenfe,  fome  change  takes 
place  in  the  phyfical  conftitutioii  of  the  body,  fo  as  to  improve 
a different  organ  of  perception.  The  other,  that  the  mind 
gradually  acquires  a power  of  attending  to  and  remembering 
thofe  {lighter  fenfations  of  which  it  was  formerly  confeious,  but 
which,  from  our  habits  of  inattention,  made  no  impreffion 
whatever  on  the  memory.  No  one,  furely,  can  hefitate  for  a 
moment,  in  pronouncing  which  of  thefe  two  fuppofitions  is 
the  more  philofophical. 
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.Having  treated,  at  confiderable  length,  of  thofe  habits  in 
which  both  mind  and  body  are  concerned,  I proceed  to  make 
a few  remarks  on  fome  phenomena  which  are  purely  intellec- 
tual ; and  which,  I think,  are  explicable  on  the  fame  principles 
with  thofe  which  have  been  now  under  our  review. 


Every  perfon  who  has  ftudied  the  elements  of  geometry, 

t 

muft  have  obferved  many  cafes  in  which  the  truth  of  a theorem, 
ftruck  him  the  moment  he  heard  the  enunciation.  I do  not 
allude  to  thofe  theorems  the  truth  of  which  is  obvious  almoft 
to  fenfe ; fuch  as,  that  any  two  fides  of  a triangle  are  greater 
than  the  third  fide  ; or  that  one  circle  cannot  cut  another 
circle  in  more  than  two  points  ; but  to  fome  propofitions  with 
refped;  to  quantity,  confidered  abhradtly,  (to  fome,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,)  which  almoft  every  ftudent 
would  be  ready  to  admit  without  a demonftration.  Thefe  pro- 
pofitions,  however,  do  by  no  means  belong  to  the  clafs  of 
axioms  ; for  their  evidence  does  not  ftrike  every  perfon  equally, 
but  requires  a certain  degree,  of  quicknefs  to  perceive  it.  At 
the  fame  time,  it  frequently  happens,  that,  although  we  are 
convinced  the  propofition  is  true,  we  cannot  ftate  immediately 
to  others  upon  what  our  convidion  is  founded.  In  fuch  cafes, 
I think  it  highly  probable,  that  before  we  give  our  aftent  to  the 
theorem,  a procefs  of  thought  has  paffed  through  the  mind, 
but  has  paffed  through  it  fo  quickly,  that  we  cannot,  without 
difficulty,  arreft  our  ideas  in  their  rapid  Tucceftlon,  and  ftate 

* Of  the  nature  of  thefe  procefles  of  thought,  I fliall  treat  fully  in  another 
part  of  my  work,  under  the  article  of  Reafoning.  I have  expref  ed  myfclf  con- 
ccming  them  in  this  chapter,  in  as  general  terms  as  poffible. 
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them  to  others  m their  proper  and  logical  order.  It  is  fome 
confirmation  of  this  theory,  tha''  there  are  no  propofitions  of 
v;hich  it  is  more  difficult  to  give  a legitimate  proof  from  firft 
principles,  than  of  thofe  which  are  only  removed  a few  fteps 
from  the  clafs  of  axioms  and  that  thofe  men  who  are  the  maft 
remarkable  for  their  quick  perception  of  mathematical  truth,  are 
feldom  clear  and  methodical  in  communicating  their  know« 
ledge  to  others. — A man  of  a moderate  degree  of  quicknefs,  the 
very  firft  time  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  method  of  fluxions,  or  of  the  method  of  prime 
and  ultimate  ratios,  is  ahnoft  inftantaneoufly  fatisfied  of  their 
truth  ; yet  how  difficult  is  it  to  demonftrate  thefe  principles 
rigoroufly  ! 

What  I have  now  faid  with  refped;  to  mathematics,  may 
be  applied  in  a great  meafure  to  the  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge. How  many  queftions  daily  occur  to  us,  in  morals,  in 
politics,  and  in  common  life ; in  confidering  which,  we  almoft 
inftantaneoufly  fee  where  the  truth  lies,  although  w^e  are  not 
in  a condition,  all  at  once,  to  explain  the  grounds  of  our  con- 
vidlion  ! Indeed,  I apprehend,  there  are  few,  even  among 
thofe  who  have  devoted  themfelves  to  ftudy,  but  who  have  not 
been  habituated  to  communicate  their  knowledge  to  others, 
who  are  able  to  exhibit,  in  their  natural  order,  the  different 
fteps  of  any  inveftigation  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  form 
a particular  conclufion.  The  common  obfervation,  therefore, 
that  an  obfcure  elocution  always  indicates  an  imperfed:  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjed  ; although  it  may  perhaps  be  true  with  re- 
fped  to  men  who  have  cultivated  the  art  of  fpeaking,  is  by  no 
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mean.  .0  be  relied  on  a.  a general  rule.  In  judging  of  the  .akn« 
of  thofe  whole  fpeculaliona  have  been  carried  on  with 

merely  to  their  own  private  fatislattion. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  I have  heard  of  more 
than  one  inftance,  of  men  who,  without  any  mathematica  e u- 
cation,  were  able,  on  a little  reflexion,  to  give  a folution 
of  an;  Ample  algebraical  problem , and  who,  at  the  fame 
time  were  perfedly  incapable  of  explaining  by  what  fteps  t ey 
obtained  the  refult.  In  thefe  cafes,  we  have  a dired  proof  of 
the  poff.bility  of  inveftigating  even  truths  which 
mote,  by  an  intelledual  procefs,  which,  as  foon  as  it  is  mi  e , 
vanlflies  almoA  entirely  from  the  memory—  t is  probable,  th_ 
fomething  of  the  fame  kind  takes  place  much  more  frequently 
Ud  the  otLr  branches  of  knowledge,  in  which  our  reafonings 
confift  commonly  but  of  a few  fteps.  Indeed,  I am  inclined  m 
think,  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  our 
fpeculative  conclufions  are  formed. 

There  is  no  talent,  I apprehend,  fo  elTential  to  a public 
fpeaker,  as  to  be  able  to  ftate  clearly  every  different  ftep  of 
tLfe  trains  of  thought  by  which  he  himfelf  was  led  to  the 
conclufions  he  wiflies  to  eftablifti.  Mudr  may  be  here  done 
by  ftudy  and  experience.  Even  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  the 
tmth  of  a propofition  feems  to  ftrike  us  mftantaneouflj,  a- 
though  we  may  not  be  able,  at  firft,  to  difcover  the  media  m 
proof,  we  feldom  fail  in  the  difeovery  by  perfeveiance.  No- 
thing contributes  fo  much  to  form  this  talent  as  the  ftudy  o 
metanhyfics ; not  the  abfurd  metaphyfies  of  the  fchools,  bu 
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that  ftudy  which  has  the  operations  of  the  mind  for  Its  objefl:.^ 
By  habituating  us  to  reflect  on  the  fubjecls  of  our  confciouf-  j 
nefs,  it  enables  us  to  retard,  in  a confiderable  degree,  the  cur-j 
rent  of  thought;  to  arrefl  many  of  thofe  ideas,  which  would 
otherwife  efcape  our  notice  ; and  to  render  the  arguments  which 
we  employ  for  the  convidtion  of  others,  an  exadt  tranfcript  of 
thofe  trains  of  inquiry  and  reafoning,  which  originally  led  us  to 
form  our  opinions. 

These  obfervations  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  an  Important 
diftinftion  between  the  intellectual  habits  of  men  of  fpeculation 
and  of  action.  The  latter,  who  are  under  a neceflity  of  think- 
ing  and  deciding  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  are  led  to  culti- 
vate, as  much  as  poffible,  a quicknefs  in  their  mental  opera- 
tions; and  fometimes  acquire  it  in  fo  great  a degree,  that  their 
judgments  feem  /to  be  almofl;  mtuitive.  To  thofe,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  not  merely  to  form  opinions  for  them- 
felves,  but  to  communicate  them  to  others,  it  is  necelTary  to 
retard  the  train  of  thought  as  it  pafles  in  the  mind,  fo  as  to  be 
able  afterwards  to  recolleCt  every  different  ftep  of  the  procefs  ; 
a habit,  which,  in  fome  cafes,  has  fuch  an  influence  on  the 
intellectual  powers,  that  there  are  men,  who,  even  in  their 
private  fpeculations,  not  only  make  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftru- 
ment  of  thought,  but  form  thefe  words  into  regular  fen** 
tences. 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firff,  a paradoxical  obfervatlon, 
that  one  great  employment  of  philofophers,  in  a refined  age, 
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C H A P.  is  to  bring  to  light,  and  arrang  , ^ , /i^,.,.aure  of  lan- 

“•  trai)LS_ef.  thought,  .-hrch  appea  f-na  jbe^  ^ 

guages,  and  from  the  i,,  the  mod 

ments,  to  have  palled  t g_  in  nroof  hov^'ever,  of  this, 

remote  and  /X  fydemadcal  Analogy  which  we 

it  is  fufficient  to  men  , _ .nj-ouch  the  ftrudhire  of  the 

i-md,  w a certain  i„^he  torn, a, ion  of  the 

mod  imperfea  tongnes,  ( „eneral  principles,  which 

different  parts  of  the  verbs,)  and  ^hole  gen  p 

,,,  pHilofophical  ^ rLtngnage,  mo,  of  the  rnded 

precedents  and  da  ' f.,bjea  to  another, 

tribe,  we  find  words  transfer  ^ho  fird  made 

^^rhich  indicate,  m the  refemblance  or  of  analogy. 

the  ^/hardly  be  afcribed  to  accident,  but  may 

Such  transferences  can  har  y phUofopher 

be  confidered  as  proofs  tha 

afterwards  points  out  p perceived  by  the 

gnifhed  by  the  fame  ,,,,  probable 

inventors  of  language,  g 

r - c::;.::::  - ---  - 

fubject. 


■ Non  «m  .Ms  appear  a bold  or  Incretbb.e  f“Wf 
reflea  on  the  fagacity  and  ingenu.ty  vrh.ch  ■ J 

peafant,,  engage  in  long  procelTes 

their  fituation.  They  , inclination,  and 

of  abdradt  reafoning,  for  which  th  y 
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which  It  IS  impoflible  to  carry  on  without  the  ufe  of  a cultl-  C H P . 
vated  and  a copious  language ; but,  when  prefled  by  prefent 
circumftances,  they  combine  means  to  accoraplifh  particular 
ends,  in  a manner  which  indicates  the  exercife  both  of  inven- 
tion and  of  reafoning.  It  is  probable  that  fuch  proceffes  are 
carried  on  in  their  minds,  witl^  much  lefs  affiftance  from  lan- 
guage, than  a philofopher  would  derive  on  a fimilar  occafion; 
and  it  is  almoft  certain,  ‘that  they  would  find  themfelves  per- 
fedtly  incapable  of  communicating  to  others  the  fteps  by  which 
^ they  were  led  to  their  conclufions.  In  confequence  of  thefe 
circumftances,  the  attainments  of  the  human  mind,  in  its  ruder 
ftate,  perifii  with  the  individual,  without  being  recorded  in 
writing,  or  perhaps  expreffed  in  words;  and  we  are  left  to 
infer  th^m  indired;ly  from  the  ftructure  of  language,  or  from 
the  monuments  of  ancient  cufioms  and  inflitutions. 

When  a train  of  thought  leads  to  any  interefting  conclu- 
fion,  or  excites  any  pleafant  feeling,  it  becomes  peculiarly  dif- 
ficult to  arreft  our  fleeting  ideas;  becaufe  the  mind,  when  once 
it  has  felt  the  pleafure,  has  little  inclination  to  retrace  the  fteps 
by  which  it  arrived  at  it.  This  is  one  great  caufe  of  the  diffi- 
culty attending  phllofophical  criticifm.  When  a critic  explains 
to  us,  why  we  are  pleafed  with  any  particular  beauty,  or  offend- 
ed with  any  defed:,  it  is  evident,  that  if  his  theory  be  juft^ 
the  circumftances  which  he  points  out  as  the  foundation  of  our 
pleafure  or  uneafinefs,  muft  have  occurred  to  our  minds  be- 
fore we  were  pleafed  with  the  beauty,  or  offended  with  the 
deffcl:.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  fometimes  happens,  when  a critic  has 
been  fortunate  in  his  theory,  that  we  recognize  at  firft  fight 


our 
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onr  old  ideas,  and,  without  any  farther  confideration,  are  ready 
to  bear  teftimony  to  the  truth,  from  our  own  confcioufnefs.  So 
very  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  attend  to  die  Ideas  which  excite 
fuch  feelings,  That  it  often  appears  to  be  doubtful,  whether  a 
theory  be  right  or  wrong ; and  that  where  there  is  every  reafou 
to  believe  that  the  pleafure  is  produced  in  all  men  in  the  fame 
way,  different  critics  adopt  different  theories  with  refpedl  to 
its  caufe.  It  is  long  practice  alone,  joined  to  what  is  common- 
ly called  a metaphyfical  turn  of  mind,  (by  which  I think  is 
chiefly  to  be  underftood,  a capacity  of  refleding  on  the  fub- 
jeds  of  our  confcioufnefs,)  that  can  render  fuch  efforts  of  at- 
tention eafy.  Exquifite  fenfibllity,  fo  far  from  being  ufeful 
in  this  fpecies  of  criticifm,  both  gives  a difrellffi  for  the  ftudy, 
and  difqualifies  for  purfuing  it. 


Before  we  leave  the  fubjed  of  attention.  It  is  proper  to  take 
notice  of  a queftion  which  has  been  ftated  with  refped  to  it ; 
whether  we  .have  the  power  of  attending  to  more  than  one 
thing  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant;  or,  in  other  words,  whether 
we  can  attend  at  one  and  the  Tame  inftant,  to  objeds  which 
we  can  attend  to  feparately  *?  This  queftion  has,  if  I am 
not  miftaken,  been  already  decided  by  feveral  philofophers  in 
the  negative;  and  I acknowledge,  for  my  own  part,  that  al- 
though their  opinion  has  not  only  been  called  in  queftion  by 
others,  but  even  treated  with  fome  degree  of  contempt  as 
altogether  hypothetical,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moft  rea- 
fonable  and  philofophlcal  that  we  can  form  on  the  fubjed/ 

* I have  added  this  explanation  to  obviate  the  queftion,  what  is  meant  by 
.0fie  objed  ? 

There 


There  is  mdeed  a great  variety  of  cafes,  la  which  the 
mind  apparently  exerts  dliterent  afts  of  attention  at  once;  but 
from  the  inftances  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  of  the 
aftonifhing  rapidity  of  thought,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  this  may 
be  explained,  without  fuppofing  thefe  adls  to  be  co-exiftent ; and 
I may  even  venture  to  add,  it  may  all  be  explained  in  the 
moft  fatisfa(fl:ory  manner,  without  afcribing  to  our  intelledlual 
operations,  a greater  degree  of  rapidity  than  that  with  which 
we  know  from  the  fad:  that  they  are  fometimes  carried  on. 
The  effed:  of  prad-ice  in  increafing  this  capacity  of  apparently 
attending  to  different  things  at  once,  renders  this  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  in  queflion,  more  probable  than  any  other. 

The  cafe  of  the  equilibrift  and  rope-dancer  already  mention- 
ed, is  particularly  favourable  to  this  explanation;  as  it  affords 
dired:  evidence  of  the  poffibility  of  the  mind’s  exerting  dif- 
ferent fucceffive  ad:s  in  an  interval  of  time  fo  fliort,  as  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  fenfible  effed:,  as  if  they  had  been  exerted  at 
one  and  the  fame  moment.  In  this  cafe,  indeed,  the  rapidity 
of  thought  is  fo  remarkable,  that  if  the  different  ad;s  of  the 
mind  were  not  all  neceffarily  accompanied  with  different  move- 
ments of  the  eye,  there  can  be  no  reafon  for  doubting,  that 
the  philofophers,  whofe  dodcrine  I am  now  controverting, 
,wou]d  have  afferted,  that  they  are  all  mathematically  co-exiflent. 

Upon  a queftion,  however,  of  this  fort,  which  does  not  ad- 
mit of  a periedly  dired,  appeal  to. the  fad:,  I would  by  no 
means  be  imderflood  to  decide  with  confidence;  and  therefore 
I fnould  wiih  the  conclufions  I am  now  to  ftatc,  to  be  received 
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• as  only  condltionallly  eftahllfl'ied.  They  are  neceflary  and  ob- 
vious confequences  of  the  general  principle,  ‘‘  that  the  mind 
can  only  attend  to  one  thing  at  once but  muft  ftand  or 
fall  with  the  truth  of  that  fuppohtion. 

It  Is  commonly  underftood,  I believe,  that,  in  a concert  of 
mufic,  a good  ear  can  attend  to  the  different  parts  of  the  mufic 
feparately,  or  can  attend  to  them  all  at  once,  and  feel  the  full 
effecT  of  the  harmony.  If  the  dodirine,  however,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  eftablilh,  be  admitted,  it  will  follow,  that, 
in  the  latter  cafe,  the  mind  is  conftantly  varying  its  attention 
from  the  one  part  of  the  mufic  to  the  other,  and  that  its  ope- 
rations are  fo  rapid,  as  to  give  us  no  perception  of  an  interval 
of  time. 

The  fame  dodlrine  leads  to  foine  curious  conclufions  with 
refpedl  to  vifion.  Suppofe  the  eye  to  be  fixed  in  a particular 
pofition,  and  the  pidfure  of  an  objedl  to  be  painted  on  the 
retina.  Does  the  mind  perceive  the  complete  figure  of  the 
objedt  at  once,  or  is  this  perception  the  refult  of  the  various- 
perceptions  we  have  of  the  different  points  in  the  outline  I 
With  refpedt  to  this  queftion,  the  principles  already  ftated  lead 
me  to  conclude,  that  the  mind  does  at  one  and  the  fame  time- 
perceive  every  point  in  the  outline  of  the  objedt,  (provided  tlie 
whole  of  it  be  painted  on  tlie  retina  at  the  fame  inftant,)  for 
perception,  like  confeioufnefs,  is  an  involuntary  operation.  As 
no  two  points,  however,  of  the  outline  are  in  the  fame  direc- 
tion, every  point,  by  itfelf,  conftitutes  juft  as  diftindl  an  objedt 
of  attention  to  the  mind,  as  if  it  w'ere  feparated  by  an  interval 
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of  empty  fpace  from  all  the  reft.  If  the  doctrine  therefore  ^ 
formerly  ftated  be  juft,  It  Is  impoflible  for  the  mind  to  attend  ^ 

to  more  than  one  of  thefe  points  at  once ; and  as  the  percep- 
tion of  the  figure  of  the  obje6l,  implies  a knowledge  of  ^the 
relative  fituation  of  the  different  points  with  refpedt  to  each 
other,  we  muff  conclude,  that  the  perception  'of  figure  by  the 
eye,  is  the  refult  of  a number  of  diff'erent  a6ls  Qf-attention. 

Thefe  adls  of  attention,  however,  are  performed  with  fuch  ■ 
rapidity,  that  the  effedt,  with  refpecl  to  us,  is  the  fame  as  if  the 
perception  were  inftantaneous. 

In  farther  confirmation  of  this  reafoning.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, that  if  the  perception  of  vifible  figure  were  an  im- 
mediate confequence  of  the  pidlure  on  the  retina,  we  fhould 
have,  at  the  firft  glance,  as  diftindt  an  idea  of  a figure  of  a 
thoufand  fides,  as  of  a triangle  or  a fquare.  The  truth  is,  that 
when  the  figure  is  very  fimple,  the  procefs  of  the  mind  is  fo 
rapid,  that  the  perception  feems  to  be  inftantaneous ; but  when  ) 
the  fides  are  multiplied  beyond  a certain  number,  the  interval 
of  time  neceffary  for  thefe  different  adls  of  attention  becomes 
perceptible. 

It  may  perhaps  be  alked,  what  I mean  by  a point  In  the 

• * 

outline  of  a figure,  and  what  it  is  that  conftitutes  this  point 
one  objedt  of  attention  ? The  anfwer,  I apprehend,  is,  that 
this  point  Is  the  minimwnjvi/lbUe,  If  the  point  be  lefs,  we  cannot 
perceive  it:  if 'it  be  greater,  it  is  not  all  feen  in  one  diredliom 

If  thefe  obfervatlons  be  admitted,  It  will  follow,  that,  with- 
out the  faculty  of  memory,  we  could  have  had  no  perception 
of  vifible  figure, 
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CHAPTER  THIRD. 

On  Conception. 

Y Conception,  I mean  that  power  of  the  mind,  which 
enables  it  to  form  a notion  of  an  abfent  object  of  percep- 
tion ; or  of  a fenfatlon  which  it  has  formerly  felt.  I do  not 
contend  that  this  is  exclufively  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
word,  but  I think  that  the  faculty  which  I have  now  defined, 
deferves  to  be  diftlnguilhed  by  an  appropriated  name. 

Conception  Is  often  confounded  with  other  powers. 
When  a painter  makes  a picture  of  a friend,  who  is  abfent  or. 
dead,  he  is  commonly  faid  to  paint  from  memory;  and  the 
expreffion  is  fufficlently  corred:  for  common  converfatlon.  But 
in  an  analyfis  of  the  mind,  there  is  ground  for  a diftincrion. 
The  power  of  conception  enables  him  to  make  tlie  features  of 
his  friend  an  objed  of  thought,  fo  as  to  copy  the  refemblance ; 
the  power  of  memory  recognifes  thefe  featunss  as  a former  ob- 
jed  of  perception.  Every  ad  of  memory  includes  an  idea  of 
the  paft ; conception  implies  no  idea  of  time  whatever 

* Shakefpeare  calls  this  power  the  mlnd*s  eye.” 

Hamlet. — “ My  father  I Methinks  I fee  my  father. 

Horatio. — “ Where,  my  Lord  5 
Hamlet.— In  my  mind’s  eye,  Horatio.” 

Ad  I.  Scene  4. 

According 
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According  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  word  conception 
correfponds  to  what  was  called  by  the  fchool-men  fimple  appre^ 
henfion ; with  this  difference  only,  that  they  included,  under  this 
name,  our  apprehenfion  of  general  propofitions  ; whereas  I 
fhould  wifh  to  limit  the  application  of  the  word  conception  to 
our  fenfations,  and  the  objects  of  our  perceptions.  Dr.  Reid, 
in  his  Inquiry,  fubflitutes  the  word  conception  inftead  of  the 
fimple  apprehenfion  of  the  fchools,  and  employs  it  in  the  fame 
extenfive  fignification.  I think  it  may  contribute  to  make  our 
ideas  more  diftindf,  to  reftrid;  its  meaning  : — and  for  fuch  a 
reftridion,  we  have  the  authority  of  philofophers  in  a cafe  per- 
fedly  analogous. — In  ordinary  language,  we  apply  the  fame 
word  perception^  to  the  knowledge  which  we  have  by  our 
f^fes __of  external _objeds,  and  to  our  knowledge  of  fpecii- 
]c\dve  truth : and  yet  an  author  would  be  juftly  cen« 
fured,  who  fhould  treat  of  thefe  two  operations  of  the  mind 
under  the  fame  article  of  perception.  I apprehend  there  is  as 
wide  a difference  between  the  conception  of  a truth,  and  the 
conception  of  an  abfent  objed  of  fcnfe,  as  between  the  percep- 
tion of  a tree,  and  the  perception  of  a mathematical  theorem. — 
I have  therefore  taken  tlie  liberty  to  diflinguifh  alfo  the  two 
former  operations  of  the  mind  : and  under  the  article  of  con- 
ception^ fliall  confine  myfelf  to  that  faculty  whofe  province  it  is 
to  enable  us  to  form  amotion  of  our  pafl:  fenfations,  or  of  the 
objeds  of  fenfe  that  vv^e  have  formerly  perceived. 

Conception  is  frequently  tifed  as  fynonymous  with  ima- 
gination. Dr,  Reid  fays,  that,  imagination,  in  its  proper 
fenfe,.  fignifies  a lively  conception  of  objeds  of  fight.”  This 
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Is  a talent”  (he  remarks)  ‘‘  of  importance  to  poets  and 
orators ; and  deferves  a proper  name,  on  account  of  its  con- 
nexicn  with  their  arts.”  He  adds,  that  ‘‘  imagination  is  dif- 
tinguiflied  from  conception,  as  a part  from  a whole.” 


I SHALL  not  inquire,  at  prefent,  into  the  proper  Enghfii 
meaning  of  the  words  conception  and  imagination.  In  a fcudy 
fuch  as  this,  fo  far  removed  from  the  common  purpofes  of 
fpeech,  fome  latitude  may  perhaps  be  allowed  in  the  ufe  of 
words  ; provided  only  we  define  accurately  thofe  we  emplov, 
and  adhere  to  our  own  definitions. 


The  bufinefs  of  conception,  according  to  the  account  I have 
given  of  it,  is  to  prefent  us  with  an  exact  tranfcript  of  what 
we  have  felt  or  perceived.  But  we  have,  moreover,  a power  of 
rriodifying  our  conceptions,  by  combining  the  parts  of  diiTerent 
ones  together,  fo  as  to  form  new  wholes  of  our  own  creation. 
I fhall  employ  the  word  imagination  to  exprefs  this  power : 
and,  I apprehend,  that  this  is  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  ; if 
imagination  be  the  power  which  gives  birth  to  the  produdions 
of  the  poet  and  the  painter.  This  is  not  a fimple  faculty  of  the 
mind.  It  prcfuppofes  abftradion,  to  feparate  from  each  other 
qualities  and  circumftances  which  have  been  perceived  in  cori- 
jundion ; and  alfo  judgment  and  tafte  to  dired  us^  forming 
the  combinations.  If  they  are  made  wholly  at  random,  they 
are  proofs  of  infanity 

The 


* In  common  difcourfe,  we  often  ufe  the  phrafe  of  thinking  upon  an  ohjeEt^  to 

exprefs  what  I here  call,  the  conception  of  it.- In  the  following  paliage, 

Shakefpeare 
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The  firft  remarkable  fad:  which  ftrikes  us  with  refped  to 
conception  is,  that  we  can  conceive  the  objeds  of  fome  fenfes 
much  more  eafily  than  thole  of  others.  Thus  we  can  conceive 
an  abfent  vifible  objed,  fuch  as  a building  that  is  familiar  to  us, 
much  more  eafily  than  a particular  found,  a particular  talfe,  or 
a particular  pain,  which  we  have  formerly  felt.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  power  might  be  improved  in  the  cafe  of  fome 
of  our  fenfes.  Few  people,  I believe,  are  able  to  form  a very 
diflind  conception  of  founds  ; and  yet  it  is  certain,  that,  by 
pradice,  a perfon  may  acquire  a power  of  amufing  himfelf 
with  reading  written  mufic.  And  in  the  cafe  of  poetical  num- 
bers, it  is  unlverfally  known,  that  a reader  may  enjoy  the  har- 
mony of  the  verfe,  without  articulating  the  words,  even  in  a 
whlfper.  In  fuch  cafes,  I take  for  granted,  that  our  pleafure 
arifes  from  a very  ftrong  conception  of  the  founds  which 
we  have  been  accuflomed  to  allociatc  with  particular  written 
charade  rs. 


CHAP. 

in. 


The  peculiarity  in  the  cafe  of  vifible  obpeds,  feems  to  arife 
from  tills  ; t1iat  when  we  think  of  ^jound  or  of  a tafie,  the  objed 

Sliakefpeare  ufes  the  former  of  thefe  plirafcs,  and  the  words  imagiuaUon  and- 
apprehenjion  as  fynonymous  witli  each  other. 

^Who  can  hold  a fire  in  his  hand, 


K.- Richard  IL  Acl  i.  Scene  6. 


By  thinking  on  the  froPcy  Caucafus  ? 

Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 

By  bare  imagination  of  a fcall  ? 

Or  wallow  naked  iii  December’s  fnow, 

By  thinking  on  fantaiUc  fiimmer’s  heat  ? 
Oh  no  ! the  apprehenfion  of  the  good 
Clves  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe. 


of 
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C H A P.  of  our  conception  is  one  fingle  detached  fenfation ; whereas 

? — I every  vifible  objedl  is  complex  ; and  the  conception  which  we 

form  of  it  as  a whole,  is  aided  by  the  affociation  of  ideas.  To 

perceive  the  force  of  this  obfervation,  it  is  neceffary  to  recolledt 

what  was  formerly  faid  on  the  fubjedt  of  attention.  As  we 

cannot  at  one  inftant  attend  to  every  point  of  tlie  pidture  of  an 

objedl  on  the  retina,  fo,  I apprehend,  we  cannot  at  one  inftant' 

form  a conception  of  the  whole  of  any  vifibie  objedl ; but 

til  at  our  conception  of  the  objedl  as  a whole,  is  the  remit  of 

\ 

many  conceptions.  The  affociation  of  ideas  conncdls  the  diffe- 
rent parts  together,  and  prefents  them  to  the  mind  in  their  pro- 
per arrangement ; and  the  various  relations  which  thefe  parts 
bear  to  one  another  in  point  of  fitiiation,  contribute  greatly  to 
ftrengthen  the  aflbeiations.  It  is  fome  confirmation  cf  this 
theory,  that  it  is  more  eafy  to  remember  a fucceffion  of  founds, 
than  any  particular  found  which  we  have  heard  detached  and 
unconnedled. 

The  powers  of  conceiving  vifible  objedls,  like  all  other  powers 
that  depend  on  the  affociation  of  ideas,  may  be  wonderfully 
improved  by  habit.  A perfon  accuftomed  to  drawing,  retains 
/ ; a much  more  perfedt  notion  of  a building  or  of  a landfcape 

w^hich  he  has  feen,  than  one  who  has  never  pradlifed  that  art. 
A portrait-painter  traces  the  form  of  the  human  body  from 
''  memory,  with  as  little  exertion  of  attention,  as  he  employs  in 
writing  the  letters  which  compofe  his  name. 

In  the  power  of  conceiving  colours,  too,  there  are  ftrlking 
differences  among  individuals : and,  indeed,  I am  inclined  to 

fufpedl, 


/ 
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fulpe^I,  thaf,  in  the  greater  number  of  inftances,  the  fuppofed  C H A P. 
defeats  of  light  in  this  refped:,  ought  to  be  afcribed  rather  to  a v— v- — * 
defect  in  the  power  of  conception.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
we  often  fee  men  who  are  perfectly  fenuble  of  the  difference 
between  two  colours  when  they  are  prefented  to  them,  who 
cannot  give  names  to  thefe  colours,  with  confidence,  when  they 
fee  them  apart ; and  are  perhaps  apt  to  confound  the  one  with 
the  other.  Such  men,  it  fliould  feem,  feel  the  fenfation  of  . 
colour  like  other  men,  when  the  obje6t  is  prefent,  but  are  in- 
capable (probably  in  confequence  of  fome  early  habit  of  in- 
attention) to  conceive  the  fenfation  diftindlly  when  the  objed:  is 
removed.  Without  this  power  of  conception,  it  is  evidently 
impoffible  for  them,  however  lively  their  fenfations  may  be,  to 
give  a name  to  any  colour ; for  the  application  of  the  name 
iuppofes  not  only  a capacity  of  receiving  the  fenfation,  but  a 
power  ofxomparing  It  with  one  formerly  felt.  At  the  fame 
time,  I would  not  be  underftood  by  thefe  obfervations  to 
deny,  that  there  are  cafes,  in  which  there  is  a natural  de- 
fed:  of  the  organ  In  the  perception  of  colour.  In  fome 
cafes,  perhaps,  the  fenfation  Is  not  felt  at  all ; and  In  others, 
the  faintnefs  of  the  fenfation  may  be  one  caufe  of  thofe 
habits  of  inattention,  from  which  the  incapacity  of  conception 
has  arifen. 

A TALENT  for  lively  defcriptlon,  at  lead  in  the  cafe  of  fen- 
fible  objeds,  depends  chiefly  on  the  degree  in  which  the  de-  ^ ' 
fcriber  polTeffes  the  power  of  conception.  V/e  may  remark, 
even  in  common  converfation,  a flriking  difference  among  in- 
dividuals in  this  refped.  One  man,  in  attempting  to  convey 
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a notion  of  any  obje£l  he  has  feen,  feems  to  place  It  before  hiiiij 
and  to  paint  from  actual  perception  : another,  although  not 
deficient  in  a re^dy_elo^ufion,  finds  himfelf  in  fuch  a fituation 
confufed  and  embarraffed  among  a number  of  particulars  im- 
perfectly apprehended,  which  crowd  into  his  mind  without  any 
juft  order  and  connection.  Nor  is  It  merely  to  the  accuracy  of 
our  defcriptions  that  this  power  is  fubfervient ; it  contributes 
more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  render  them  ftriking  and  exprefilve 
to  others,  by  guiding  us  to  a feleClion  of  fuch  circumftances  as 
are  moft  prominent  and  charaCterlflical ; infomuch  that  I think 
It  may  reafonably  be  doubted,  If  a perfon  would  not  write  a 
liappler  defcription  of  an  objeCt  from  the  conception  than  from 
the  aClual  perception  of  it.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the 
perfection  of  defcription  does  not  confift  In  a minute  fpecifica- 
tion  of  circumflances,  but  in  a judicious  feleClion  of  them  ; and 
that  the  beft  rule  for  making  the  feleClion  is,  to  attend  to  the 
particulars  that  make  the  deepeft  Impreflion  on  cur  own  minds. 
When  the  objeCl  is  aClually  before  us,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  compare  the  impreffions  which  different  circumftances  pro- 
duce ; and  the  very  thought  of  writing  a defcription,  would 
prevent  the  impreffions  which  would  otherwife  take  place. 
When  we  afterwards  conceive  the  objeCl,  the  reprefentation  of 
It  we  form  to  ourfelves,  however  lively,  is  merely  an  outline  ; 
and  Is  made  up  of  thefe  circumftances,  which  really  ftruck  us 
moft  at  the  moment ; while  others  of  lefs  importance  are 
obliterated.  The  irapreffion,  indeed,  which  a circumftance 
makes  on  the  mind,  will  vary  confiderably  with  the  degree  of  a 
perfon’s  tafte  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  a man  of  lively 
conceptions,  who  paints  from  thefe,  while  his  mind  is  yet 
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warm  from  the  original  fcene,  can  hardly  fail  to  fiicceed  In  ^ ^ 

defcriptlve  con^ofition.  •j 

The  fa£ts  and  obfervatlons  which  I have  now  mentioned,' 
are  applicable  to  conception,  as  diftinguKhed  from  imagination. 

The  two  powers,  however,  are  very  nearly  allied  ; and  are  fre- 
quently fo  blended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay,  to  which  of  the 
two,  fome  particular  operations  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred. 

There  are  alfo  many  general  fadts  which  hold  equally  with  re- 
fpedt  to  both.  The  obfervatlons  wdiich  follow,  if  they  are 
well  founded,  are  of  this  number,  and  might  have  been  intro- 
duced with  equal  propriety  under  either  article.  I mention 
them  here,  as  I fhall  have  occafion  to  refer  to  them  in  the 
coui  fe  of  the  following  work,  in  treating  of  fome  fubjedts,  which 
will  naturally  occur  to  our  examination,  before  we  have  another 
opportunity  of  confidering  this  part  of  our  conftitutlon. 


It  is  a common,  I believe  I may  fay  an  univerfal,  dodlrlne 
among  logicians,  that  conception  (or  imagination,  which  is  often 
ufed  as  fynonymous  with  it)  is  attended  with  no  belief  of  the 
exiftenceof  its  objedt.  ‘‘  Perception,”  fays  Dr.  Reid,  is  at- 
tended  with  a belief  of  the  prefent  exiftence  of  its  objedl; 
memory,  with  a belief  of  its  paft  exiftence;  but  imagination 
is  attended  w ith  no  belief  at  all ; and  was  therefore  called 
by  the  fchool-men,  apprebetifio  fimplexT 


It  is  with  great  diffidence,  that  I prefume  to  call  in  queftlon  a 
principle,  which  has  been  fg  generally  received ; yet  there  are 
feveral  circumftances  which  lead  me  to  doubt  of  it.  If  it  were 
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^ a fpecifical  diftindion  between  perception  and  imagination, 

that  the  former  is  always  attended  with  belief,  and  the  latter 
with  none;  then  the  more  lively  our  imagination  were  of  any 
objed:,  and  the  more  completely  that  objed  occupied  the  atten- 
tion, the  lefs  fhould  we  be  apt  to  believe  its  exiftence ; for  it 
is  reafonable  to  think,  that  when  any  of  our  powers  a$cem- 
ployed  feparately  from  the  reft,  and  there  is  nothing  to  with- 
draw the  attention  from  it,  the  laws  which  regulate  its  operation 
will  be  moft  obvious  to  our  obfervation,  and  will  be  moft  com- 
pletely difcriminated  from  thofe  which  are  charaderiftical  of 

the  other  powers  of  the  mind.  So  very  different  however  is 
the  fad,  that  it  is  matter  of  common  remark,  that  when  ima- 
/ gination  is  very  lively,  we  are  apt  to  afcribe  to  its  objeds  a 
real  exiftence,  as  in  the  cafe  of  dreaming  or  of  madnefs;  and 
we  may  add,  in  the  cafe  of  thofe  who,  in  fpite  of  their  own 
general  belief  of  the  abfurdity  of  the  vulgar  ftories  of  appari- 
tions, dare  not  truft  themfelves  alone  with  their  own  imagi- 
nations in  the  dark.  That  imagination  is  in  thefe  inftances 
attended  with  belief,  vv^e  have  all  the  evidence  that  the  nature 
of  the  thing  admits  of;  for  we  feel  and  ad  in  the  fame  manner 
as  we  fhould  do,  if  we  believed  that  the  objeds  of  our  atten- 
tion were  real;  which  is  the  only  proof  that  metaphyficians 
produce,  or  can  produce,,  of  the  belief  which  accom>panies  per- 
ception. 


In  thefe  cafes,  the  fad  that  1 wifli  to  eftablifli  is  fo  ftriking, 
that  it  has  never  been  called  in  queftion  ; but  in  moft  cafes,  the 
impreilion  which  the  objeds  of  imagination  make  on  the  mind 
is  fo  momentary,  and  is  fo  immediately  correded  by  the  fur- 
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rounding  ol)je£ls  of  perception,  that  It  has  not  time  to  Influence 
our  conduct.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  conclude  on  a fuperficial 
view,  that  imagination  is  attended  wdth  no  belief;  and  the 
conclufion  is  furely  juft  in  moft  cafes,  if  by  belief  we  mean 
a permanent  convidlion  which  influences  our  condud:.  But 
if  the  word  is  ufed  in  the  ftrid  logical  fenfe,  I am  inclined 
to  think,  after  the  moft  careful  attention  to  what  I experience 
in  myfelf,  that  the  exercife  both  of  conception  and  Imagination 
is  always  accompanied  with  a belief  that  their  objeds  exift 
When  a painter  conceives  the  face  and  figure  of  an  abfent 

friend, 

* As  the  foregoing  reafonlng,  though  fatisfa£tory  to  myfelf,  has  not  appeared 
equally  fo  to  fome  of  my  friends ; I hrould  wilh  the  reader  to  eonlider  the  re- 
marks which  I now  offer,  as  amounting  rather  to  a query,  than  to  a decided 
opinion.  ' 

May  I take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  one  of  the  arguments  which  I have 
Hated,  in  oppofition  to  the  common  do6trine  concerning  imagination,  appears 
to  me  to  be  authorifed,  in  fome  meafure,  by  the  following  reafoning  of  Dr. 
Reid’s  on  a different  fubjed  ? In  confidering  thofe  fudden  burfts  of  paffion, 
which  lead  us  to  wreak  our  vengeance  upon  inanimate  objeds,  he  endeavours 
to  fhew,  that  we  have,  in  fuch  cafes,  a mon’ientary  belief  that  the  objed  is 
alive.  I confefs,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  it  feems  to  me  impoQible,  that  there  fliould  be 
“ refentment  againft  a thing,  which,  at  that  very  moment,  is  conlidered  as 
“ inanimate  ^ and  confequently  incapable  either  of  intending  hurt,  or  of  being 
puniflied. — There  muft,  therefore,  I conceive,  be  fome  momentary  notion 
“ or  conception,  that  the  objed  of  our  refentment  is  capable  of  punifhment.” 

In  another  paffage,  the  fame  author  remarks,  that,  “ men  may  be  governed, 
in  their  pradice,  by  a belief,  which,  in  fpeculation,  theyrejed.” 

I knew  a man,”  (fays  he,)  ‘‘  who  was  as  much  convinced  as  any  man, 
‘‘  of  the  folly  of  the  popular  belief  of  apparitions  in  the  dark  : yet  he  could  not 
“ fleep  in  a room  alone,  nor  go  alone  into  a room  in  the  dark.  Can  it  be  faid, 
“ that  his  fear  did  mot  imply  a belief  of  danger  ? This  is  impoflible.  Yet  his 
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friend,  In  order  to  draw  hispld:ure,  he  believes  for  the  moment 
that  his  friend  is  before  him.  The  belief,  indeed,  is  only  mo- 
mentary ; for  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  our  waking  hours,  to 
keep  up  a heady  and  undivided  attention  to  any  object  we 
conceive  or  imagine ; and,  as  foon  as  the  conception  or  tlie 
imagination  is  over,  the  belief  which  attended  it  is  at  an  end. 
We  find  that  we  can  recal  and  difmifs  the  objedls  ot  thefe 
powers  at  pleafure ; and  therefore  we  learn  to  confider  them  as 
creations  of  the  mind,  which  have  no  feparate  and  independent 
exiftence. 

The  compatibility  of  fuch  a fpeculative  difbelief,  as  I have 
here  fuppofed,  of  the  exiftence  of  an  objed:,  with  a contrary 
momentary  belief,  may  perhaps  be  more  readily  admitted,  if 
the  following  experiment  be  confidered  with  attention. 


philofophy  convinced  him,  that  he  'was  in  no  more  danger  in  the  dark  when 
alone,  than  with  company.  Here  an  unreafonable  belief,  which  was  merely 
a prejudice  of  the  nurfery,  ftuck  fo  fall  as  to  govern  his  condudf,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  his  fpeculative  belief  as  a philofopher,  and  a man  of  fenfe.’’ 

There  are  few  perfons  who  can  look  down  from  the  battlement  of  a very 
high  tower  without  fear  *,  while  their  reafon  convinces  them,  that  they  are  in 
no  more  danger  than  when  fbanding  upon  the  ground.’* 

Thefe  fadls  are  eafdy  explicable,  on  the.fuppofition,  that  whenever  the  objedfs 
of  imagination  engrofs  the  attention  wholly,  (which  they  may  do,  in  oppofition 
to  any  fpeculative  opinion  with  refpcdl:  to  their  non-exiftence,)  they  produce  a 
temporary  belief  of  their  reality.  — Indeed,  in  the  laft  paffage.  Dr.  Reid  feems 
to  admit  this  to  be  the  cafe ; for,  to  fay  that  a man  who  has  a dread  of  appa- 
ritions, believes  himfelf  to  be  in  danger  when  left  alone  in  the  dark,  is  to  fay, 
in  other  words,  that  he  believes  (for  the  time)  that  the  objedls  of  his  imagination 
are  real. 


Suppose 
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Suppose  a lighted  candle  to  be  fo  placed  before  a concave 
mirror,  that  the  Image  of  the  flame  may  be  feen*  between  the 
mirror  and  the  eye  of  the  obferver.  In  this  cafe,  a perfon  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  optics,  or  who  has  feen  the 
experiment  made  before,  has  fo  ftrong  a fpeculative  convidlon 
of  the  non-exiftence  of  the  object  in  that  place  where  he  fees 
'its  Image,  that  he  would  not  hefitate  to  put  his  finger  to  the 
apparent  flame,  without  any  apprehenfion  of  injury. 

Suppose,  however,  that  In  fuch  a cafe  It  were  po/fible  for 
the  obferver  to  banifh  completely  from  his  thoughts  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  experiment,  and  to  confine  his  attention 
wholly  to  his  perception  ; would  he  not  believe  the  image  to 
be  a reality ; and  would  he  not  expedt  the  fame  confequences 
from  touching  it,  as  from  touching  a real  body  in  a ftate  of  in- 
flammation ? If  thefe  queftlons  be  anfwered  in  the  affirmative, 
it  will  follow;  that  the  effedl  of  the  perception,  while ‘it  en- 
gages the  attention  completely  to  itfelf,  is  to  produce  belief ; 
and  that  the  fpeculative  difbellef,  according  to  which  our  con- 
dudt  in  ordinary  cafes  is  regulated,  is  the  refult  of  a recolledllon 
of  the  various  circumftances  with  which  the  experiment  is  ac- 
companied. 

If,  in  fuch  a cafe  as  I have  now  fuppofed,  the  appearance 
exhibited  to  us  is  of  fuch  a nature,  as  to  threaten  us  with  any 
immediate  danger,  the  effedt  is  the  fame  as  if  we  were  to  banifh 
from  our  thoughts  the  circumftances  of  the  experiment,  and  to 
limit  our  attention  folely  to  what  we  perceive  : for  here  the 
belief,  which  is  the  firft  effedl  of  the  perception,  alarms  our  fears, 
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and  influences  our  condud:,  before  reflexion  has  time  to  operate. 
In  a very  Ingenious  optical  deception,  which  was  lately  cxhi-’ 
bited  In  this  city,  the  image  of  a flower  was  prefented  to  the 
fpedator ; and  when  he  was  about  to  lay  hold  of  it  with  his 
hand,  a (Iroke  was  aimed  at  him  by  the  Image  of  a dagger. 
If  a perfon  who  has  feen  this  experiment  is  afked,  in  his  cooler 
moments,  whether  or  not  he  believes  the  dagger  which  he  faw 
to  be  real,  he  will  readily  anfwer  in  the  negative  ; and  yet  the 
accurate  ftatement  of  the  fad  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  firit  and 
the  proper  eflfed  of  the  perception  is  belief ; and  that  the  difbelief 
he  feels,  is  the  effed  of  fubfequent  reflexion. 


The  fpeculative  difbelief  which  we  feel  with  refped  to  the 

. 

illufions  of  imagination,  I conceive  to  be  analogous  to  our 
fpeculative  difbelief  of  the  exiftence  of  the  objed-  exhibited  to 
the  eye  in  this  optical  deception  ; as  our  belief  that  the  illufions 
of  imagination  are  real,  while  that  faculty  occupies  the  mind 
. exclufively,  is  analogous  to  the  belief  produced  by  the  optical 
deception  while  the  attention  Is  limited  to  our  perception,  and  is 
withdrawn  from  the^circumflances  in  which  the  experiment  is 
made 


lu 


These  obfervatlons  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  a clrcumflance 
with  refped  to  the  belief  accompanying  perception,  which  it 


^ It  may  appear  to  fome  readers  rather  trifling  to  add,  and  yet  to  others  the 
remark  may  not  he  altogether  fuperfluous,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  infinu- 
ate  by  the  foregoing  illuftrations,  that  the  relation  between  perception  and 
imagination  has  the  moft  diftant  analogy  to  that  between  the  perception  of  the 
objed,  and  the  perception  of  its  optical  image, 
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appears  to  me  necelTary  to  ftate,  In  order  to  render  Dr.  Reid’s  ^ 
dodlrine  on  that  fubjedl  completely  fatisfadlory.  He  has 
ihewn,  that  certain  fenfations  are,  by  a law  of  our  nature,  ac- 
companied with  an  irrefiftible  belief  of  the  exigence  of  certain 
qualities  of  external  ohjecSls.  But  this  law  extends  no  farther 
than  to  the  prefcnt  exiftence  of  the  quality  ; that  is,  to  its  ex- 
iftence  while  we  feel  the  correfpoir^ng  fen^tion.  Whence  is  it 
then,  that  we  afcribe  to  the  quality,  an  exiftencc  independent 
of  our  perception  ? I apprehend  we  learn  to  do  this  by  experi- 
ence alone.  tWe  find  that  we  cannot,  as  in  the  cafe  of  ima* 
ginatlon,  difmifs  or  recal  the  perception  of  an  external  ohjedl. 

If  I open  my  eyes,  I cannot  prevent  myfelf  from  feeing  the 
profpci^  which  is  before  me.  I learn,  therefore,  to  afcribe 
to  the  objedls  of  my  fenfes,  not  only  an  exiftence  at  the 
time  I perceive  them,  but  an  independent  and  a permanent 
exiftence. 


It  is  a ftrong  confirmation  of  this  dc‘51iine,  that  in  fleep, 
when  (as  I flatter  myfelf  I fhall  afterwards  (hew)  the  influence  of 
tlie  ^11  over  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  fuipended,  and  when, 
of  confequence,  the  time  of  their  continuance  in  the  mind  is 
not  regulated  by  us,  we  afcribe  to  the  objedls  of  imagination 
an  independent  and  permanent  exiftence,  as  we  do  wlicn  awake 
to  the  objeds  of  perception.  The  fame  thing  happens  in  thole 
kinds  of  madnefs,  in  which  a particular  idea  takes  pofleffion  of 
the  attention,  and  occupies  it  to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing 
elfe.  Indeed,  madnefs  feems  in  many  cafes  to  arife  entirely 
from  a fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the  will  over  the  fucceffion 
of  our  thoughts ; In  confequence  of  v/hich,  the  objeds  of  ima- 
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^ ^rrj^  gination  appear  to  have  an  exiftence  independent  of  our  voli-' 
don ; and  are  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  dodtrine, 
miftaken  for  realities. 

Numberless  other  illuftratlons  of  the  fame  general  fadl 
occur  to  me ; but  the  following  is,  I think,  one  of  the  moft 
' ftriking.  I mention  it,  in  preference  to  the  reft,  as  it  appears 

to  me  to  conneeft  the  dodlrine  in  queftion  with  fome  principles 
which  are  now  univerfally  admitted  among  philofophers. 

The  diftlndtmn  between  the  original  and  the  acquired  per- 
ceptions of  fight,  is  familiarly  known  to  every  one  who  has  the 
flighteft  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  optics.  That  this 
fenfe,  prior  to  experience,  conveys  to  us  the  notion  of  exten- 
fion  in  two  dimenfions  only,  and  that  It  gives  us  no  informa- 
tion concerning  the  diftances  at  which  objedts  are  placed  from 
the  eye,  are  propofitions  which  nobody,  1 prefume,  in  the  pre- 
fent  ftate  of  fcience,  will  be  difpofed  to  controvert.  In  what 
manner  we  are  enabled,  by  a comparifon  between  the  percep- 
tions of  fight  and  thofe  of  touch,  to  extend  the  province  of  the 
former  fenfe  to  a variety  of  qualities  originally  perceived  by  the 
latter  fenfe  only,  optical  writers  have  explained  at  great  length  ; 
but  it  is  not  necefl'ary  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  enter  into  any 
particular  details  with  refped:  to  their  reafonings  on  the  fubjedl. 
It  is  fufficient  for  me  to  remark,  that,  according  to  the  received 
doftrine,  the  original  perceptions  of  fight  become,  in  confequence 
of  experience,  figns  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  external  objects, 
and  of  the  diftances  at  which  they  are  placed  from  the  organ  ; and 
that,  although  the  knowledge  we  obtain,  in  this  manner,  of  thefe 
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qualities  and  diftances,  feems,  from  early  and  conftant  habits,  to  C H A P, 

iX  X J • 

be  an  inftantaneous  perception  ; yet,  in  many  cafes.  It  implies 
an  exercife  of  the  judgment,  being  founded  on  a comparifon  of 
a variety  of  different  circumftances. 


From  thefe  principles,  it  is  an  obvious  confequence,  that 
the  knowledge  we  obtain,  by  the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qua- 
lities of  bodies,  involves  the  exercife  of  concepjdon,  according 
to  the  definition  of  that  power  which  has  already  been  given. 
In  ordinary  difeourfe,  indeed,  we'afcribe  this  knowledge,  on 
account  of  the  inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  it  is  obtained,  to 
the  power  of  perception  ; but  if  the  common  doftrine  on  the 
fubjeeft  be  juft,  it  is  the  refult  of  a complex  operation  of  the 
mind  ; comprehending,  firft,  the  perception  of  thofe  qualities, 
which  are  the  proper  and  original  obje(fts  of  fight ; and, 
fecondly,  the  conception  of  thofe  tangible  qualities  of  w^hich 
the  original  perceptions  of  fight  are  found  from  experience  to 
be  the  figns.  The  notions,  therefore,  we  form,  by  means  of 
the  eye,  of  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies,  and  of  the  dif- 
tances of  thefe  objects  from  the  organ,  are  mere  conceptions  ; 
ftrongly,  and  indeed  indiflblubly,  aftociated,  by  early  and  con- 
ftant habit,  with  the  original  perceptions  of  fight. 


When  we  open  our  eyes  on  a magnificent  profpefl:,  the 
various  diftances  at  which  all  its  different  parts  are  placed  from 
the  eye,,  and’ the  Immenfe  extent  of  the  whole  feene  before  us, 
feem  to  be  perceived  as  immediately,  and  as  inffamaneoufly,  by 
the  mind,  as  the  coloured  furface  which  is  painted  on  the  retina. 
The  tru-th,  however,  iinqiieftionably  is,  that  this  variety  of 
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diftance,  and  this  immenfity  of  extent,  ra’e  not  objcds  of  fenfe 
but  of  con^ption  ; and  the  notions’  we  form  of  them  wlien  our 
eyes  are  open,  dllTer  from  thofc  we  fiiould  form  of  them  with- 
our  eyes  flaut,  only  in  this,  that  they  are  kept  fteadily  in  the 
' view  of  the  mind,  by  being  ftrongly  affociated  with  the  fenfa- 
^^tions  of  colour,  and  with  the  original  perceptions  of  fight.— 
This  obfervation  will  be  the  more  readily  admitted,  if  it  is  con- 
fidered,  that,  by  a fkilful  imitation  of  a natural  landfcape,  in  a 
common  fbeW'-box,  the  mind  may  be  led  to  form  the  fame 
notions  of  variety  of  diftance,  and  even  of  Immenfe  extent,  as 
if  the  original  fcene  were  prefented  to  our  fenfes : and  that, 
although,  in  this  cafe,  we  have  a fpeculative  convidlion  that 
^ the  fphere  of  our  vifion  only  extends  to  a few  inches ; yet  fo 
ftrong  is  the  alToclation  between  the  original  perceptions  of 
fight,  and  the  conceptions  w^hich  they  habitually  produce,  that 
^ it  is  not  poffible  for  us,  by  any  effort  of  our  will,  to  prevent 
thefe  conceptions  from  taking  place. 


From  thefe  obfervatlons  it  appears,  that  when  the  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  are  rendered  heady  and  permanent,  by  being 
ftrongly  alfociated  wdth  any  fenfible  impreflion,  they  command 
our  belief  no  lefs  than  our  adtual  perceptions ; and,  therefore, 
if  it  were  poflible  for  us,  with  our  eyes  fhut,  to  keep  up,  for  a 
length  of  time,  the  conception  of  any  fenfible  objedl,  wc 
fnould,  as  long  as  this  effort  continued,  believe  that  the  objedt 
was  prefent  to  our  fenfes. 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  no  flight  confirmation  of  thefe  re- 
marks, that  although,  in  the  dark,”  the  illufions  of  imagination 
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are  much  more  liable  to  be  miftaken  for  realities,  than  when 
their  momentary  effeds  on  the  belief  are  continually  checked 
and  correded  by  the  objeds  which  the  light  of  day  prefents  to 
our  perceptions ; yet,  even  total  darknefs  is  not  fo  alarming  to 
a perfon  impreffed  with  the  vulgar  ftories  of  apparitions,  as  a 
faint  and  doubtful  twilight,  which  affords  to  the  conceptions  an 
opportunity  of  fixing  and  prolonging  their  exiftence,  by  attach- 
ing themfelves  to  fomething  which  is  obfcurely  exhibited  to  the 
eye. — In  like  manner,  when  we  look  through  a fog,  we  are 
frequently  apt  to  miftake  a crow  for  a man  ; and  the  conception 
we  have,  upon  fuch  an  occafion,  of  the  human  figure,  is  much 
more  diftind  and  much  more  fteady,  than  it  would  be  poffible 
for  us  to  form,  if  we  had  no  fenfible  objed  before  us  ; info- 
much  that  when,  on  a more  attentive  obfervation,  the  crow 
fhrinks  to  its  own  dimenfions,  we  find  it  Impoflible,  by  any 
effort,  to  conjure  up  the  phantom  which  a moment  before  we 
feemed  to  perceive. 

If  thefe  obfervations  are  admitted,  the  effeds  w^hich  exhibi- 
tions of  fiditious  diftrels  produce  on  the  mind,  wull  appear  lefs 
Vv'Onderful,  than  they  are  fiippofed  to  be.  'During  the  repre- 
fentation  of  a tragedy,  I acknowdedge,  that  v/e  have  a general 
convidlon  that  the  whole  is  a fidion  ; but,  I believe,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  violent  emotions  w’-hich  are  fometimes  produced 
by  the  diftrefles  of  the  ftage,  take  their  rife,  in  moft  cafes,  from 
a momentary  belief,  that  the  diftreffes  are  .real.  I fay,  in  moft 
cafes ; becaufe,  I acknowledge,  that  independently  of  any 
fuch  belief,  there  Is  fomething  contagious  in  a faithful  expreffion 
of  any  of  the  paffions. 
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The  emotions  produced  by  tragedy  are,  upon  this  fuppofi- 
tlon,  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  we  feel  when  we  look 
down  from  the  battlement  of  a tower  In  both  cafes,  we  have 
a general  convidlon,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  feelings  we 
experience ; but  the  momentary  influences  of  imagination  are 
fo  powerful  as  to  produce  thefe  feelings,  before  reflexion  has 
time  to  come  to  our  relief. 


With  refpe6l  to  the  dread  which  we  feci  in  looking  down  from  the  battle- 
ment of  a tower,  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  effedls  of  habit  in  gradually  deftroy- 
ing  it.  The  manner  in  which  habit  operates  in  this  cafe,  feems  to  be  by  giving 
us  a command  over  our  thoughts,  fo  as  to  enable  us  to  withdraw  our  attention 
from  the  precipice  before  us,  and  diredt  it  to  any  other  obje(T  at  pleafure.  It  is 
thus  that  the  mafon  and  the  failor  not  only  can  take  precautions  for  their  own 
fafety,  but  remain  completely  mafters  of  themfelves  in  fituations  where  other 
men,  engrofled  with  their  imaginary  danger,  would  experience  a total  fufpenfion 
of  their  faculties.  Any  ftrong  pafTion  which  occupies  the  mind  produces,  for 
the  moment,  the  fame  effedt  with  habit.  A perfon  alarmed  with  the  apprehen- 
fion  of  fire,  has  been  known  to  efcape  from  the  top  of  a houfe,  by  a path  which, 
at  another  time,  he  would  have  confidered  as  impradHcable  j and  foldiers,  in 
mounting  a breach,  are  faid  to  have  fometimes  found  their  way  to  the 
enemy,  by  a route  which  appeared  impracticable  after  their  violent  pafiions  had 
fubfided. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

Of’  Abftradfion. 
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S E C T I O N I. 

General  Obfervations  on  this  Faculty  of  the  Mind. 

T H E origin  of  appellatives,  or,  in  other  words,  the  origin  CHAP; 

of  thofe  clafles  of  objeds  which,  in  the  fchools,  are  called  i — ^ 

genera^  and  fpecies^  has  been  confidered  by  fome  philofophers 
as  one  of  the  moft  difficult  problems  in  metaphyfics.  The 
account  of  it  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  Diflertation 
on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  appears  to  me  to  be  equally  fimple 
and  fatisfadory. 

The  affignation”  (fays  he)  of  particular  names,  to  denote 
particular  objeds;  that  is,  the  inftitution  of  nouns  fubftantive; 
would  probably  be  one  of  the  firft  fteps  towards  the  formation 
of  Language.  The  particular  cave,  whofe  covering  fheltered 
the  favage  from  the  weather  \ the  particular  tree,  whofe  fruit 
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relieved  his  hunger  ; the  particular  fountain,  whofe  water 
allayed  his  thirft ; would  firfl  be  denominated  by  the  words, 
cave,  tree,  fountain  ; or  by  whatever  other  appellations  he 
might  think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark  them. 
Afterwards,,  when  the  more  enlarged  experience  of  this 
favage  had  led  I'dm  to  obferve,  and  his  neceffary  occafions 
obliged  him  to  make  mention  of,  otlier  caves,  and  other  trees, 
and  otlier  fountains  ; he  would  naturally  beftow  upon  each  of 
thofe  new  objeds,  the  fame  name  by  which  he  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  exprefs  the  fimilar  objed  he  was  firfl:  acquainted 
with.  And  thus,  tliofe  words,  which  were  originally  the 
proper  names  of  Individuals,  would  each  of  them  infenfibly 
become  the  common  name  of  a multitude 

It  is  this  application”  (he  continues)  “ of  the  name  of  an 
individual  to  a great  number  of  objeds,  whofe  refembla'nce 
naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that  individual,  and  of  the  name 
“ which  exprefl'es  it,  that  feems  originally  to  have  given  occa- 
fion  to  the  formation  of  thofe  clafles,  and  affortments,  which, 
“ in  the  fchools,  are  called  genera  and  fpecies ; and  of  which 
the  ingenious  and  eloquent  Roulfeau  finds  himfelf  fo  much 
“ at  a lofs  to  account  for  the  origin.  What  confiitutes  a fpecies^ 

The  fame  account  of  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the  formation  of  genera^ 
is  given  by  the  Abbe  de  Condillac. 

“ Un  enfant  appellc  du  nom  ^ Arhre  le  premier  arbre  que  nous  lui  montrons. 
Un  fecond  arbre  qu’il  voit  enfuite  lui  rapelle  la  meme  idee;  il  lui  donne  le 
meme  nom  ; de  merae  a un  troifieme,  a un  quatrieme,  et  voila  le  mot  ^ Arhre 
“ donne  d’abord  a un  individu,  qui  devient  pour  lui  un  nom  de  clade  ou  de  ge~ 
nre,  une  idee  abftraite  qui  comprend  tons  les  arbres  en  general,” 
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Is  merely  a number  of  objeds,  bearing  a certain  degree  of 
refemblance  to  one  another ; and,  on  that  account,  denoml- 
nated  by  a (ingle  appellation,  which  may  be  applied  to  exprefs 
any  one  of  them 

This  view  of  the  natural  progrefs  of  the  mind.  In  forming 
claflifications  of  external  objeds,  receives  fome  illuftration  from 
a fad  mentioned  by  Captain  Cook  In  his  account  of  a fmall 
idand  called  Wateeoo,  which  he  vlfited  in  failing  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  Friendly  Idands.  The  inhabitants,’-  fays  he, 
were  afraid  to  come  near  our  cows  and  horfes,  nor  did  they 
form  the  lead  conception  of  their  nature.  But  the  (lieep  and 
goats  did  not  furpafs  the  limits  of  their  ideas ; for  they  gave 
us  to  underftand  that  they  knew  them  to  be  birds.  It  will 
appear,”  he  adds,  “ rather  incredible,  that  human  Ignorance 
“ could  ever  make  fo  ftrange  a miftake,  there  not  being  the 
mod  didant  fimilltude  between  a (heep  or  goat,  and  any 
winged  animal.  But  thefe  people  feemed  to  know  nothing 
of  the  exidence  of  any  other  land  animals,  befides  hogs,  dogs, 
and  birds.  Our  (heep  and  goats,  they  could  fee,  were  very 
different  creatures  from  the  two  fird,  and  therefore  they  in- 
‘‘  ferred  that  they  mud  belong  to  the  latter  clafs,  in  which 
they  knew  that  there  is  a confiderable  variety  of  fpecies.” — = 

I would  add  to  Cook’s  very  judicious  remarks,  that  the  mif- 
take of  thefe  idanders  probably  did  not  arife  from  their  con- 
fiderlng  a fheep  or  a goat  as  bearing  a more  driking  refemblance 

* Differtation  on  the  Origin  of  Languages,  annexed  to  Mr.  Smith’s  Theory 
of  Moral  Sentiments. 
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^ ^ ^ to  a birdj  than  to  the  two  claffes  of  quadrupeds  with  which  they 

A V • ^ 

V— were  acquainted  ; but  to  the  want  or  a generic  word,  fuch  as 
quad7^uped^  comprehending  thefe  two  fpecies ; which  men  in 
their  fituation  would  no  more  be  led  to  form,  than  a perfon 
who  had  only  feen  one  individual  of  each  fpecies,  would  think 
of  an  appellative  to  exprefs  both,  inftead  of  applying  a proper 
name  to  each.  In  confequence  of  the  variety  of  birds,  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  had  a generic  name  comprehending  all  of  them, 
to  which  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  refer  any  new  animal 

^ they  met  with. 

\ 

^ The  claffification  of  different  objeds  fuppofes  a power  of 
' attending  to  fome  of  their  qualities  or  attributes,  without  attend- 
ing to  the  reft ; for  no  two  objeds  are  to  be  found  without 
fome  fpeciftc  difference  ; and  no  affortment  or  arrangement  can 
be  formed  among  things  not  perfedly  alike,  but  by  lofing  fight 
of  their  diftinguifhing  peculiarities,  and  limiting  the  attention  to 
thofe  attributes  which  belong  to  them  in  common.  Indeed, 
without  this  power  of  attending  feparately  to  things  which  our 
fenfes  prefent  to  us  in  a ftate  of  union,  we  never  could  have  had 
any  idea  of  number;,  for,  before  we  can  confider  different  ob- 
jeds  as  forming  a multitude,  it  is  neceffary  that  we  fhould  be 
able  to  apply  to  all  of  them  one  common  name  ; or,  in  other 
words,  that  we  flioiild  reduce  them  all  to  the  fame  genus.  The 
various  objeds,  for  example,  animate  and  inanimate,  which 
are,  at  this  moment,  before  me,,  I may  clafs  and  number  in  a 
variety  of  different  w^ays,  according  to  the  view  of  them  that  I 
ehufe  to  take.  I may  reckon  fucceflively  the  number  of  fheep, 
of  cows,,  of  horfes,  of  elms,  of  oaks,,  of  beeches  \ or  I may  firft 
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i^ckon  the  number  of  animals,  and  then  the  number  of  trees ; 
or  I may  at  once  reckon  the  number  of  all  the  organlfed  fub- 
ftances  which  my  fenfes  prefent  to  me.  But  whatever  be  tlie 
principle  on  which  my  claffification  proceeds,  it  is  evident,  that 
-the  objects  numbered  together,  mull  be  confidered  in  thofe  re- 
fpefts  only  in  which  they  agree  with  each  other ; and  that,  if  I 
had  no  power  of  feparating  the  combinations  of  fenfe,  I never 
could  have  conceived  them  as  forming  a plurality.  \ 

This  power  of  confidering  certain  qualities  or  attributes  of 
an  objed:  apart  from  the  reft ; or,  as  I would  rather  chufe  to 
define  it,  the  power  which  the  underftanding  has,  of  feparating 
the  combinations  which  are  prefented  to  it,  is  diftinguilhed  by 
logicians  by  the  name  of  abJlraBion.  It  has  been  fuppofed,  by 
fome  philofophers,  (with  what  probability  I fhall  not  now  in- 
quire,) to  form  the  charaderifticai  attribute  of  a rational  nature. 
That  it  is  one  of  the  mod  important  of  all  our  fticulties,  and 
very  intimately  conneded  with  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning 
powers,  is  beyond  difpute.  And,  I flatter  myfelf,  it  will  appear 
from  the  fequel  of  this  chapter,  how  much  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  it  conduces  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  philofophical  purfuits, 
and  of  our  general  condud  in  life. 

The  fubferviency  of  Abftradion  to  the  power  of  Reafon- 
ing, and  alfo,  its  fubferviency  to  the  exertions  of  a Poetical  or 
Creative  Imagination,  fhall  be  afterwards  fully  illuftrated.  At 
prefent,  it  is  fufficlent  for  my  purpofe  to  remark,  that  as  ab- 
ftradion is  the  ground-work  of  clafTilication,  without  this  faculty 
of  the  mind  we  fhould  have  been  perfedly  incapable  of  gene- 
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ral  fpeculation,  and  all  our  knowledge  muft  neceflarily  have- 
been  limited  to  individuals  ; and  that  fome  of  the  moft  ufefub 
branches  of  fcience,  particularly  the  different  branches  of  ma- 
thematics, in  which  the  very  fubjed:s  of  our  reafoning  are  ab- 
ftraftions  of  the  underftanding,  could  never  have  poffibly  had‘ 
an  exiftence.  With  refpedt  to  the  fubferviency  of  this  faculty 
to  poetical  imagination,  it  is  no  lefs  obvious,  that,  as  the  poet, 
is  fupplied  with  all  his  materials  by  experience ; and  as  his  pro- 
vince is  limited  to  combine  and  modify  things  which  really  exift,- 
fo  as  to  produce  new  wholes  of  his  own  ; fo  every  exertion 
which  he  thus  makes  of  his  powers,  prefuppofes  the  exercife  of- 
abftradlion  in  decompofing  and  feparating  actual  combinations. 
And  it  was  on  this  account  that,  in  the  chapter  on  Conception, 
I was  led  to  make  a diftindlion  between  that  faculty,  which  is 
evidently  fimple  and  uncompounded,  and  the  power  of  Ima- 
gination, w'hich  (at  leaft  in  the  fenfe  in  which  I employ  the 
word  in  thefe  inquiries)  is  the  rehilt  of_a  co miff nation_of  various- 
other  powers. 


/- 


I HAVE  Introduced  thefe  remarks.  In  order  to  point  out  a- 
difference  between  the  abffradlions  which  are  fubfervient  to  rea- 
foning, and  thofe  which  are  fubfervient  to  imagination.  And,, 
if  I am  not  miftaken,  it  is  a diftindtion  which  has  riot  been 
fufficiently  attended  to  by  fome  writers  of  eminence.  In  every' 
inftance  in  which  imagination  is  employed  in  forming  new 
wholes,  by  decompounding  and  combining  the  perceptions  of 
fenfe,  it  is  evidently  neceffary  that  the  poet  or  the  painter' 
ffioukl  be  able  to  ftate  to  himfelf  the  circumftances  abftrarited,, 
as  feparate  objeSs  of  conception.  But  this  is  by  no  means  re- 
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quifite  in  every  cafe  in  which  abftraflion  is  fubfervlent  to  the 
power  of  reafoning  ; for  it  frequently  happens,  that  we  can 
reafon  concerning  one  quality  or  property  of  an  objeft  ab-. 
ftradied  from  the  reft,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  find  it  im- 
poffible  to  conceive  it  feparately.  Thus,  I can  reafon  concern- 
ing extenfion  and  figure,  wuthout  any  reference  to  colour ; 
although  it  may  be  doubted,  if  a perfon  poflelTed  of  fight  can- 
make  extenfion  and  figure  fteady  objedls  of  conception,  with- 
out conneTing  with  them  one  colour  or  another.  Nor  is  this 
always  owing  (as  it  is  in  the  inftance  now  mentioned)  merely  ‘ 
to  the  affociation  of  ideas ; for  there  are  cafes,  in  which  we  can 
reafon  concerning  things  feparately,  which  it  is  impoffible  for’ 
us  to  fuppofe  any  being  fo  conftituted  as  to  conceive  apart. 
Thus,  we  can  reafon  concerning  length,  abftradled  from  any 
other  dimenfion  ; although,  furely,  no  underftanding  can  make 
length,  without  breadth,  an  objeT  of  conception.  And,  by  the 
way,  this  leads  me  to  take  notice  of  an  error,  which  mathema- 
tical teachers  are  apt  to  commit,  in  explaining  the  firfl:  principles-^ 
of  geometry.  By  dwelling  long  on  Euclid’s  firfl:  definitions,, 
they  lead  the  ftudent  to  fuppofe  that  they  relate  to  notions 
which  are  extremely  myfterious  ; and  to  ftrain  his  powers  in 
fruitlefs  attempts  to  conceive,  what  cannot  poffibly  be  made  an 
objeT  of  conception.  If  thefe  definitions  were  omitted,  or  very 
nightly  touched  upon,  and  the  attention  at  once  diredted  to 
geometrical  reafonings,  the  ftudent  would  immediately  per- 
ceive, that  although  the  lines  in  the  diagrams  are  really  ex- 
tended in  two  dimenfions,  yet  that  the  demonftrations  relate 
only  to  one  of  them  ; and  that  the  human  underftanding  has 

the  faculty  of  reafoning  concerning  things  feparately,  which  are- 

always 
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always  prefented  to  us,  both  by  our  powers  of  perception  and 
conception,  in  a ftate  of  union.  Such  abftradions,  in  truth, 
are  familiar  to  the  moft  illiterate  of  mankind  ; and  it  is  in  this 
very  way  that  they  are  infenfibly  formed.  When  a tradelman 
fpeaks  of  the  length  of  a room,  in  contradifti nation  to  its 
breadth  ; or  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  diftance  between  any  two 
objects  ; he  forms  exadtly  the  fame  abftradlion,  which  is  referred 
to  by  Euclid  in  his  fecond  definition  ; and  which  moft  of  his 
commentators  have  thought  it  neceflary  to  illuftrate  by  prolix 
metaphyfical  difquifitionSp 

I SHALL  only  obferve  farther,  with  refpedt  to  the  nature  and 
province  of  this  faculty  of  the  mind,  that  notwithftanding  its 
eflential  fubferviency  to  every  adf  of  clalTification,  yet  it  might 
have  been  exercifed,  although  we  had  only  been  acquainted 
with  one  individual  objedl.  Although,  for  example,  we  had 
never  feen  but  one  rofe,  we  might  ftill  have  been  able  to  attend 
to  its  colour,  without  thinking  of  its  other  properties.  This 
has  led  fome  philofophers  to  fuppofe,  that  another  faculty  be- 
fides  abftradlion,  to  which  they  have  given  the  name  of  gene- 
ralifation,  is  neceffary  to  account  for  the  formation  of  genera 
and  Ipecies  ; and  they  have  endeavoured  to  ftiew,  that  although 
generalifation  without  abftradlion  is  Impoflible ; yet  that  we 
might  have  been  fo  formed,  as  to  be  able  to  abftradl,  without 
being  capable  of  generalifing.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion, 
it  is  not  neceffary  for  me  to  examine,  for  any  of  the  purpofes 
which  I have  at  prelent  in  view. 
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SECTION  IL 


Of  the  Objects  of  our  Thoughts^  when  we  employ  general 

Terms  ^ 


pROM  the  account  which  was  given  in  a former  chapter,  of 

the  common  theories  of  perception,  it  appears  to  have  been 

a prevailing  opinion  among  philofophers,  that  the  qualities 

of  external  objects  are  perceived^  by  means  of  Images  or 

fpecies  trarifmitted  to  the  mind  by  the  organs  of  fenfe  i 

an  opinion  of  which  I already  endeavoured  to  trace  the 

/ 

origin,  from  certain  natural  prejudices  fuggefted  by  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  material  world.  The  fame  train  of  thinking  has 
led  them  to  fuppofe  that,  in  the  cafe  of  all  our  other  intellectual 
operations,  there  exift  in  the  mind  certain  Ideas  diftinCt  from 
the  mind  itfelf ; and  that  thefe  ideas  are  the  objeCts  about  which 
our  thoughts  are  employed.  When  I recolleCt,  for  example, 
the  appearance  of  an  abfent  friend,  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  im- 
mediate object  of  my  thought  is  an  idea  of  my  friend  ; which  I 
at  firfh  received  by  my  fenfes,  and  which  I have  been  enabled 
to  retain  in  the  mind  by  the  faculty  of  memory.  When  I 
form  to  myfelf  any  Imaginary  combination  by  an  effort  of 
poetical  invention,  it  is  fuppofed,  in  like  manner,  that  the  parts 
which  I combine,  exifted  previoufly  in  the  mind  \ and  furnifh 

the 
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the  materials  on  which  It  is  the  province  of  Imagination  to  operate* 
It  is  to  Dr.  Reid  we  owe  the  important  remark,  that  all  thefe 
notions  are  wholly  hypothetical ; that  it  is  impoffible  to  pro- 
duce a fhadow  of  evidence  in  fupport  of  them  ; and  that,  even 
although  we  were  to  admit  their  truth,  they  would  not  render 
the  phenomena  in  queftion  more  intelligible.  According  to  his 
principles,  therefore,  we  have  no  ground  for  fuppofing,  that,  in 
any  one  operation  of  the 'mind,  there  exifts  in  it  an  objedt  dif- 
tindl  from  the  mind  itfelf ; and  all  the  common  expreffions 
which  involve  fuch  a fuppofitlon,  are  to  be  confidered  as  un- 
meaning circumlocutions,  which  ferve  only  to  difguife  from  us 
the  real  hiftory  of  the  intellectual  phenomena 

We 

* In  order  to  prevent  miEipprehenfions  of  Dr.  Reid^s  meaning,  in  liis  reafon- 
ings  againft  the  ideal  theory,  it  may  be  necelTary  to  explain,  a little  more  fully 
than  I have  done  in  the  text,  in  what  fenfe  he  calls  in  queftion  the  exiftcnce  of 
ideas : for  the  meaning  which  this  word  is  employed  to  convey  in  popular  dif- 
courfe,  differs  widely  from  that  which  is  annexed  to  it  by  the  philofophers  whofe 
opinion  he  controverts.  This  explanation  I fhall  give  in  his  own  words  : 

“ In  popular  language,  idea  fignifies  the  fame  thing  as  conception,  apprehen- 
fion,  notion.  To  have  an  idea  of  any  thing,  is  to  conceive  it.  To  have  a 
diftin(T  idea,  is  to  conceive  it  diftindlly.  To  have  no  idea  of  it,  is  not  to 
conceive  it  at  all. — When  the  word  idea  is  taken  in  this  popular  fenfe,  no 
man  can  poffibly  doubt  whether  he  has  ideas.’’ 

According  to  the  philofophical  meaning  of  the  word  icleay  it  does  not  fig- 
nify  that  a6f  of  the  mind  which  we  call  thought,  or  conception,  but  fome 
‘‘  oi^eSi  of  thought.  Of  thefe  objeCIs  of  thought  called  ideas,  different  fedts  of 
“ philofophers  have  given  very  difterent  accounts.” 

Some  have  held  them  to  be  felf-exiftent ; others  to  be  in  the  divine  mind ; 
others  in  cur  own  minds  ; and  others  in  the  brain,  or  fenforium.”  p.  213. 

The  Feripatetick  fyftem  of  fpecies  and  phantafms,  as  well  as  the  Platonick 
fyftem  of  ideas,  is.  grounded  upon  this  principle,  that  in  every  kind  of  thought, 
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“ We  are  at  a lofs  to  know,”  (fays  this  excellent  philofopher,)  C H A P. 

• J-  V • 

how  wc  perceive  diftant  objedls ; .how  we  remember  things 
pafl; ; how  we  imagine  things  that  have  no  exigence.  Ideas 
in  the  mind  feem  to  account  for  all  thefe  operations  : they 
are  all  by  the  means  of  ideas  reduced  to  one  operation  ; to  a 
kind  of  feeling,  or  Immediate  perceptio  i of  things  prefent, 
and  in  contadi:  with  the  percipient ; and  feeling  Is  an  opera- 
tion  fo  familiar,  that  we  think  it  needs  no  explanation,  but 
‘‘  may  ferve  to  explain  other  operations.” 


But  this  feeling,  or  immediate  perception,  is  as  difficult 
to  be  comprehended,  as  the  things  which  we  pretend  to  ex- 


‘‘  tli€re  muft  be  fome  object  that  really  exifts  ; hi  every  operation  of  the  mind> 
fomething  to  work  upon.  Whether  tliis  immediate  objehl  be  called  an  idea 
with  Plato,  or  a phantafm  or  fpecies  with  Arhlotle  ; whether  it  be  eternal  and 
uncreated,  or  produced  by  the  impreOions  of  external  objehls,  is  of  no  confe- 
‘‘  qucnce  in  the  prefent  argument.”  Ibid.  p.  388. 

So  much  is  this  opinion  fixed  in  the  minds  of  philpfopliers,  that,  I doubt 
not  but  it  will  appear  to  mofl,  a very  ftrange  paradox,  or  rather  a contra- 
“ didlion,  that  men  fhould  think  wdtliout  ideas.  But  this  appearance  of  con- 
“ tradidtion  arifes  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  idea.  If  the  idea  of  a thing 
“ means  only  the  thought  of  it,  which  is  the  moft  common  meaning  of  the 
“ word,  to  think  without  ideas,  is  to  think  without  thought ; which  is  un- 
doubtedly  a contradidlion.  But  an  idea,  according  to  the  definition  given  of 
it  by  phllofopliers,  is  not  thought,  but  an  o^jedt  of  thought,  which  really 
“ exifts,  and  is  perceived,  &c.”  Ibid.  p.  390. 

I have  only  to  add,  that  when,  in  this  work,  I make  ufe  of  the  word  idea  in 
ftating  my  own  opinions,  I employ  it  uniformly  in  the  popular  fenfe,  and 
not  in  the  philofophical  fenfe,  as  now  explained  : it  would  be  better,  per- 
haps, to  avoid  it  altogether  j but  I have  found  it  difficult  to  do  fo,  without 
adopting  unufual  modes  of  expreffion.  I flatter  myfelf  that  I have  ufed  it  with 
due  caution. 
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plain  by  It.  Two  things  may  be  in  contad,  witlj^^out 
any  feeling  or  perception ; there  muft  therefore  be  in 
the  percipient,  a power  to  feel,  or  to  perceive.  How  this 
po\^  er  is  produced,  and  how  It  operates,  is  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  knowledge.  As  little  can  we  know,  whether 
this  power  mull  be  limited  to  things  prefent,  and  in  contafl: 
with  us.  Neither  can  any  man  pretend  to  prove,  that  the 
Being  who  gave  us  the  power  to  perceive  things  prefent, 
may  not  give  us  the  power  to  perceive  things  diftant,  to 
remember  things  pafl,  and  to  conceive  things  that  never 
exifted 

In  another  part  of  his  work,  Dr.  Reid  has  occafion  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  prejudice  which  has  led  philofophers  to  fup- 
pofe,  that,  in  all  the  operations  of  the  underftanding,  there  muft 
be  an  object  of  thought,  which  really  exifts  while  we  think  of 
it.  His  remarks  on  this  fubjedt,  which  are  highly  ingenious 
and  fatisfadcry,  are  contained  in  his  account  of  the  different 
theories  concerning  conception 

As  In  all  the  antient  metaphyfical  fyftems  it  was  taken  for 
granted,  (probably  from  the  analogy  of  our  external  percep- 
tions,) that  every  exertion  of  thought  implies  the  exiftence  of 
an  objed  diftind  from  the  thinking  being  ; it  naturally  oc- 
curred, 'as  a very  curious  queftion.  What  is  the  immediate 
objed  of  our  attention,  when  we  are  engaged  in  any  general 
fpeculation  ? or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  idea 

^ EfTays  on  the  Intelledual  Powers,  p.  214'.  f Ibid.  p.  378. 
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correfponding  to  a general  term  ? When  I think  of  any  parti- 
cular objefl:  whieh  I have  formerly  perceived,  fuch  as  a parti- 
cular friend,  a particular  tree,  or  a particular  mountain,  I can 
comprehend  what  is  meant  by  a pid:ure  or  reprefentation  of 
fuch  objeds ; and  therefore  the  explanation  given  by  the 
ideal  theory  of  that  ad  of  the  mind  which  we  formerly  called 
Conception,  if  not  perfedly  fatisfadory,  is  at  leafl:  not  wholly 
unintelligible.  But  what  account  fhall  we  give,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  theory,  of  the  objeds  of  my  thoughts,’  when  I 
employ  the  words,  friend,  tree,  mountain,  as  generic  t^ms  ? 
For,  that  all  the  things  I have  ever  perceived  are  individuals ; 
and  confequently,  that  the  ideas  denoted  by  general  words, 
(if  fuch  ideas  exifl:,)  are  not  copied  from  any  originals  that  have 
fallen  under  my  obfervation  ; is  not  only  felf-evident,  but  almoft 
an  identical  propofition. 

In  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  the  Platonifts,  and,  at  a ftill  ear- 
lier period,  the  Pythagoreans,  taught,  that,  although  thefe  uni- 
verfal  ideas  are  not  copied  from  any  objeds  perceivable  by 
fenfe,  yet  that  they  have  an  exiftence  independent  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  are  no  more  to  be  confounded  with  the  under- 
ftanding,  of  which  they  are  the  proper  objeds,  than  material 
things  are  to  be  confounded  with  our  powers  of  external  per- 
ception : that,  as  all  the  individuals  which  compofe  a genus, 
muft  poffefs  fomethlng  in  common ; and  as  it  is  in  confequence 
of  this,  that  they  belong  to  that  genus,  and  are  diftingu Tillable 
by  the  fame  name,  this  common  thing  forms  the  eiTence  of 
each  ; and  is  the  objed  of  the  underftanding,  when  we  reafoa 
concerning  the  genus.  They  maintained  alfo,  that  this  common 
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effence''’^  notwlthflanding  its  infeparable  union  with  a multitude 
of  different  individuals,  is  in  itfelf  one,  and  indivlfiblev 


On  moft  of  thefe  points,  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle  feems  to 
have  coincided  very  nearly  with  that  of  Plato,  The  language, 
however,  which  thefe  philofophers  employed  on  this  fubjed; 
was  different,  and  gave  to  their  dodlrines  the  appearance  of  a 
wider  diveiTity  than  probably  exifted  between  their  opinions. 
While  Plato  was  led,  by  his  paffion  for  the  marvellous  and  the 
myfterioLis,  to  infifl:  on  the  incomprehenfible  union  of  the  fame 
idea  or  effence,  with  a number  of  individuals,  without  multi^ 
plication  or  divifion  f ; Ariftotle,  more  cautious,  and  aiming  at 
greater  perfpicuity,  contented  himfelf  with  faying,  that  all 
individuals  are  compofed  of  matter  and  form  ; and  that  it  is  in 
confequence  of  pofleffing  a common  form,  that  different  indi- 
viduals belong  to  the  fame  genus.  But  they  both  agreed,  that, 
as  the  matter,  or  the  individual  natures  of  objedls  were  per- 

* In  this  very  imperfe6l  fketch  of  the  opinions  of  the  antients  concerning  uni- 
verfals,  I have  fubftituted,  inftead  of  the  word  the  word  ejjence^  as  better 
fitted  to  convey  to  a modern  reader  the  true  import  of  Plato’s  expreffions.  The 
vrord  cfj'entia  is  faid  to  have  been  lirfl:  employed  by  Cicero  j and  it  was  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  fchoolmen,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  the  Platonifts  ufed  the 
word  idea.,  See  Dr.  Reid’s  Eflays  on  the  Intelledfual  Powers,  p.  473. 

h The  idea  of  a thing,”  (fays  Plato,)  ‘‘  is  that  which  makes  one  of  the 
many  \ xvhich,  preferving  the  unity  and  integrity  of  its  own  nature,  runs 
through  and  mixes  with  things  infinite  in  number;  and  yet,  however  multi- 
form  it  may  appear,  is  always  the  fime : fo  that  by  it  we  find  out  and  dif- 
criminate  the  thing,  whatever  fhapes  it  may  afllimc,  and  under  v/hatever  difguife 

‘‘  it  may  conceal  itfelf.” Plato  in  Philebo  ; (quoted  by  the  Author  of  the 

Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i,  p.  100,  2d  edit.)  , 
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ceived  by  fenfe ; fo  the  general  idea,  or  effence,  or  form’,  was  O h^a  p. 
perceived  by  the  intellect  ; and  that,  as  the  attention  of  the  vul- 
gar  was  chiefly  engrofl'ed  with  the  former,  fo  the  latter  furnilhed 
to  the  philofopher  the  materials  of  his  fpeculations* 

The  chief  difference  between  the  opinions  of  Plato  and 
Ariftotle  on  the  fubjed;  of  ideas,  related  to  the  mode  of  their 
exiftenge.  That  the  matter  of  which  all  things  are  made,  ex- 
ifted  from  eternity,  was  a principle  w^hich  both  admitted  ; but 
Plato  farther  taught,  that,  of  every  fpecies  of  tilings,  there  is 
an  idea  or  form  which  alfo  exifted  from  eternity  ; and  that  this 
idea  is  the  exemplar  or  model  according  to  which  the  indivi- 
duals of  the  fpecies  were  made ; whereas  Ariftotle  held,  that^ 
although  matter  may  exifh  without  form,  yet  that  forms  could 
not  exift  without  matter  . 

The 

* In  tills  account  of  tlie  difference  between  Plato  and  Ariftotle  on  the  fubje«£I 
of  ideas,  I have  chiefly  followed  Brucker,  wTofe  very  laborious  refearches 
with  refpedl;  to  this  article  of  the  hiftory  of  philofophy  are  well  known.  In 
ftating  t;j)e  diftlnUion,  however,  I have  confined  myfelf  to  as  general  terms  as 
poffible  as  the  fubject  is  involved  in  much  obfeurity,  and  has  divided  the  opi- 
nions of  very  eminent  writers.  The  reader  will  find  the  refult  of  Brucker’s  in- 
quiries, in  his  own  wmrds,  in  Note  (F). 

The  authority  of  Brucker,  in  this  inftance,  has  the  more  weight  with  me,  as 
it  coincides  iii  themoft  material  refpedls  with  that  of  Dr.  R.eid.  See  his  Effays 
on  the  Intellectual  Powers  of  Man,  and  the  conckifion  of  his  Inquiry  into  the 
Human  Mind. 

A very  different  account  of  Ariftbtlc’s.dodlrine,  in  thofe  particulars  in  which 
it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  diiTer  from  that  of  Plato,  is  given  by  two  modern 
writers  of  great  learning,  whofe  opinions  are  juftly  entitled  to  much  refpedl, 
from  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  Ariftotle’s  latter  Commentators  of  the 
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TiiE'  dodrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  univerfals,  differed 
widely  from  thofe  both  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  and  feems  to 
have  approached  to  a fpeculation  which  is  commonly  fuppofed 
to  be  of  a more  recent  origin,  and  which  an  eminent  philofo- 
pher  of  the  prelent  age  has  ranked  among  the  difcoveries  which 
do  the  greateft  honour  to  modern  genius 


Whether  this  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  coincided  entirely  with 
that  of  the  Nominalifts,  (whofe  opinions  I fhall  afterwards  en- 
<deavour  to  explain,)  or  whether  it  did  not  refemble  more,  a 
■ dodtrine  maintained  by  another  fed:  of  fchoolmen  called  Con- 
ceptualifts,  I fhall  not  inquire.  The  determination  of  this 
queftion  is  interefting  only  to  men  of  erudition  ; for  the  know- 
ledge we  poffefs  of  this  part  of  the  Stoical  philofophy,  is  too 
rimpeifed  to  alTift  us  in  the  farther  profecution  of  the  argument, 
or  even  to  diminifh  the  merit  of  thofe  philofophers  who  have, 
in  modern  times,  been  led  to  fimilar  conclufions  f. 


-See  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  vol.  i.  and 


Alexandrian  School. — 

■ JIar-Ris’s  Hermes. 

It  is  of  no  confequence,  for  any  of  the  purpofes  which  I have  at  prefent  in 
view,  what  opinion  we  form  on  this  much  controverted  point  of  philofophical 
hiftory.  In  fo  far  as  the  ideal  theory  was  ,an  attempt  to  explain  the  manner  in 
•which  our  general  fpeculations  are  carried  on,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that 
the  dodlrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  were  eftentially  the  fame  ; and  accordingly, 
wTat  I have  faid  on  that  fubjedt,  coincides  intirely  with  a paftage  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  ‘‘  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,'^  vol,  i.  p.  38. 
2d  edit. 

'*  Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  fed.  7. 

f See  Note^{G)> 
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As  It'is  not  my  objeft,  m this  work,  to  enter  Into  hlftorlcal 
details,  any  farther  than  Is  neceflary  for  Illuftratlng  the  fabjedts  of 
which  1 treat,  I fhall  pafs  over  the  various  attempts  which  were 
made  by  the  Ecledtic  phllofophers,  (a  fedl  which  arofe  at  Alexan- 
dria about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,)  to  reconcile  the 
dodlrines  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle  concerning  ideas.  The  endlefs 
difficulties,  it  would  appear,  to  which  their  fpeculatlons  led, 
induced,  at  laft,  the  more  cautious  and  modeft  inquirers  to 
banifh  them  entirely  from  Dialedlics,  and  to  content  themfelves 
with  ftudying  the  arrangements  or  claffifications  of  univerfals, 
which  the  antient  philofophers  had  made,  without  engaging  in 
any  metaphyfical  difquifitlons  concerning  their  nature.  Por- 
phyry, in  particular,  although  he  tells  us,  that  he  had  fpecu- 
lated  much  on  this  fubjedl ; yet,  in  his  Introdudlion  to  Ari- 
ftotle’s  Categories,  waves  the  confideratlon  of  it  as  obfcure  and 
intricate.  On  fuch  queftions  as  thefe ; “ Whether  genera  and 
fpecies  exift  in  nature,  or  are  only  conceptions  of  ,the 
Human  Mind ; and  (on  the  fuppofition  that  they  exift 
in  nature)  whether  they  are  inherent  in  the  objedls  of 
fenfe,  or  disjoined  from  them  he  declines  giving  any 
determination. 

This  paffage  in  Porphyry’s  Introdudlion  is  an  objedl  of  cu- 
rlofity;  as,  by  a fmgular  concurrence  of  circumftances,  it 
' ferved  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a controverfy  from  which  it 
was  the  author’s  Intention  to  divert  the  inquiries  of  his  readers. 
Amidft  the  diforders  produced  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Barba- 
rians, the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue  was  almoft  entirely 
16ft  ; and  the  ftudies  of  philofophers  were  confined  to  Latin 

verfions 
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verlions  of  Ariitotle’s  Dlaleftics,  and  of  Porphyry’s  Intro* 


% 


duClion  concerning  the  Categories.  With  men  who  had  a 


ready  quoted  from  Porphyry,  would  have  a tendency  rather 
to  excite  than  to  damp  curiofity  ,;  and  accordingly,  we  have 


leafon  to  believe,  that  the  controverfy  to  which  it  relates  con- 
tinued, during  the  dark  ages,  to  form  a favourite  fubjeCt  of  dif- 


cufhon.  The  opinion  which  was  .prevalent  was,  (to  ufe  tlie 
fcholaflic  language  of  the  times,)  tnat  unlverfals  do  not  exift 


before  things,  nor  after  things,  but  In  things  ; that  is,  (if  I may 


be  allowed  to  attempt  a commentary  upon  expreffions  to  wliich 
I do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  annex  very  precife  notions,) 
univerfal  ideas  have  not  (as  Plato  thought)  an  exiftence 
feparable  from  individual  objects  ; and,  therefore,  they  could 
not  have  exlfted  prior  to  them  In  the  order  of  time  ; nor 
yet,  (according  to  the  dodirine  of  the  Stoics,)  are  they  mere 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  formed  in  confequence  of  an  examina- 
tion and  comparifon  of  particulars  ; but  thefe  ideas  or  forms 
are  from  eternity  united  infeparably  with  that  matter  of 
which  things  confift  ; or,  as  the  Arlftotelians  fometimes  exprefs 
themfelves,  the  forms  of  things  are  from  eternity  immerfed  in 

matter. The  reader  will,  I hope,  forgive  me  for  entering 

into  thefe  details,  not  only  on  account  of  their  connexion  with 
•the  obfervations  which  are  to  follow ; but  as  they  relate  to  a 
controverfy  which,  for  many  ages,  employed  all  the  Ingenuity 
and  learning  in  Europe  ; and  which,  therefore,  however  frivo- 
lous in  itfelf,  deferves  the  attention  of  philofophers,  as  one  of 
the  moft  curious  events  which  occurs  in  the  hiilory  of  th^ 
Human  Mind. 


Such 
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Such  appears  to  have  been  the  prevailing  opinion  concerning 
the  nature  of  univerfals,  till  the  eleventh  century ; when  a new 
doflrine,  or  (as  fome  authors  think)  a dodtrine  borrowed  from 
the  fchool  of  Zeno,  was  propofed  by  Rofcelinus  ^ ; and  foon 
after  very  widely  propagated  over  Europe  by  the  abilities  and 
eloquence  of  one  of  his  fcholars,  the  celebrated  Peter  Abelard. 
According  to  thefe  philofophers,  there  are  no  exiftences  In 
nature  correfpondlng  to  general  terms  ; and  the  objedls  of 
our  attention  in  all  our  general  fpeculations  are  not  ideas,  but 
words. 

In  confequence  of  this  new  dodrine,  the  fchoolmen  gra-' 
dually  formed  thernfelves  into  two  feds : one  of  which  attached 
itfelf  to  the  opinions  of  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard  ; while  the  other 
adhered  to  the^ principles  of  Ariftotle.  Of  thefe  feds,  the  former 
are  known  in  literary  hiftory  by  the  name  of  the  Nominalifts  ; 
the  latter,  by  that  of  the  Realifts. 


16^ 

C H A P; 
IV. 


As  it  is  with  the  dodrine  of  the  Nominalifts  that  my  own 
opinion  on  this  'fubjed  coincides ; and  as  I propofe  to  de- 
duce from  it  fome  confequences,  which  appear  to  me  im- 
portant, I fhall  endeavour  to  ftate  it  as  clearly  and  precifely 
as  I am  able,  purfuing,  however,  rather  the  train  of  my 
own  thoughts,  than  guided  by  the  reafonings  of  any  parti- 
cular author. 

I FORMERLY  explained  in  what  manner  the  words,  which, 
in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  proper  names,  became  gra- 


* See  Note  [H]. 

z 
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CHAP,  dually  appellatives ; In  confequence  of  which  extenfion  of  their 
V..—. V fignification^  they  would  exprefs,  when  applied  to  individuals, 

thofe  qualities  only  which  are  common  to  the  whole  genus. 
Now,  it  is  evident,  that,  with  refpedl  to  individuals  of  the  fame 
genus,  there  are  two  clafles  of  truths ; the  one,  particular  truths 
relating  to  each  individual  apart,  and  deduced  from  a confidera- 
lion  of  its  peculiar  and  diftinguiflilng  properties ; the  other, 
general  truths,  deduced  from  a confideration  of  their  common 
qualities  ; and  equally  applicable  to  all  of  them.  Such  truths 
may  be  conveniently  exprefled,  by  means  of  general  terms ; fo 
as  to  form  propofitions,  comprehending  under  them  as  many 
particular  truths,  as  there  are  individuals  comprehended  under 
the  general  terms.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  there  are  two  ways 
in  which  fuch  general  truths  may  be  obtained  ; either  by  fixing 
the  attention  on  one  individual,  in  fuch  a manner  that  ofir 
reafoning  may  involve  no  circumftances  but  thofe  which  are 
. common  to  the  whole  genus ; or,  (laying  afide  entirely  the 
confideration  of  things,)  by  means  of  the  general  terms  with 
which  language  fupplies  us.  In  either  of  thefe  cafes,  our  in- 
veftigations  muft  neceflarily  lead  us  to  general  conclufions.  In 
the  firft  cafe ; our  attention  being  limited  to  thofe  circum- 
ftances, in  which  the  fubjed:  of  our  reafoning  refembles  all  other 
individuals  of  the  fame  genus,  whatever  w^e  demonftrate  with 
refped  to  this  fubjed  muft  be  true  of  every  other  to  which  the 
fame  attributes  belong.  In  the  fecond  cafe ; the  fubjed  of  our 
reafoning  being  exprefled  by  a generic  word,  which  applies  in 
common  to  a number  of  individuals,  the  conclufion  we  form 
muft  be  as  extenfive  in  its  application,  as  the  name  of  the  fub- 
jed is  in  its  meaning.  The  former  procefs  is  analogous  to  the 

pradice 
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pra£lice  of  geometers,  who,  in  their  moft  general  reafonings, 
diredl  the  attention  to  a particular  diagram : the  latter,  to  that 
1^  of  algebraifts,  who  carry  on  their  inveftigations  by  means  of 
fymbols  In  cafes  of  this  laft  fort,  it  may  frequently  happen, 
from  the  aflbciation  of  ideas,  that  a general  word  may  recal 
fome  one  individual  to  which  it  is  applicable  ; but  this  is  fo  far 
from  being  neceflary  to  the  accuracy  of  our  reafonmg,  that,- 
excepting  in  fome  cafes,  in  which  it;^may  be  ufeful  to  check  us 
in  the  abufe  of  general  terms,  it  always  has  a tendency,  more 
or  lefs,  to  miflead  us  from  the  truth.  As  the  decifion  of  a 
judge  muft  neceffarily  be  impartial,  when  he  is  only  acquainted 
with  the  relations  in  which  the  parties  hand  to  each  other,  and 
when  their  names  are  fupplied  by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  by 
the  fictitious  names  of  Titius,  Cains,  and  Sempronius ; fo,  in 
every  procefs  of  reafoning,  the  conclufion  we  form  is  moft  likely 
to  be  logically  juft',  when  the  attention  is  confined  folely  to 
figns ; and  when  the  imagination  does  not  prefent  to  It  thofe 
individual  objeCts  which  may  warp  the  judgment  by  cafual 
affociations. 


CHAP. 

IV. 

< 1 


To  thefe  remarks.  It  may  not  be  Improper  to  add,  that,  al- 
though in  our  fpeculations  concerning  individuals,  it  is  poffible* 

* Thefe  two  methods  of  obtaining  general  truths  proceed  on  the  fame  prin- 
ciples *,  a;nd  are,  in  fadl,  much  lefs  different  from  each  other,  than  they  appear 
to  be,  at  firft  view.  When  we  carry  on  a procefs  of  general  reafoning,  by  fixing 
our  attention  on  a particular  individual  of  a genus,  this  individual  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  merely  as  a fign  or  reprefentative ; and  differs  from  any  other  fign  only  in 
this,  that  it  bears  a certain  refemblance  to  the  things  it  denotes. — The  ftraight 
lines  which  are  employed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid  to  reprefent  magnitudes  in 
general,  differ  from  the  algebraical  expreffions  of  thefe  magnitudes,  in  tlie  fame 
refpeCts  in  which  pidlure-writing  differs  from  arbitrary  characters. 

' Z 2 to 
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to  carry  on  proceffes  of  reafoning,  by  fixing  our  attention  on 
the  objedis  themfelves,  without  the  ufe  of  language ; yet  it  is 
alfo  in  our  power  to  accomplifh  the  fame  end,  by  fubftituting 
for  thefe  objeds,  words,  or  other  arbitrary  figns.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  employment  of  language  in  fuch  cafes,  and 
in  our  fpeculations  concerning  claffes  or  genera.  Is  ; that  in  the 
former  cafe  the  ufe  of  words  is,  in  a great  meafure,  optional  | 
whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  effentially  neceffary.  This  obferva- 
tion  deferves  our  attention  the  more,  that,  if  I am  not  miftaken, 
it  has  contributed  to  miflead  fome  of  the  Realifts  ; by  giving 
rife  to  an  idea,  that  the  ufe  of  language,  in  thinking  about 
univerfals,  however  convenient,  is  not  more  neceffary  than  in 
thinking  about  individuals. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind,  In 
carrying  on  general  fpeculations,  that  idea  which  the  antient 
philofophers  confidered  as  the  effence  of  an  individual,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which  it 
refembles  other  Individuals  of  the  fame  clafs ; and  In  confe- 
quence  of  which,  a generic  name  is  applied  to  it.  It  is  the 
poffeflion  of  this  quality,  that  entitles  the  individual  to  the 
generic  appellation ; and  which,  therefore,  may  be  faid  to  be 
effential  to  its  claffification  with  that  particular  genus ; but  as 
all  claffifications  are  to  a certain  degree  arbitrary,  it  does  not 
neceffarily  follow,  that  it  is  more  effential  to  its  exiftence  as 
an  individual,  than  various  other  qualities  which  we  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  regard  as  accidental.  In  other  words,  (if  I may 
borrow  the  language  of  modern  philofophy,)  this  quality  forms 
its  nominal,  but  not  its  real  effence. 


These 
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These  obfervations  will,  I flatter  myfelf,  be  fufficient  for  ^ U A p, 

J-  V • 

the  fatisfaflion  of  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  at  all  converfant 
with  phllofophical  Inquiries.  For  the  fake  of  others,  to  whom 
this  difquifition  may  be  new,  I have  added  the  following  illuf- 
trations. 

I SHALL  have  occafion  to  examine,  in  another  part  of  my 
work,  how  far  it  is  true,  (as  is  commonly  believed,)  that  every 
procefs  of  reafoning  may  be  refolved  into  a ferles  of  fyllogifms  ; 
and  to  point  out  fome  limitations,  with  which,  I apprehend,  it 
is  neceffary  that  this  opinion  fhould  be  received.  As  it  would 
lead  me,  however,  too  far  from  my  prefent  fubjedt,  to  antici- 
pate any  part  of  the  dodlrine  which  I am  then  to  propofe,  I 
lhail,  in  the  following  remarks,  proceed  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
the  fyllogiflic  theory  is  well-founded ; a fuppofition  which, 
although  not  flridtly  agreeable  to  truth,  is  yet  fufficiently  ac- 
curate for  the  ufe  which  I am  now  to  make  of  it.  Take,  then, 
any  ftep  of  one  of  Euclid’s  demonftrations  ; for  example,  the 
firft  flep  of  his  firft  propofition,  and  ftate  it  in  the  form' of  a 

fyllogifm. All  ftraight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of  a 

‘‘  circle  to  the  circumference,  are  equal  to  one  another.”  But 
A B,  and  C D,  are  ftraight  lines,  drawn  from  the  centre  of 
a circle  to  the  circumference.  Therefore,  A B Is  equal  to 
C D.” — It  Is  perfedly  manifeft,  that.  In  order  to  feel  the 
force  of  this  conclufion,  it  is  by  no  means  neceffary,  that  I 
fhould  annex  any  particular  notions  to  the  letters  A B,  or  C 
or  that  I fhould  comprehend  what  Is  meant  \^'  €(pality^  or  by  a 
circle^  its  ceittre^  and  its  circumference.  Every  perfon  muft  be 
fatisfied,  that  the  truth  of  the  conclufioa  is  neceffarily  implied 


in 
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^ premifes ; whatever  the  particular  things 

i— -'v-'w  may  be  to  which  thefe  premifes  may  relate.  In  the  following 

fyllogifm,  too: All  men  miift  die; — Peter  is  a man; — 

therefore  Peter  muft  die ;” — the  evidence  of  the  conclufion 
does  not  in  the  leaft  depend  on  the  particular  notions  I 
annex  to  the  words  man^  and  Peter ; but  would  be  equally 
complete,  if  we  were  to  fubflitute  inftead  of  them,  two  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  or  any  other  infignificant  characters. — ‘‘  All  X’s 
muft  die  ; — Z is  an  X ; — therefore  Z muft  die  ;” — is  a fyllogifin 
wdiich  forces  the  aflent  no  lefs  than  the  former.  It  is  farther 
obvious,  that  this  fyllogifm  would  be  equally  conclufive,  if, 
inftead  of  the  w^ord  die^  I were  to  fubftitute  any  other  verb  that 
the  language  contains  ; and  that,  in  order  to  perceive  the  juft- 
iiefs  of  the  inference,  it  is  not  even  neceflary  that  I Ihould  un- 
derftand  its  meaning. 

In  general,  it  might  be  eafily  fhewn,  that  all  the  rules  of 
logic,  with  refpeCt  to  fyllogifms,  might  be  demonftrated,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  any  thing  but  letters  of  the  alphabet ; in 
the  fame  manner,  (and  I may  add,  on  the  very  fame  principles,) 
on  which  the  algebraift  demonftrates,  by  means  of  thefe  letters, 
the  various  rules  for  tranfpofing  the  terms  of  an  equation. 

I 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  follows,  that  the  aflent  we  give 
to  the  conclufion  of  a fyllogifm  does  not  refult  from  any  exa- 
mination of  the  notions  exprelfed  by  the  different  propofitions 
of  which  it  is  compofed,  but  is  an  immediate  confequence  of  the 
relations  in  which  the  words  ftand  to  each  other.  The  truth  is, 
that,  in  every  fyllogifm,  the  inference  is  only  a particular 
9 inftance 


( 
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inftance  of  the  general  axiom,  that  whatever  is  true  tiniverfally  C H^A  P« 
of  any  fign,  muft  alfo  be  true  of  every  individual  which  that  ^ — * 

fign  can  be  employed  to  exprefs.  Admitting,  therefore,  that 
every  procefs  of  reafoning  may  be  refolved  into  a feries  of  fyl- 
logifms,  it  follows,  that  this  operation  of  the  mind  furnifhes  no 
proof  of  the  exiftence  of  any  thing  correfponding  to  general  terms, 
diftind  from  the  individuals  to  which  thefe  terms  are  applicable. 


These  remarks,  I am  very  fenfible,  do,  by  no  means,  ex- 
hauft  the  fubjed;  for  there  are  various  modes  of  reafoning,  to 
which  the  fyllogiftic  theory  does  not  apply.  But,  in  all  of 
them,  without  exception,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
that  the  evidence  of  our  coriclufions  appears  immediately  from, 
the  confideration  of  the  words  in  which  the  premifes  are  ex- 
preffed ; without  any  reference  to  the  things  .which  they  de- 
note. The  imperfed  account  which  is  given  of  dedudive 
evidence,  in  the  received  fyftems  of  logic,  makes  it  impoffible 
for  me,  in  this  place,  to  profecute  the  fubjed  any  farther. 


.After  all  that  I have  faid  on  the  ufe  of  language  as  an  in- 
llrument  of  reafoning,  I can  cafily  forefec  a variety  of  objec« 
tions,  which  may  occur  to  the  dodrine  I have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  eftablifh.  But,  without  entering  Into  a particular 
examination  of  thefe  objedions,  I believe  I may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  moft,  if  not  all,  of  them  take  their  rife  from  con- 
founding reafoning,  or  dedudion,  properly  fo  called,  with 
certain  other  Intelledual  proceffes,  which  it  is  neceffary  for  us 
to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth.  That  it  is  frequently 
of  effential  importance  to  us,  In  our  fpeculatlons,  to  withdraw 
our  attention  from  words,  and  to  dired  it  to  the  things  they 

denote. 
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denote,  I am  very  ready  to  acknowledge.  All  that  I aflert  is,' 
that,  in  fo  far  as  our  fpeculations  cohfifl:  of  that  procefs  of  the 
znind  which  is  properly  called  reafoning,  they  may  be  carried 
on  by  words  alone  ; or,  which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  that 
every  procefs  of  reafoning  is  perfedlly  analogous  to  an  algebrai- 
cal operation.  What  I mean  by  “ the  other  intelledlual  pro- 
‘‘  ceffes  diftind:  from  reafoning,  which  it  is  neceffary  for  us 

fometimes  to  employ  in  the  inveftigation  of  truth,”  will,  I 
hope,  appear  clearly  from  the  following  remarks. 

In  algebraical  inveftigations,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  prac- 
tical application  of  a general  expreflion,  is  frequently  limited 
by  the  conditions  which  the  hypothefis  involves  ; and  that,  in 
confequence  of  a want  of  attention  to  this  circumftance,  fome 
mathematicians  of  the  firft  eminence  have  been  led  to  adopt 
the  moft  paradoxical  and  abfurd  conclufions.  Without  this 
cautious  exercife  of  the  judgment,  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
algebraical  language,  no  dexterity  in  the  ufe  of  the  calculus  will 
be  fufficient  to  preferve  us  from  error.  Even  in  algebra,  there- 
fore, there  is  an  application  of  the  intelleclual  powers  perfectly 
diflind:  from  any  procefs  of  reafoning  and  which  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  for  conducting  us  to  the  truth.^ 

In  geometry,  we  are  not  liable  to  adopt  the  fame  paradoxical 
conclufions,  as  in  algebra ):  becaufe  the  diagrams  to  which  otir 
attention  is  directed,  ferve  as  a continual  check  on  our  reafoning 
powers.  Thefe  diagrams  exhibit  to  our  very  fenfes,  a variety 
of  relations  among  the  quantities  under  confideration,  which  the 
language  of  algebra  is  too  general  to  exprefs ; in  confequence  of 
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which,  we  are  not  conrcioiis  of,  any  elfort  of  the  judgment  ^ 
diftinfl  from  a procefs  of  reafoning.  As  every  geometricai  in-  ^ 

veftigation,  however,  may  be  expreffed  algebraically,  it  is 
manifeft,  that,  in  geometry,  as  w^ell  as  in  algebra,  there  is  an 
exercife  of  the  intelledual  powers,  diftindl  from  the  logical 
procefs ; although,  in  the  former  fcience,  it  is  rendered  fo  eafy, 
by  the  ufe  of  diagrams,  as  to  efcape  our  attention. 


The  fame  fource  of  error  and  of  abfurdity,  which  exids  in 
algebra,  is  to  be  found, ‘in  a much  greater  degree,  in  the  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  Abllradling  entirely  from  the  ambi- 
guity of  language ; and  fuppofmg  alfo  our  reafonings  to  be 
logically  accurate,  it  would  ftill  be  necelfary  for  us,  from  time 
to  time,  in  all  our  fpeculations,  to  lay  afide  the  ufe  of  words, 
and  to  have  recourfe  to  particular  examples,  or  illufcrations,  in 
order  to  corred:  and  to  limit  our  general  conclufions. — To  a 
' want  of  attention  to  this  circumftance,  a number  of  the  fpecu- 
lative  abfurdities  which  are  current  in  the  world,  might,  I am 
perfuaded,  be  eafily  traced. 


Besides,  however,  this  fource  of  error,  v/hich  is  in  fome 
degree  common  to  all  the  fciences,  there  is  a great  variety  of 
others,  from  which  mathematics  are  entirely  exempted  ; and 
which  perpetually  tend  to  lead  us  aftray  in  our  philofophical 
inquiries.  Ofthefe,  the  mod  important  is,  that  ambiguity  in 
the  fignification  of  words,  which  renders  it  fo  difficult  to  avoid 
employing  the  fame  expreffions  in  different  fenfes,  in  thexourfe 
of  the  fame  procefs  of  reafoning.  This  fource  of  midake,  in- 
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^ deed,  is  apt,  in  a much  greater  degree,  to  afFedi;  our  conclufions- 

in  metapliyfics,  morals,  and  politics,  than  in  the  different 
branches  of  natural  philofophy  ; but,  if  we  except  mathematics, 
there  is  no  fcience  whatever,  in  which  it  has  not  a very  fenfible 
influence.  In  algebra,  w^e  may  proceed  with  perfect  fafety 
through  the  longefl:  inveftigations,  without  carrying  our  atten- 
tion beyond  the  figns,  till  we  arrive  at  the  lail  refult.  But  in 
the  other  fciences,  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  we  have 
fixed  the  meaning  of  all  our  terms  by  accurate  definitions,  and 
have  rendered  the  ufe  of  thefe  terms  perfedlly  familiar  to  us  by 
very  long  habit,  it  is  but  feldom  that  we  can  proceed  in  this 
manner  without  danger  of  error.  In  many  cafes,  it  is  neceffary 
for  us  to  keep  up,  during  the  whole  of  our  inveftigations,  a 
fcrupulous  and  conftant  attention  to  the  fignification  of  our  ex- 
preffions ; and,  in  moft  cafes,  this  caution  in  the  ufe  of  words, 
is  a much  more  difficult  effort  of  the  mind,  than  the  logical 
procefs.  But  ftill  this  furnifties  no  exception  to  the  general 
dcftrine  already  delivered  ; for  the  attention  we  find  it  necef- 
fary to  give  to  the  import  of  our  words,  arifes  only  from  the 
accidental  circuniftance  of  their  ambiguity,  and  has  no  effential 
connection  with  that  procefs  of  the  mind,  Vvdiich  is  properly 
called  reafoning ; and  which  confifts  in  the  inference  of  a con- 
clufion  from  premifes.  In  all  the  fciences,  this  procefs  of  the 
mind  is  perfectly  analogous  to  an  algebraical  operation  ; or,  in 
other  words,  (when  the  meaning  of  our  expreffions  is  once 
fixed  by  definitions,)  it  may  be  carried  on  intirely  by  the  ufe 
of  figns,  without  attending,  during  the  time  of  the  procefs,^to 
the  things  fienified,. 

The 


TiiE  conclurion  to  which  the  foregoing  oblervations  lead, 

✓ 

appears  to  me  to  be  decifive  of  the  quellion,  with  refpedt  to  the 

1^' 

objeds  of  our  thoughts  when  we  employ  general  terms  ; for  if 
It  be  granted,  that  words,  even  when  employed  without  any 
reference  to  their  particular  fignification,  form  an  inftrument  of 
thought  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  reafoning  ; the  only 
fliadow  of  an  argument  In  proof  of  the  common  dodlrine  on 
the  fubjedl:,  (I  mean  that  which  is  founded  on  the  impofTibility 
of  explaining  this  procefs  of  the  mind  on  any  other  hypothefis,) 
falls  to  the  ground*  Nothing  lefs,  furely,  than  a conviction  of 
this  impofTibility,  could  have  fo  long  reconciled  philofophers  to 
an  hypothefis  unfupported  by  any  diredl  evidence  ; and  ac- 
knowledged even  by  its  warmeft  defenders,  to  involve  much  dif- 
ficulty and  myflery. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  plan,  to  enter,  In  this  part  of  my 
work,  into  a particular  confideration  of  the  practical  confe- 
quences  which  follow  from  the  foregoing  doctrine.  I cannot^ 
Jiowever,  help  remarking  the  importance  of  cultivating,  on  the 
one  hand,  a talent  for  ready  and  various  illuftrafion  ; and,  on 
the  other,  a habit  of  reafoning  by  means  of  general  terms.  The 
former  talent  is  neceffary,  not  only  for  correcting  and  limiting 
our  general  conclufions,  but  for  enabling  us  to  apply  our  know- 
ledge, when  occafion  requires,  to  its  real  pradtical  ufe.  The 
latter  ferves  the  double  purpofe,  of  preventing  our  attention 
from  being  diftradted  during  the  courfc  of  our  reafonings,  by 
•ideas  which  are  foreign  to  the  point  in  queftion  ; and  of  divert- 
ing the  attention  from  thofe  conceptions  of  particular  objedls 
and  particular  events  which  might  difturb  the  judgment,  by  the 
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^ ideas  and  feelings,  which  are  apt  to  be  aflbclated  witli  them,  m 

confequence  of  our  own  cafual  experience. 

This  laft  obfervatlon  points  out  to  us,  alfo,  one  principal 
foundation  of  the  art  of  the  orator.  As  his  objed:  Is  not 
fo  much  to  Inform  and  to  fatisfy  the  underftandings  of  his 
hearers,  as  to  force  their  immediate  affent ; it  Is  frequently  of 
ufe  to  him  to  clothe  his  reafonings  In  that  fpecific  and  figurative 
language,  which  may  either  awaken  in  their  minds  aflociatlons 
favourable  to  his  purpofe,  or  may  divert  their  attention  from  a 
logical  examination  of  his  argument.  A procefs  of  reafoning 
fo  expreffed,  affords  at  once  an  exerclfe  to  the  judgment,  to 
the  imagination,  and  to  the  pailions ; and  is  apt,  even  when  loofe 
and  Inconfequential,  to  impofe  on  the  beft  underftandings. 

* 

It  appears  farther,  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  made, 
that  the  perfedion  of  philofophical  language,  confidered  either 
as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  or  as  a medium  of  communication 
with  others,  confifts  in  the  ufe  of  expreftions,  which,  from 
their  generality,  have  no  tendency  to  awaken  the  powers  of 
conception  and  Imagination : or,  in  other  words,  it  confifts  in 
its  approaching,  as  nearly  as  poflible,  in  its  nature,  to  the  lan- 
guage of  algebra.  And  hence  the  efiedts  which  long  habits  of 
philofophical  fpeculation  have,  in  weakening,  by  diftifc,  thofe 
fiiculties  of  the  mind,  which  are  neceffary  for  the  exertions  of 
the  poet  and  the  orator ; and  of  gradually  forming  a ftyle  of 
compofition,  which  they  who  read  merely  for  amufement,  are 

apt  to  cenfure  for  a want  of  vivacity  and  of  ornament. 
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SECTION  IIL 

Remarks  on  the  Opinions  of  fomc  modern  Philofophers  on  the 

' Siibje&  of  the  foregoing  Sebiloru 


^^FTER  the  death  of  Abelard,  through  whofe  abilities  and 
eloquence  the  feft  of  Nomlnalifts  had  enjoyed,  for  a few 
years,  a very  fplendid  triumph,  the  fyftem  of  the  Realifts  be- 
gan to  revive  ; and  it  was  foon  fo  completely  re-eftabll£hed  in 
the  fchools,  as  to  prevail,  with  little  or  no  oppofition,  till  the 
fourteenth  century.  What  the  circumftances  were,  which 
led  philofophers  to  abandon  a dodtrine,  which  feems  fo 
ftrongly  to  recommend  itfelf  by ' its  fimpliclty,  it  is  not 
very  eafy  to  conceive.  Probably  the  heretical  opinions,, 
which  had  fubjedted  both  Abelard  and  Rofcelinus  to  the 
cenfure  of  the  church,  might  create  a prejudice  alfo  againfh 
their  philofophical  principles  ; and  probably  too,  the  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  principles  v^^cre  ftated  and  defended,  was 
not  the  cleareft,  nor  the  moft  fatisfadlory  The  principal 
caufe,  however,  I am  difpofed  to  think,  of  the  decline  of  the 
fedt  of  Nomlnalifts,  v/as  their  want  of  fome  palpable  ex- 

The  great  argument  which  the  Nominalifts  employed  againfl  the  exillencc 
cf  univerfals  was  : Eiitia  non  funt  muitipiicanda  prxter  ncceffitatehi.” 

8 , ample^ 
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ample,  by  means  of  which  they  might  Illuftrate  their  dodrlnc. 
It  is  by  the  ufe  which  algebraiils  make  of  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet ill  carrying  on  their  operations,  that  Leibnitz  and  Berke- 
ley have  been  moft  fuccefsful  in  explaining  the  ufe  of  language 
as  an  inftrument  of  thought ; and,  as  in  the  twelfth  century, 
the  algebraical  art  was  entirely  unknown,  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard 
muft  have  been  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  conveying  their 
leading  idea  by  general  circumlocutions  ; and  muft  have  found 
confiderable  difficulty  in  ftating  it  in  a manner  fatisfaflory  to 
themfelves  : a confideration,  by  the  way,  which,  if  it  accounts 
for  the  flow  progrefs  which  this  dodirine  made  in  the  world, 
places  in  the  more  ftriking  light,  the  genius  of  thofe  men  whofe 
fagacity  led  them,  under  fo  great  difad  vantages,  to  approach  to 
a conclufion  fo  juft  and  philofophical  in  itfelf,  and  fo  oppofite 
to  the  prevailing  opinions  of  their  age. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  this  fed!  feems  to  have  been  al- 
moft  completely  extinct ; their  dodlrine  being  equally  repro- 
bated by  the  two  great  parties  wdiich  then  divided  the  fchools, 
the  followers  of  Duns  Scotus  and  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  Thefe, 
although  they  differed  in  their  manner  of  explaining  the  nature 
of  univerfals,  and  oppofed  each  other’s  opinions  wuth  much 
afperity,  yet  united  in  rejedting  the  dodlrine  of  the  Nominalifts, 
not  only  as  abfurd,  but  as  leading  to  the  moft  dangerous  confe- 
quences.  At  laft,  William  Occam,  a native  of  England,  and  a 
fcholar  of  Duns  Scotus,  revived  the  antient  controverfy  : and 
with  equal  ability  and  fuccefs  vindicated  the  long-abandoned 
philofophy  of  Rofcelinus.  From  this  time  the  difpute  was 
carried  on  with  great  warmth,  in  the  univeflities  of  France^ 
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of  Germany,  and  of  England ; more  particularly  in  the  ^ p. 
two  former  countries,  where  the  fovereigns  were  led,  by 
feme  political  views,  to  intereft  themfelves  deeply  in  the  con- 
teft ; and  even  to  employ  the  civil  power  in  fupporting  their 
favourite  opinions.  The  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  in  return 
for  the  affiftance  which,  in  his  difputes  with  the  Pope  *,  Occam 
had  given  to  him  by  his  wndtings.  Tided  with  the  Nominalifts. 

Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France,  on  the  other  hand,  attached  him- 
felf  to  the  Realifts,  and  made  their  antagonifts  the  objedls  of  a 
cruel  perfecution  f . ^ 

-The  Proteftant  Reformation,  at  length,  Involved  men  of 
learning  in  difcufFions  of  a more  interefting  nature ; but  even 
the  zeal  of  theological  controverfy  could  hardly  exceed  that 
v/ith  which  the  Nominalifts  and  Realifts  had  for  fome  time 
before  maintained  their  refpedtive  dodtrines,  ‘‘  Clamores  pri- 
“ mum  ad  ravim,”  (fays  an  author  who  had  himfelf  been  an 
eye-witnefs  of  thefe  literary  difputes,)  “ hinc  improbitas, 

“ faunas,  minas,  convitia,,  dum  ludfantur,  et  uterque  alteruin 
tentat  profternere  : confumtis  verbis  venitur  ad  pugnos,  ad 
veram  ludlam  ex  ficla  et  fimulata.  Quin  etiarn,  quse  contin- 
glint  in  palccRra,  illic  non  defunt^,  colaphi,  alapas,  confputio, 
calces,  morfus,  etiam  quai  jam  fupra  leges  palxftras,  fuftes, 
ferrum,  faucii  multi,  nonnunquain  occifi  That  this  ac- 
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* Occam,  we  are  tokl,  v/as  accuftomed  to  fay  to  tlie  Emperor:  Tu  me 

defendas  gladio,  et  ego  te  defendam  calamo.”  Bkucker,  vol.  iii.  p.  848. 

f Mosheim’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory, 

1 Ludovicus  Vives, 
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count  IS  not  exaggerated,  we  have  the  teftimony  of  no  lefs  an 
author  than  Erafinus,  who  mentions  it  as  a common  occur- 
rence : ‘‘  Eos  ufqiie  ad  pallorem,  ufqiie  ad  convitia,  ufque  ad 
fputa,  nonnunquam  et  ufque  ad  pugnos  invicem  digladiari, 
alios  ut  Nominales,  alios  ut  Reales,  loqui 

The  difpute  to  wliich  the  foregoing  obfervations  relate, 
although,  for  fome  time  after  the  Reformation,  interrupted  by 
theological  difcjuifitions,  has  been  fmee  occafionally  revived  by 

different  writers ; and,  fingular  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  a conclufion  in  which  all  parties  are  agreed. 
The  names,  indeed,  of  Nomlnalifts  and  Realifts  exift  no  longer ; 
but  the  point  in  difpute  between  thefe  two  celebrated  fefis, 
coincides  precifely  with  a queftion  which  has  been  agitated  in 
our  own  times,  and  which  has  led  to  one  of  the  mofl  beautiful 
fpeculations  of  modern  philofophy. 

t 

/ 

Of  the  advocates  who  have  appeared  for  the  doctrine  of  the^ 
Nomlnalifts,  fmee  the  revival  of  letters,  the  moft  diftinguiflied 
are,  . Hobbes,  Berkeley,  and  Hume.  The  former  has,  in 
various  parts  of  his  w^orks,  reprobated  the  hypothefis  of  the 
Realifts ; and  has  ftated  the  opinions  of  their  antagonifts 

* The  Nominallils  procured  the  death  of  John  Hufs,  who  was  a Realifl;  ; 
•and  in  their  letter  to  Lewis  King  of  France,  do  not  pretend  to  deny  that  he  fell 
a vidlim  to  the  refentment  of  their  fedl.  The  Realifts,  on  the  other  hand, 
obtained,  in  the  year  1479)  die  condemnation  of  John  de  Wefalia,  who  was 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  Nominalifts.  Thefe  contending  fedls  carried  their 
fury  fo  far  as  to  charge  each  other  with  the  ftn  againft  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 

Mosheim’s  Eccleftaftical  Fliftory. 

with 
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with  that  acutenefs,  fimplicity,  and  precifion,  which  djftlngulfli  c H^A  P« 
all  hivS  writings  The  fecond,  confidering  (and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, juftly)  the  dodrines  of  the  antients  concerning  univerfals, 
in  fupport  of  which  fo  much  ingenuity  had  been  employed  by 
the  Reallfts,  as  the  great  fource  of  myftery  and  error  in  the 
abftrad  fciences,  was  at  pains  to  overthrow  it  completely, 
by  fome  very  ingenious  and  original  fpeculations  of  his  own. 

Mr.  Hume’s  f view  of  the  fubjed,  as  he  himfelf  acknowledges, 

does 
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* The  univerfality  of  one  name  to  many  things,  hath  been  the  canfe  that 
men  think  the  things  themfelves  are  univerfal  *,  and  fo  ferioufly  contend,  that 
**  befides  Peter  and  John,  and  all  the  reft  of  the  men  that  are,  have  been,  or 
ftiall  be,  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  fomething  elfe,  that  we  call  Man,  viz. 
Man  in  general  ; deceiving  themfelves,  by  taking  the  univerfal,  or  general 
appellation,  for  the  thing  it  fignifieth  : For  if  one  fhould  defire  the  painter  to 
make  him  the  pidlure  of  a man,  which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  of  a man 
in  general ; he  meaneth  no  more,  but  that  the  painter  fhould  chufe  what 
man  he  pleafeth  to  draw,  which  muft  needs  be  fome  of  them  that  are,  or 
have  been,  or  may  be ; none  of  which  are  univerfal.  But  when  he  would 
‘‘  have  him  to  draw  the  pidure  of  the  king,  or  any  particular  perfon,  he 
“ limiteth  the  painter  to  that  one  perfon  he  chufeth.  It  is  plain,  therefore, 
that  there  is  nothing  univerfal  but  names  ; which  are  therefore  called  inde- 
‘‘  finite,  becaufe  we  limit  them  not  ourfelves,  but  leave  them  to  be  applied  by 
‘‘  the  hearer : whereas  a fingular  name  is  limited  and  reftrained  to  one  of  the 
‘‘  many  things  it  fignifieth  j as  when  we  fay,  this  man,  pointing  to  him,  or 
giving  him  his  proper  name,  or  by  fome  fuch  other  way.” 

Hobbes’s  Tripos,  chap.  v.  § 6, 

f A very  material  queftion  has  been  ftarted  concerning  abftrad  or  general 
ideas : Whether  they  be  general  or  particular  in  the  mind’s  conception  of 
them  A great  philofopher  has  difputed  the  received  opinion  in  this  particu- 
“ lar  *,  and  has  aflerted,  that  all  general  ideas  are  nothing  but  particular  ones 
“ annexed  to  a certain  term,  which  gives  them  a more  extenfive  fignification, 
and  makes  them  recal,  upon  occafion,  other  individuals,  which  are  fimilar 
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^ differ  materially  from  that  of  Berkeley;  whom,  by 

the  way,  he  feems  to  have  regarded  as  the  author  of  an  opinion,, 
of  which  he  was  only  an  expofitor  and  defender  ; and  which, 
fmce  the  days  of  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard,  has  been  familiarly 
known  In  all  the  univerlltles  of  Europe  % 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  merit  of  thefe 
writers,  in  defending  and  illuftrating  the  fyftem  of  the  Nomi- 
nalifts,  none  of  them  feem  to  me  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  important  confequences  to  which  it  leads.  The  Abbe  de 
Condillac  was,  I believe,  the  firft  (if  we  except,  perhaps, 
Leibnitz)  who  perceived  that,  if  this  fyftem  be  true,  a talent 
for  reafoning  muff  confift,  in  a great  meafure,  in  a Ikilful  ufe 
of  language  as  an  inftrument  of  thought.  The  moft  valuable 
of  his  remarks  on  this  fubjeft  are  contained  in  a treatife  De 


to  them.  As  I look  upon  this  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable 
difcoveries  that  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  republic  of  letters,  I fhall 
here  endeavour  to  confirm  it  by  fome  arguments,  which,  I hope,  will  put  it 
**  beyond  all  doubt  and  controverfy.” 

Treatife  of  Human  Nature,  book  i.  part  i.  feeft.  7. 

* Leibnitz,  too,  has  declared  himfelf  a partifan  of  this  feeft,  in  a dif- 
fertation  “ De  Stilo  Philofophico  Marii  Nizolii.”  This  Nizolius  publifhed 
a book  at  Parma,  in  the  year  I553>  entitled,  ‘‘  De  Veris  Principiis  ct 
vera  Ratione  Philofophandi  in  which  he  oppofed  feveral  of  the  do(ftrines 
of  Ariftotle,  particularly  his  opinion  concerning  univerfals.  An  edition  of  this 
work,  with  a Preface  and  Notes,  was  publifhed  by  Leibnitz  at  Franckfort,  in  the 
year  1670.  The  Preface  and  Notes  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
works,  by  Dutens.  (Geneva,  1768.)  I have  inferted  a fhort  extradl  from  the 
former,  in  Note  (I),  at  the  end  of  tire  volume. 
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V Art  de  Peri/er,  which  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  his  “ Cours 
“ d’Etude.” 

Dr,  Campbell,  too,  in  his  Phllofophy  of  Rhetoric,  has 
founded,  on  the  principles  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  a very 
curious  and  interefting  fpeculation,  of  which  I fhall  have  occa- 
lion  afterwards  to  take  notice. 

The  explanation  which  the  dodlrines  of  thefe  writers 
afford,  of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  general  reafoning,  is 
fo  fimple,  and  at  the  fame  time,  in  my  apprehenfion,  fo  fa- 
tisfadlory,  that,  I own,  it  is  with  fome  degree  of  furprife 
I have  read  the  attempts  which  have  lately  been  made  to  revive 
the  fyftem  of  the  Realifts.  One  of  the  ableft  of  thefe  attempts 
is  by  Dr.  Price ; who,  in  his  very  valuable  Treatife  on  Morals, 
has  not  only  employed  his  ingenuity  in  fupport  of  fome  of  the 
old  tenets  of  the  Platonic  fchool,  but  has  even  gone  fo  far  as  to 
follow  Plato’s  example,  in  connecting  this  fpeculation  about 
univerfals,  with  the  fublime  queftions  of  natural  theology. 
The  obfervations  which  he  has  offered  in  fupport  of  thefe  opi- 
nions, I have  repeatedly  perufed  with  all  the  attention  in  my 
power;  but  without  being  able  to  enter  into  his  views,  or  even 
to  comprehend  fully  his  meaning.  Indeed,  I muft  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  appears  to  me  to  afford  no  flight  prefumption 
againft  the  principles  on  which  he  proceeds,  when  I obferve, 
that  an  author,  remarkable,  on  mofl;  occafions,  for  preciflqn  of 
ideas,  and  for  perfpicuity  of  flyle,  never  fails  to  lofe  him- 
felf  in  obfeurity  and  myftery,  when  he  enters  on  thefe  dif- 
quifitions. 

Dr, 
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Dr.  Price’s  reafonings  In  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  univef-* 
fals,  are  the  more  curious,  as  he  acquiefces  in  fome  of  Dr. 
Reid’s  conclufions  with  refpedl  to  the  ideal  theory  of  percep- 
tion. That  there  are  in  the  mind,  images  or  refemblances  of 
things  external,  he  grants  to  be  impoffible  ; but  ftill  he  feema 
to  fuppofe,  that,  in  every  exertion  of  thought,  there  is  fome- 
thing  immediately  prefent  to  the  mind,  which  is  the  objedt 
of  its  attention.  When  abftradt  truth  is  contemplated,  is 
not”  (fays  he)  the  very  objedt  itfelf  prefent  to  the  mind  ? 
When  millions  of  intelledls  contemplate  the  equality  of  every 
“ angle  of  a femicircle  to  a right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the 
Lime  objedt  in  view  ? Is  this  objedt  nothing  ? Or  is  it  only  an 
image,  or  kind  of  fhadow  ? Thefe  inquiries,”  he  adds,  carry 
‘‘  our  thoughts  high 


* The  whole  paflage  is  as  follows  : The  word  idea  is  fometimes  ufed  to 

“ fignify  the  immediate  objedt  of  the  mind  in  thinking,  confidered  as  fome- 
thing  in  the  mind,  which  reprefents  the  real  objedt,  but  is  different  from  it. 
This  fenfe  of  an  idea  is  derived  from  the  notion,  that  when  we  think  of  any 
‘‘  external  exiftence,  there  is  fomething  immediately  prefent  to  the  mind, 
“ which  it  contemplates  diftindt  from  the  objedt  itfelf,  that  being  at  a diftance. 
“ But  what  is  this  ? It  is  bad  language  to  call  it  an  image  in  the  mind  of  the 
“ objedt.  Shall  we  fay  then,  that  there  is  indeed  no  fuch  thing  ? But  would 
“ not  this  be  the  fame  as  to  fay  that,  when  the  mind  is  employed  in  viewing 
“ and  examining  any  objedt,  which  is  either  not  prefent  to  it,  or  does  not  exift, 
it  is  employed  in  viewing  and  examining  nothing,  and  therefore  xloes  not  then 
think  at  all  ? — When  abftradt  truth  is  contemplated,  is  not  the  very  objedt 
itfelf  prefent  to  the  mind  } When  millions  of  intelledts  contemplate  the  equa- 
lity  of  every  angle  in  a femicircle  to  a right  angle,  have  they  not  all  the  fame 
objedt  in  view  ? Is  this  objedt  nothing  \ Or  is  it  only  an  image  or  kind  of 
‘‘  ftiadow  ? — Thefe  inquiries  carry  our  thoughts  high.’’ 
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The  difficulty  which  has  appeared  fo  puzzling  to  this  inge-  ^ H^A  P. 

nious  writer,  is,  in  truth,  more  apparent  than  real.  In  the 

cafe  of  Perception,  Imagination,  and  Memory,  it  has  been 

already  fully  fhcwn,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to  believe  the  ex- 

iflence  of  any  thing  in  the  mind  diftind:  from  the  mind  itfelf ; 

and  that,  even  upon  the  fuppofition  that  the  fad  w^ere  other- 

wife,  our  intelledual  operations  would  be  juft  as  inexplicable  as 

/ 

they  are  at  prefent.  Why  then  fhould  we  fuppofe,  that,  in  our 
general  fpeculations,  there  muft  exift  in  the  mind  fome  objed 
of  its  thoughts,  when  it  appears  that  there  is  no  evidence  of 
the  exiftence  of  any  fuch  objed,  even  when  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about  individuals  ? 


Still,  however.  It  may  be  urged,  that,  although,  in  fuch 
cafes,  there  fhould  be  no  objed  of  thought  in  the  mind,  there 
muft  exift  fornething  or  other  to  which  its  attention  is  direded. 
To  this  difficulty  I have  no  anfwer  to  make,  but  by  repeating 
the  fad  which  I have  already  endeavoured  to  eftablifh  ; that 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we  can  poffibly  fpeculate 
about  clafles  of  objeds ; the  one,  by  means  of  a word  or  gene- 
ric term  ; the  other,  by  means  of  one  particular  individual  of 
the  clafs  which  we  confider  as  the  reprefentative  of  the  reft  ; 
and  that  thefe  two  methods  of  carrying  on  our  general  fpe- 
culations, are  at  bottom  fo  much  the  fame,  as  to  authorife  us 
to  lay  it  down  as  a principle,  that,  without  the  ufe  of  figns,  all 
our  thoughts  muft  have  related  to  individuals.  When  we  rea- 
fon, therefore,  concerning  claffes  or  genera,  the  objeds  of  our 
attention  are  merely  figns  5 or  if,  in  any  inftance,  the  generic 
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word  fliould  recal  fome  individual,  this  clrcumftance  Is  to  be 
regarded  only  as  the  confequence  of  an  accidental  aflbclation, 
which  has  rather  a tendency  to  difturb,  than  to  aflifl;  us  in  our 
reafoning. 


Whether  It  might  not  have  been  poffible  for  the  Deity  to 
have  fo  formed  us,  that  we  might  have  been  capable  of  rea-. 
foning  concerning  clafles  of  objects,  without  the  ufe  of  figns, 
I fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  But  this  we  may 
venture  to  affirm  with  confidence,  that  man  is  not  fuch  a 
being.  And,  indeed,  even  if  he  were,  it  would  not  therefore 
neceffarily  follow,  that  there  exifts  any  thing  in  a genus, 
diftindt  from  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  compofed  ; for  we 
know  that  the  power  which  we  have  of  thinking  of  particular 
objedts  without  the  medium  of  figns,  does  not  in  the  lead  de- 
pend on  their  exiftence  or  non-exiftence. 


It  would  be  vain,  however,  for  us,  in  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  to  indulge  ourfelves  in  fpeculating  about  poffibilities. 
It  is  of  more  confequenc®  to  remark  the  advantages  which  we 
derive  from  our  adiual  conftitution  ; and  which,  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  appear  to  mo  to  be  important  and  admirable : inaf- 
much  as  It  fits  mankind  for  an  eafy  interchange  of  their  Intel- 
ledual  acquifitions  ; by  impofing  on  them  the  neceffity  of  em- 
ploying, in  their  folitary  fpeculations,  the  fame  inflirument  of 
thought,  which  forms  the  eftabliffied  medium  of  their  commu- 
nications with  each  other. 

In 
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In  the  very  flight  fketch  which  I have  given  of  the  contro- 
verfy  between  the  Noralnalifts  and  the  Realifts  about  the  exift- 
ence  of  univerfals,  I have  taken  no  notice  of  an  intermediate 
fe£t  called  Conceptualifts  ; whofe  diftinguifhing  tenet  is  faid  to 
have  been,  that  the  mind  has  a power  of  forming  general  con- 
ceptions From  the  indiftinftnefs  and  inaccuracy  of  their 
language  on  the  fubjefl:,  it  is  not  a very  eafy  matter  to  afcer- 
tain  preclfely  what  was  their  opinion  on  the  point  in  queftion  ^ 
but,  on  the  whole,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  amounted  to 
the  two  following  propofitions : firft,  that  we  have  no  reafon 
to  believe  the  exiftence  of  any  effences,  or  univerfal  ideas,  cor- 
refponding  to  general  terms ; and  fecondly,  that  the  mind  has 
the  power  of  reafoning  concerning  genera^  or  claffes  of  indi- 
viduals, without  the  mediation  of  laitguage.  Indeed,  I cannot 
think  of  any  other  hypothefis  which  it  is  poffible  to  form  on 
the  fubje£l,  diftind:  from  thofe  of  the  two  celebrated  feds  al- 
ready mentioned.  In  denying  the  exiftence  of  univerfals,  we 

* Nominales,  deferta  paulo  Abelardi  hypothefi,  univerfalia  in  notionibus 
atque  conceptibus  mentis  ex  rebus  fingularibus  abftradlione  formatis  confiflere 
ftatuebant,  unde  conceptuales  didi  •-  ■ Brucker,  vol.  iii.  p.  908.. 

(Lipf.  1766.) 

“ Nominalium  tres  erant  familix.  Aliqui  ut  Rocelinus,  univerfalia  meras- 
efle  voces  docuerunt.  Alii  iterum  in  folo  intelleetu  pofuerunt,  atque  meros 
animi  conceptus  efle  autumarunt,  quos  conceptuales  aliqui  vocant,  et  a no- 
minalibus  diftinguunt,  quanquam  alii  etiam  confundant.  Alii  fuerunt,  qui 
“ univerfalia  qusefiverunt,  non  tarn  in  vocibus,  quam  in  fermonibus  integris^ 
quod  Job.  Sarifberienfis  adfcribit  Pet.  Abelardo ; quo  quid  intelligat  ille, 

mihi  non  fatis  liquet.” Morhof.  Polyhiftor.  Tom.  Sec.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii. 

$ 2.  ' 

I have  taken  no  notice  of  the  laft  clafs  of  Nominalifts  here  mentioned  j as  I 
find  myfelf  unable  to  comprehend  their  dodrine. 

know 
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know  that  the  Conceptualifts  agreed  with  the  Nominalhls.  In 
what,  then,  can  we  fuppofe  that  they  differed  from  them,  but 
about  the  necefTity  of  language  as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  in 
carrying  on  our  general  fpeculations  ? 

With  this  fed  of  Conceptualifts,  Dr.  Reid  Is  difpofed  to 
rank  Mr.  Locke ; and  I agree  with  him  fo  far  as  to  think,  that, 
if  Locke  had  any  decided  opinion  on'  the  point  in  difpute,  it  did 
not  differ  materially  from  what  I have  endeavoured  to  exprefs 
in  the  two  general  propofitions  which  I have  juft  now  ftated. 
The  apparent  inconfiftencies  which  occur  In  that  part  of  his 
Eflay  in  which  the  queftion  is  difcuffed,  have  led  fubfequent 
authors  to  reprefent  his  fentiments  In  different  lights  ; but  as  thefe 
inconfiftencies  plainly  Chew,  that  he  was  neither  fatisfied  with  the 
fyftem  of  the  Realifts,  nor  with  that  of  the  Nominalifts  ; they 
appear  to  me  to  demonftrate  that  he  leane^  to  the  Intermediate 
hypothefis  already  mentioned,  notwithftanding  the  inaccurate 
and  paradoxical  manner  in  which  he  has  expreffed  it 

t 

May  I take  the  liberty  of  adding,  that  Dr.  Reid’s  own  opinloR 
feems  to  me  alfo  to  coincide  nearly  with  that  of  the  Conceptual- 
ifts ; or,  at  leaft,  to  coincide  with  the  two  propofitions  which  I 
have  already  fuppofed  to  contain  a fummary  of  their  dodrine  ? 
The  abfurdity  of  the  antient  opinion  concerning  univerfals,  as 
maintained  both  by  Plato  and  Arlftotle,  he  has  expofed  by  the 
cleareft  and  moft  declfive  arguments  ; not  to  mention,  that,  by 
his  own  very  original  and  important  fpeculations  concerning 
the  ideal  theory,  he  has  completely  deftroyed  that  natural  pre- 

^ See  Note  [KJ. 
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judicc  from  which  the  whole  fyfteni  of  univerfal  ideas  gradually 
took  rife.  If,  even  in  the  cafe  of  individuals,  we  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  believe  the  exiftence  of  any  objedT:  of  thought  in  the 
mind,  diflindl  from  the  mind  itfelf,  we  are  at  once  relieved 
from  all  the  difficulties  in  which  philofophers  have  involved 
themfelves,  by  attempting  to  explain,  in 'confiftcncy  with  that 
antient  hypothefis,  the  procefs  of  the  mind  in  its  general  fpe- 
culations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  lefs  clear,  from  Dr.  Reid’s  critl- 
clfms  on  Berkeley  and  Hume,  that  his  opinion  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  the  Nominalifts ; and  that  the  power  which  the 
mind  poffeffes  of  reafoning  concerning  daffies  of  objeds,  ap'- 
pears  to  him  to  imply  fome  faculty,  of  which  no  notice  is  taken 
in  the  fyftems  of  thefe  philofophers. 

The  long  experience  I have  had  of  the  candour  of  this  ex- 
cellent author,  encourages  me  to  add,  that,  in  ftating  his  opi- 
nion on  the  fubjed  of  univerfals,  he  has  not  expreffied  himfelf 
in  a manner  fo  completely  fatisfadory  to  my  mind,  as  on  moft 
other  occafions.  That  language  is  not  an  effiential  inftrument 
of  thought  in  our  general  reafonings,  he  has  no  where  pofitlvely 
affiertcd.  At  the  fame  time,  as  he  has  not  affirmed  the  contrary, 
and  as  he  has  declared  himfelf  diffiatlsfied  with  the  dodrines  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume,  his  readers  are  naturally  led  to  conclude, 
that  this  is  his  real  opinion  on  the  fiibjed.  His  filence  on  this 
point  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  the  only  point  about 
which  there  can  be  any  reafonable  controverfy  among  thofe  who 
allow  his  refutation  of  the  ideal  hypothefis  to  be  fatisfadtory. 
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^ confequence  of  that  refutation,  the  whole  difpute  between 

’t- — the  Realifts  and  the  Conceptualifts  falls  at  once  to  the  ground  ; 

but  the  difpute  between  the  Conceptualifts  and  the  Nominallfts 
''  (which  involves  the  great  queftion  concerning  the  ufe  of  figns 
In  general  fpeculation)  remains  on  the  fame  footing  as  before. 


In  order  tojuftify  his  own  expreflions  concerning  univerfals ; 
and  in  oppofition  to  the  language  of  Berkeley  and  Hume,  Dr. 
Reid  Is  at  pains  to  illuftrate  a diftin£tion  between  conception 
, and  imagination,  which,  he  thinks,  has  not  been  fufficiently 
attended  to  by  philofophers.  “ An  univerfal,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  is 
‘‘  not  an  objedl  of  any  external  fenfe,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
“ imagined  ; but  it  may  be  diftincftly  conceived.  When  Mr. 
‘‘  Pope  fays,  “ The  proper  ftudy  of  mankind  is  man  I con- 
ceive  his  meaning  diftindlly  ; although  I neither  imagine  a 
black  or  a white,  a crooked  or  a ftraight  man.  1 can  con- 
ceive  a thing  that  Is  impolftble;  but  I cannot  dlftindly  ima- 
‘‘  gine  a thing  that  is  impoffible.  I can  conceive  a propofition 
or  a demonftration,  but  I cannot  Imagine  either.  I can  con- 
ceive  underftanding  and  will,  virtue  and  vice,  and  other 
“ attributes  of  the  mind  ; but  I cannot  imagine  them.  In  like 
manner,  I can  diftindly  conceive  univerfals ; but  I cannot 
imagine  them 

It  appears  from  this  paflage,  that,  by  conceiving  univerfals, 
Dr.  Reid  means  nothing  more,  than  underftanding  the  meaning 
of  propofitions  involving  general  terms.  But  the  obfervations 

* P.  482. 
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he  has  made  (admitting  them  in  their  full  extent)  do  not  0 ^ p 


in  the  leaf!:  aifeCt  the  queftion  about  the  neceffity  of  figns, 
to  enable  us  to  fpeculate  about  fuch  propofitions.  The  vague 
life  which  metaphyfical  writers  have  made  of  the  word  concep-- 
tlon^  (of  which  I had  occafion  to  take  notice  in  a former  chap- 


ter,) has  contributed  in  part  to  embarrafs  this  fubjedl:.  That 
we  cannot  conceive  univerfals  in  a way  at  all  analogous  to  that 
in  which  we  conceive  an  abfent  objed;  of  fenfe,  Is  granted  on 
both  fides.  Why  then  fhould  we  employ  the  fame  word  con^ 
ceptlon^  to  exprefs  two  operations  of  the  mind  which  are 
elfentially  different  ? When  we  fpeak  of  conceiving  or  under- 
ftanding  a general  propofition,  we  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  we  have  a convidlion,  (founded  on  our  previous  ufe  of 
the  'words  in  which  it  is  exprelTed,)  that  vre  have  it  in  our 
power,  at  pleafure,  to  fubftitute,  inftead  of  the  general  terms, 
fome  one  of  the  individuals  comprehended  under  them.  When 
v/e  hear  a propofition  announced,  of  which  the  terms  are  not 
familiar  to  us ; we  naturally  defire  to  have  it  exemplified,  or 
illuftrated,  by  means  of  fome  particular  inftance  ; and  when 
we  are  once  fatlsfied  by  fuch  an  application,  that  we  have  the 
Interpretation  of  the  propofition  at  all  times  in  our  power,  we 
make  no  fcruple  to  fay,  that  we  conceive  or  underftand  its 
meaning  ; although  we  fhould  not  extend  our  views  beyond 
the  words  in  which  it  Is  announced,  or  even  although  no  parti- 
cular exemplification  of  it  fhould  occur  to  us  at  the  moment. 
It  is  in  this  fenfe  only,  that  the  terms  of  any  general  propofition 
can  poffibly  be  underftood  : and  therefore  Dr.  Reid’s  argument 
does  not,  in  the  leaft,  invalidate  the  dodrine  of  the  Nominalifts, 
that,  without  the  ufe  of  language,  (under  which  term  I com- 
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prehend  every  fpecies  of  figns,)  we  fhould  never  have  been  able  to 
extend  our  fpeculations  beyond  individuals. 

That,  in  many  cafes,  we  may  fafely  employ  in  our  reafon- 
ings,  general  terms,  the  meaning  of  which  ^ we  are  not  even  able 
to  interpret  in  this  way,  and  confequently,  w^hich  are  to  us 
wholly  infignificant,  I had  occafion  already  to  demonftrate,  in  a 
former  part  of  this  fe£lion. 


. SECTION  IV. 

Co7itmiiation  of  the  fafne  SubjeB,— Inferences  with  refpeEt  to  the 
life  of  Language  as  an  Infrmnent  of  Thought^  and  the  Errors 
in  Reafonmg  to  which  it  occafonally  gives  rife. 

T N the  laft  Sedtlon,  I mentioned  Dr.  Campbell,  as  an  inge- 

nious  defender  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Nominalifts ; and  I 

% 

alluded  to  a particular  application  which  he  has  made  of  their 
dodtrine.  The  reafonings  which  I had  then  In  view,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  feventh  chapter  of  the  fecond  book  of  his  Philo- 
fophy  of  Rhetorick ; in  which  chapter  he  propofes  to  explain 

t 

how  it  happens,  that  nonfenfe  fo  often  efcapes  being  deteded, 
both  by  the  writer  and  the  reader.”  The  title  is  fomewhat 
ludicrous  in  a grave  philofophical  work  ; but  the  difquifition 
to  which  it  is  prefixed,  contains  many  acute  and  profound  re- 
marks 
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marks  on  the  nature  and  power  of  figns,  both  as  a medium  of 
communication,  and  as  an  Inflrument  of  thought. 

Dr.  Campbell’s  fpeculations  with  refped:  to  language  as  an 
inftrument  of  thought,  feem  to  have  been  fuggefted  by  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  in  Mr.  Hume’s  Treatife  of  Fluman  Nature.  I be- 
‘‘  lieve,  every  one  who  examines  the  fituation  of  his  mind  in  rea- 
foning,  will  agree  with  me,  that  we  do  not  annex  dlflindi:  and 
complete  ideas  to  every  term  we  make  ufe  of ; and  that  in 
talking  of  Government,  Church,  Negotiation,  Conqueft,  we 
“ feldom  fpread  out  in  our  minds  all  the  fimple  ideas  of  which 
thefe  complex  ones  are  compofed.  It  is,  however,  obferv- 
” able,  that,  notwithftanding  this  imperfection,  we  may  avoid 
talking  nonfenfe  on  thefe  fubjedts  ; and  may  perceive  any 
repugnance  among  the  ideas,  as  well  as  if  we  had  a full 
comprehenfion  of  them.  Thus  if,  inftead  of  faying,  that,  in 
war,  the  weaker  have  always  recourfe  to  negotiation,  we 
‘‘  fhould  fay,  that  they  have  always  recourfe  to  conqueft ; the 
‘‘  cuftom  which  we  have  acquired,  of  attributing  certain  rela- 
“ tions  to  ideas,  ftill  follows  the  words,  and  makes  us  immedi- 
“ ately  perceive  the  abfardity  of  that  propofition,” 

In  the  remarks  which  Dr.  Campbell  has  made  on  this  paf- 
fage, he  has  endeavoured  to  explain  in  what  manner  our  habits 
of  thinking  and  fpeaking,  gradually  eftablifh  in  the  mind  fuch 
relations  among  the  words  we  employ,  as  enable  us  to  carry  on 
proceiTes  of  reafoning  by  means  of  them,  without  attending  in 
every  Inftance  to  their  particular  fignification.  With  moft  of  his 
remarks  on  this  fubject  I perfedly'  agree  but  the  illuftrations  he 
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gives  of  them,  are  of  too  great  extent  to  be  Introduced  here  ; 
and  I would  not  wilh  to  run  the  rifle  of  impairing  their  perfpi- 
cuity,  by  attempting  to  abridge  them.  I muft  therefore  refer 
fuch  of  my  readers  as  wifh  to  profecute  the  fpeculation,  to  his 
very  ingenious  and  phllofophical  treatifc. 


‘‘In  confequence  of  thefe  circumflances,”  (fays  Dr.  Camp- 
bell,) “ it  happens  that,  in  matters  which  are  perfedlly  fa- 
miliar to  us,  we  are  able  to  reafon  by  means  of  words, 
without  examining,  in  every  inflance,  their  fignificatlon. 
Almoft  all  the  poffible  applications  of  the  terms  (in  other 
words,  all  the  acquired  relations  of  the  figns)  have  become 
cuflomary  to  us.  The  confequence  is,  that  an  unufual  appli- 
cation of  any  term  Is  inflantly  detefted  ; this  detedlon  breeds 
doubt,  and  this  doubt  occafions  an  immediate  recourfe  to  ideas. 
“ The  recourfe  of  the  mind,  when  in  any  degree  puzzled  with 
the  figns,  to  the  knowledge  it  has  of  the  things  fignified,  is 
natural,  and  on  fuch  fubjedts  perfedly  eafy.  And  of  this  re- 
courfe the  difcovery  of  the  meaning,  or  of  the  unmeaningnefs 
“ of  what  Is  fald,  is  the  immediate  effedl.  But  in  matters  that 
are  by  no  means  familiar,  or  are  treated  in  an  uncommon 
manner,  and  in  fuch  as  are  of  an  abftrufe  and  Intricate  nature, 
the  cafe  is  widely  different.”  The  inftances  in  which  we  are 
chiefly  liable  to  be  impofed  on  by  words  without  meaning  are, 
(according  to  Dr.  Campbell,)  the  three  following  : 
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First,  Where  there  is  an  exuberance  of  metaphor. 


Secondly, 
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Secondly,  When  the  terms  moft  frequently  occurring,  ^ E- 
denote  things  which  are  of  a complicated  nature,  and  to  which  v v.— — / 
the  mind  is  not  fufficiently  familiarlfed.  Such  are  the  words. 
Government,  Church,  State,  Conftitution,  Polity,  Power, 

Commerce,  Legiflature,  Jurifdidion,  Proportion,  Symmetry, 

Elegance. 

Thirdly,  When  the  terms  employed  are  very  abftraft,  and 
confequently  of  very  extenfive  fignification  For  an  illuftra- 
tion  of  thefe  remarks,  I muft  refer  the  reader  to  the  ingenious 
work  which  I juft  now  quoted. 

V 

To  the  obfervations  of  thefe  eminent  writers,  I fhall  take  the 
liberty  of  adding,  that  we  are  doubly  liable  to  the  miftakes  they 
mention,  when  we  make  ufe  of  a language  which  is  not  per- 
feftly  familiar  to  us.  Nothing,  indeed,  I apprehend,  can  fhew 
more  clearly  the  ufe  we  make  of  words  in  reafoning  than  this,  , 
that  an  obfervation  which,  when  exprelTed  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, feems  trite  or  frivolous,  often  acquires  the  appearance 
of  depth  and  originality,  by  being  tranflated  into  another. 


* “ The  more  general  any  word  is  in  its  fignification,  it  is  the  more  liable 
to  be  abufed  by  an  improper  or  unmeaning  application.  A very  general  term 
is  applicable  alike  to  a multitude  of  different  individuals,  a particular  term  is 

**  applicable  but  to  a few.  When  the  rightful  applications  of  a word  are  ex- 
**  tremely  numerous,  they  cannot  all  be  fo  ftrongly  fixed  by  habit,  but  that, 
for  greater  fecurity,  we  muft  perpetually  recur  in  our  minds  from  the  fign  to 
the  notion  w^e  have  of  the  thing  fignified  * **,  and  for  the  reafon  aforementioned, 
‘‘  it  is  in  fuch  inftances' difficult  precifely  to  afeertain  this  notion.  Thus  the  lati- 
tude  of  a word,  though  different  from  its  ambiguity,  hath  often  a fimilar 
effedl.” Phllofophy  of  R.hetoric,  vol.  ii.  p.  IZ2. 

For 
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For  my  own  part,  at  leaft,  I am  confclous  of  having  been  fre- 
quently led,  in  this  way,  to  form  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
merits  of  antient  and  of  foreign  authors  ; and  it  has  happened 
to  me  more  than  once,  that  a fentence,  which  feemed  at  iirft 
to  contain  fomething  highly  ingenious  and  profound,  when 
tranOated  into  words  familiar  to  me,  appeared  obvioufiy  to  be  a 
trite  or  a nugatory  propofition. 

The  effect  produced  by  an  artificial  and  inverted  ftyle  in 
our  own  language.  Is  fimilar  to  what  we  experience  when  we 
read  a compofition  in  a foreign  one.  The  eye  is  too  much 
dazzled  to  fee  diftlndly.  Aliud  ftyll  genus,’’  (fays  Bacon,) 
totum  In  eo  efl:,  ut  verba  fint  aculeata,  fententia^  concifie, 
oratio  denique  potlus  verfa  quam  fufa,  quo  fit,  ut  omnia, 
“ per  hujufmodi  artificium,  magis  Ingeniofa  videantur  quam  re 
‘‘  vera  fint.  Tale  invenitur  in  Seneca  efiufius,  In  Tacito  et 
Plinio  fecundo  moderatius.” 

The  deranged  collocation  of  the  words  in  Latin  compofition, 
aids  powerfully  the  impofition  we  have  now  been  confidering, 
and  renders  that  language  an  inconvenient  medium  of  philofo- 
phical  communication;  as  well  as  an  inconvenient  infirument 
of  accurate  thought.  Indeed,  in  all  languages  in  which  this 
latitude  in  the  arrangement  of  words  is  admitted,  the  aflb- 
ciations  among  words  mufl;  be  loofer,  than  where  one  in- 
variable order  Is  followed  ; and  of  confequence,  on  the 
principles  of  Hume  and  Campbell,  the  millakes  which  are 
committed  in  reafonlngs  exprefled  in  fuch  languages,  will  not 
be  fo  readily  detected. 
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The  errors  In  reafoning,  to  which  we  are  expofed  in  confe-  ^ ^ E 
qiience  of  the  ufe  of  words  as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  will  u— -v— — ^ 
appear  the  lefs  furprifing,  when  we  confider  that  all  the 
languages  which  have  hitherto  exifled  in  the  wwld,  have 
derived  their  origin  from  popular  ufe ; and  that  their  applica- 
tion to  philofophical  purpofes,  was  altogether  out  of  the  view  of 
thofe  men  who  firft  employed  them.  Whether  it  might  not  be 
poffible  to  invent  a language,  which  would  at  once  facilitate 
philofophical  communication,  and  form  a more  convenient 
Inftrument  of  reafoning  and  of  invention,  than  thofe  we 
poITefs  at  prefent,  is  a queftion  of  very  difficult  difeuffion  ; and 
upon  which  I lhall  not  prefume  to  offer  an  opinion.  The 
failure  of  Wilkins’s  very  ingenious  attempt  towards  a real  cha- 
racter, and  a philofophical  language,  is  not  perhaps  decifive 
againft  fuch  a project  ; for,  not  to  mention  fome  radical  defedts 
in  his  plan,  the  views  of  that  very  eminent  philofopher  do  not 
feem  to  .have  extended  much  farther  than  to  promote  and  extend 
the  literary  intercourfe  among  different  nations.  Leibnitz,  fo  far 
as  I know,  is  the  only  author  who  has  hitherto  conceived  the 
poffibility  of  aiding  the  powers  of  invention  and  of  reafoning, 
by  the  ufe  of  a more  convenient  inftrument  of  thought  ; but  he 
has  no  where  explained  his  ideas  on  this  very  interefting  fub- 
jedt.  It  is  only  from  a converfation  of  his  with  Mr.  Boyle  and 
Mr.  Oldenburgh,  when  he  was  in  England  in  1673,  and  from 
fome  imperfedl  hints  in  different  parts  of  his  works  that  we 
find  it  had  engaged  his  attention.  In  the  courfe  of  this  conver- 
fation he  obferved,  that  Wilkins  had  miftaken  the  true  end  of 


* See  Note  [L], 
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a real  charader,  which  was  not  merely  to  enable  different  na- 
tions to  correfpond  eafily  together,  but  to  affift  the  reafon,  the 
invention,  and  the  memory.  In  his  writings,  too,  he  fome- 

where  fpeaks  of  an  alphabet  of  human  thoughts,  which  he 

0 

had  been  employed  in  forming,  and  which,  probably,  (as  Fon- 
tenelle  has  remarked,)  had  fome  relation  to  his  univerfal 
language 


The  new  nomenclature  which  has  been  introduced  into 
chymiftry,  feems  to  me  to  furnifh  a ftriking  illuftration  of  the 
effedt  of  appropriated  and  well-defined  expreffions,  in  aiding 
the  intellectual  powers ; and  the  period  is  probably  not  far 
diftant,  when  fimilar  innovations  will  be  attempted  in  fome  of 
the  other  fcierices. 


* M.  Leibnitz  avoit  con9u  le  projet  d^une  langue  pbilofophique  et  univer- 
felle.  Wilkins  Eveque  de  Chefter,  et  Dalgarno  y avoient  travaille  ; mais  des 
le  terns  qu’il  etoit  en  Angleterre,  il  avoit  dit  a Meffieurs  Boyle  et  d’  Olden- 
‘‘  bourg  qu’il  ne  croyoit  pas  que  ces  grands  hommes  eulTent  encore  frappe  au 
but.  Ils  pouvoient  bien  faire  que  des  nations  qui  ne  s^entendoient  pas  eulTent 
aifement  commerce,  mais  ils  n’avoient  pas  attrappe  les  veritables  caradteres 
“ reels,  qui  etoient  Tinftrument  le  plus  fin  dont  Tefprit  humain  fe  put  fervir,  et 
qui  devoient  extremement  faciliter  et  le  raifonnement,  et  la  memoire,  et 
“ Tinvention  des  chofes.  Ils  devoient  reflembler,  autant  qu’il  etoit  polfible,  aux 
‘‘  caradleres  d’algebre,  qui  en  effet  font  tres  fimples,  et  tres  exprelfifs,  qui  n’ont 
jamais  ni  fuperfluite,  ni  equivoque,  et  dont  toutes  les  varietes  font  raifonnees. 
‘‘  II  a parle  en  quelque  endroit,  d’un  alphabet  des  penfees  humaines,  qu’il  me- 
“ ditoit.  Selon  toutes  les  apparences,  cet  alphabet  avoit  rapport  a fa  langu^e 
“ univerfelle.”  Eloge  de  M.%  Leijbnitz  M*  de  Fontenelee.* 
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SECTION  V. 

Of  the  Purpofes  to  'which  the  Powers  of  AbfraBion  and 

Generalifation  are  fuhfervient.  ' 

/ 

J T has  been  already  fhewn,  that,  without  the  ufe  of  figns,  all 
our  knowledge  muft  neceflarily  have  been  limited  to  indivi- 
duals, and  that  we  fhould  have  been  perfectly  incapable  both  of 
claffification  and  general  reafoning.  Some  authors  have  main- 
tained,  that  without  the  power  of  generalifation,  (which  I have 
endeavoured  to  fhew,  means  nothing  more  than  the  capacity  of 
employing  general  terms,)  it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  us  to 
have  carried  on  any  fpecies  of  reafoning  whatever.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous  ; or,  at 
leaft,  that  it  is  very  imperfedlly  dated.  The  truth  is,  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  juft  in  one  fenfe  of  the  word  reafoning^  but  falfe  in 
another ; and  1 even  fufpeeft  it  is  falfe  In  that  fenfe  of  the  word 
in  which  it  is  moft  commonly  employed.  Before,  therefore,  it 
Is  laid  down  as  a general  propofition,  the  meaning  we  are  to 
annex  to  this  very  vague  and  ambiguous  term,  Ihould  be 
afaertained  with  precifion.  * 
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It  has  been  remarked  by  feveral  writers,  that  the  expedatmn 
which  we  feel  of  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  nature,  is  not 
founded  upon  reafoning ; and  different  theories  have  of  laj,e 
been  propofed  to  account  for  its  origin.  Mr.  Hume  refolves  it 
into  the  affociation  of  ideas.  Dr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains,  that  it  is  an  original  principle  of  our  conflltution, 
which  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation  ; and  which,  there- 
fore, is  to  be  ranked  among  thofe  general  and  ultimate  fads, 
beyond  which  philofophy  is  unable  to  proceed  Without 


* In  inquiries  of  this  nature,  fo  far  removed  from  the  common  courfe  of 
literary  purfuits,  it  always  gives  me  pleafure  to  remark  a coincidence  of  opinion 
among  different  philofophers ; particularly  among  men  of  original  genius,  and 
who  hive  been  educated  in  different  philofophical  fyfhems.  The  following 
paffage,  in  which  M.  de  Condorcet  gives  an  account  of  fome  of  the  meta- 
phyfical  opinions  of  the  late  Mr.  Turgot,  approaches  very  nearly  to  Dr.  Reid^s 
doctrines. 

La  memolre  de  nos  fcnfations,  et  la  faculte  que  nous  avons  de  reflechir 
<<  fur  ces  fenfations  paffees  et  de  les  combiner,  font  le  feul  principe  de  nos  con- 
noiffances.  La  fuppofition  qu’il  exifle  des  loix  conftantes  auxquelles  tous  les 
phenomenes  obferves  font  aflujettis  de  maniere  a reparoitre  dans  tous  les  temps, 
dans  toutes  les  circonflances,  tels  qu’ils  font  determines  par  ces  loix,  eft  le 
feul  fondement  de  la  certitude  de  ces  connoiffances. 

Nous  avons  la  confcience  d’avoir  obferve  cette  conftance,  et  un  fentiment 
involontaire  nous  force  de  croire  qu’elle  continuera  de  fubfifler.  La  probabi- 
lite  qui  en  refulte,  quelque  grande  qu’elle  foit,  n’efl  pas  une  certitude. 
Aucune  relation  neceffaire  ne  lie  pour  nous  le  paffe  a I’avenir,  ni  la  conflance 
“ de  ce  que  j’ai  vu  a celle  de  ce  que  j’aurois  continue  d’obferver  fi  j’etois  refte 
dans  des  circonflances  femblables  *,  mais  1’  impreffion  qui  me  porte  a regarder 
‘‘  comme  exiflant,  comme  reel  ce  qui  m’a  prefente  ce  caradtere  de  conftance, 
eft  irrefiftible.”^ Fie  de  Turgot^  partie  ii.  p.  56. 

Quand  un  Fraiiqois  et  un  Anglois  penfent  de  meme,  (fays  Voltaire,)  i! 
faut  bien  qu’ils  aient  ralfoj^i.’^ 


this 
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this  principle  of  expedatlon,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  us  to  ^ P, 
accommodate  our  condud:  to  the  eftablifhed  courfe  of  nature ; j 

aild,  accordingly,  we  find  that  it  Is  a principle  coeval  with  our 
very  exiftence  ; and,  in  fome  raeafure,  common  to  man  with 
the  lower  animals. 

It  is  an  obvious  confequence  of  this  dodrine,  that,  although 
philofophers  be  accuftomed  to  ftate  what  are  commonly  called 
the  laws  of  nature,  in  the  form  of  general  propofitlons,  it  is  by 
no  means  neceflary  for  the  pradtical  purpofes  of  life,  that  we 
fliould  exprefs  them  in  this  manner  ; or  even  that  we  fliould 
exprefs  them  in  words  at  alL  The  philofopher,  for  example, 
may  ftate  it  as  a law  of  Nature,  that  fire  fcorches or  that 

heavy  bodies,  when  unfupported,  fall  downwards b\it, 
long  before  the  ufe  of  artificial  figns,  and  even  before  the  dawn 
of  reafon,  a child  learns  to  adl  upon  both  of  thefe  fuppofitions. 

In  doing  fo,  it  is  influenced  merely  by  tfie  InftindHve  principle 
which  has  now  been  mentioned,  direfted  in  its  operation  (as  is 
the  cafe  with  many  other  inftinfts)  by  the  experience  of  the 
individual.  If  man,  therefore,  had  been  deftined  for  no  other 
purpofes,  than  to  acquire  fuch  an  acquaintance  with  the  courfe 
of  nature,  as  is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  his  animal 
exiftence  ; he  might  have  fulfilled  all  the  ends  of  his  being 
without  the  ufe  of  language. 

As  we  are  enabled,  by  our  inftin£live  anticipation  of  phyfical 
events,  to  accommodate  our  condudl  to  what  we  forefee  is  to 
happen,  fo  we  are  enabled,  in  many  cafes,  to  increafe  our 
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^ power,  by  employing  phyfical  caufes  as  inftruments  for  the 

A ^ accornplifhment  of  our  purpofe?  ; nay,  we  can  employ  a feries 
of  fuch  caufes,  fo  as  to  accoraplifh  very  remote  effects.  We 
can  employ  the  agency  of  air,  to  increafe  the  heat  of  a furnace ; 
the  furnace,  to  render  iron  malleable ; and  the  iron  to  all  the 
various  purpofes  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Now,  it  appears  to  me, 
that  all  this  may  be  conceived  and  done  without  the  aid  of  lan- 
guage : and  yet,  affurediy,  to  difeover  a feries  of  means  fub- 
fervient  to  a particular  end  ; or,  in  other  words,  an  effort  of 
mechanical  invention ; implies,  according  to  the  common  doc- 
trines of  philofophers,  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning  powers.  In 
this  fenfe,  therefore,  of  the  word  reafoning,  I am  inclined  to 
think,  that  it  is  not  cffentially  conneded  with  the  faculty  of 
generalifation,  or  with  the  ufe  of  figns. 

It  is  fome  confirmation  of  this  conclufion,  that  favages,  whofe 
minds  are  almoft  wholly  occupied  with  particulars,  and  who 
have  neither  inclination  nor  capacity  for  general  fpeculations, 
are  yet  occafionally  obferved  to  employ  a long  train  of  means 
for  accomplifhing  a particular  purpofe.  Even  fomething  of  this 
kind,  but  in  a very  inferior  degree,  may,  I think,  be  remarked 
in  the  other  animals  ; and  that  they  do  not  carry  it  farther,  is 
probably  not  the  effeft  of  their  want  of  generalifation,  but  of 
the  imperfedion  [of  fome  of  thofe  faculties  which  are  com- 
mon to  them  with  our  fpecies  ; particularly  of  their  powers  of 
attention  and  recolledion.  The  inflances  which  are  commonly 
produced,  to  prove  that  they  are  not  deflltute  of  the  power  of 
reafoning,  are  all  examples  of  that  fpecies  of  ccntrivance  which 
has  been  mentioned  3 and  are  perfedly  diflind  from  thofe  in- 
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telleflual  procefles  to  which  the  uf^  of  figns  is  eflentlally  fub- 
fervient  - 


CHAP. 

IV. 


Whether  that  particular  fpecles  of  mechanical  contrivance 
which  has  now  been  mentioned,  and  which  confifts  merely  in 
employing  a ferles  of  phyfical  caufes  to  accomplifh  an  elFe£t 

^ One  of  the  beft  attefhed  inftances  which  I have  met  with,  of  fagacity  in  the 
lower  animals,  is  mentioned  by  M.  Bailly,  in  his  Lettre  fur  les  Animaux^  ad- 
drelTed  to  M.  Le  Roy. 

Un  de  mes  amis,  homme  d’efprit  et  digne  de  confiance,  m^a  raconte  deux 
faits  dont  il  a ete  temoin.  II  avoit  un  finge  tres  intelligent ; il  s’amufoit  a 
lui  donner  des  noix  dont  P animal  etoit  tres  friand  ; mais  il  les  pla^oit  aflez 
loin,  pour  que  retenu  par  fa  chaine,  le  linge  ne  put  pas  les  atteindre  r apres 
bien  des  efforts  inutiles  qui  ne  fervent  qu’a  preparer  I’inventicn,  le  finge, 
“ voyant  paffer  un  domeftique  portant  une  ferviette  fous  le  bras,  fe  faifit  de  cette 
“ ferviette,  et  s’en  fervit  pour  atteindre  a la  noix  et  i’amener  jufqu’  a lui.  La 
maniere  de  caffer  la  noix  exigea  une  nouvelle  invention  ; il  en  vint  a bout, 
en  plaqant  la  noix  a terre,  en  y faifant  tomber  de  haut  une  pierre  on  un 
caillou  pour  la  brifer.  Vous  voyez,  Monfieur,  que  fans  avoir  connu,  comme 
‘‘  Galilee,  les  loix  de  la  chute  des  corps,  le  finge  avoit  bien  remarque  la  force  que 
ces  corps  acquierent  par  la  chute.  Ce  moyen  cependant  fe  trouva  en  defaut. 
“ Un  jour  qu’il  avoit  plu,  la  terre  etoit  molle,  la  noix  enfonqoit,  et  la  pierre 
‘‘  n’avoit  plus  d’a6lion  pour  la  brifer.  Q^e  fit  le  finge  ? Il  alia  chercher  un 
tuileau,  plaqa  la  noix  delfus,  et  en  laiffant  tomber  la  pierre  il  brifa  la  noix 

qui  iPenfonqolt  plus.” Difeours  et  Alemoires  par  1’ Auteur  de  PHifoire  de 

PAftronomie.  A Paris,  1790,  tome  ii.  p.  126. 

Admitting  thefe  fa61;s  to  be  accurately  ftated,  they  flill  leave  an  eflential  dif- 
tin£llon  between  man  and  brutes  \ for  in  none  of  the  contrivances  here  men- 
tioned, is  there  any  thing  analogous  to  thofe  intelle61:ual  proceffes  which  lead 
the  mind  to  general  conclufions,  and  which  (according  to  the  foregoing  do£Irine} 
imply  the  ufe  of  general  terms.  Thofe  powers,  therefore,  which  enable  us  to 
claffify  objects,  and  to  employ  figns  as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  are,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecles. 

which 
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C H A p.  cannot  produce  Immediately,  fliould  or  fliould  not  be 

IV*'  /^  • 

» -n.—  _*  dignified  with  the  name  of  reafifnmg,  I fliall  not  now  inquire.  It 
Is  fufficient  for  my  prefent  purpofe  to  remark,  that  it  is  eflen- 
tlally  different  from  thofe  intelledtual  proceffes  to  which  the  ufe 
of  figns  is  indlfpenfably  neceffary.  At  the  fame  time,  I am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  what  I have  now  faid,  Is  not  ftrldtly 
applicable  to  thofe  more  complicated  mechanical  inventions,  in 
which  a variety  of  powers  are  made  to  confpire  at  once  to  pro- 
duce a particular  effect.  Such  contrivances,  perhaps,  may  be 
found  to  involve  proceffes  of  the  mind'  which  cannot  be  carried 
on  without  figns.  But  thefe  queftions  will  fall  more  properly 
under  our  confideration  when  we  enter  on  the  fubjeil  of 
reafoning. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  In  fo  far  as  our 
thoughts  relate  merely  to  individual  objedls,  or  to  individual 
events,  which  we  have  adlually.  perceived,  and  of  which  we 
retain  a diftindf  remembrance  we  are  not  under  the  neceffity 

of 

^ * I have  thought  it  proper  to  add  this  limitation  of  the  general  propofition ; 

becaufe  individual  objedts,  and  individual  events,  'which  have  not  fallen  under 
the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  cannot  poflTibly  be  made  the  fubjedls  of  our  con- 
fideration, but  by  means  of  language.  The  manner  in  which  we  think  of  fuch 
objedls  and  events,  is  accurately  defcribed  in  the  following  palTage  of  Wollafton  ; 
however  unphilofophical  the  conclufion  may  be  which  he  deduces  from  his 
reafoning. 

A man  is  not  known  ever  the  more  to  pofterity,  becaufe  his  name  is  tranf- 
mltted  to  them  ; he  doth  not  live,  becaufe  his  name  does.  When  it  is  faid, 
Julius  Caefar  fubdued  Gaul,  beat  Pompey,  changed  the  Roman  common- 
wealth  into  a monarchy,  &c.  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  to. fay,  the  conqueror 
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of  employing  words.  It  frequently,  however,  happens,  that  ^ p. 
when  the  fubjedts  of  our  confitieration  are  particular,  our  rea-  » — — 
foning  with  refpedt  to  them  may  Involve  very  general  notions ; 
and,  in  fuch  cafes,  affflotfgh  we  may  conceive,  without  the  ufe 
of  words,  thq^  things  about  'Whi^h^  we  reafon,  yet  -we  muft 
neceflarily  have  recourfe  to  language  in  .crying  on  our  fpecu- 
lations'^oncerning  them.  If  the  fiihjsdis  of  our  reafoning  be 
general,  (under  which' defcription  I include  all  our  reafonings, 
whether  more  or  lefs  comprehenlfve,  which  do  not  relate  merely 
to  individuals,)  words  are  the  foie  objedls  about  which  our 
thoughts  are  employed.  =-  According  as  thefe  words  are  compre- 
henftve  or  limited  in  their  fignification,  the  conclufions  we  form 
will  be  more  or  lefs  general ; but  this  accidental  circumftance 
does  not  in  the  lead  affedt  the  nature  of  the  intelledtual  procefs  ; 
fo  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a propofition  which  holds  with- 
out any  exception,  that,  in  every  cafe,  in  which  we  extend 
our  fpeculations  beyond  individuals,  language  is  not  only  an  ^ 
ufeful  auxiliary,  but  is  the  foie  inftrument  by  which  they  are 
carried  on. 

These  remarks  naturally  lead  me  to  take  notice  of  what 
forms  the  charadleriftical  diftindtion  between  the  fpeculations 


of  Pompey  was  Caefar  *,  that  is,  C^far,  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompcy,  are  the 
‘‘  fame  thing  \ and  Cicfar  is  as  much  known  by  the  one  diftiinStion  as  the  other. 
“ The  amount  then  is  only  this : that  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  conquered 
Pompey;  or  fomebody  conquered  Pompey;  or  rather,  fince  Pompey  is  as 
little  known  now  as  Casfar,  fomebody  conquered  fomebody.  Such  a poor 
bufmefs  is  this  boafted  immortality  ; and  fuch,  as  has  been  here  defcribed,  is 
.the  thing  called  glory  among  us  !”  Religion  of  Nat.  Del.  p.  11,7. 
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^ philofopher  and  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  not,  that  the  for- 

V,  — mer  is  accuftomed  to  carry  on#his  proceffes  of  reafoning  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  latter ; but  that  the  conclufions  he  is 
accuftomed  to  form,  are  far  more  comprehenfive,  in  confequence 
of  the  habitual  employment  of  more  comprehenfive  terms. 
Among  the  moft  unenlightened  of  mankind,  we  often  meet  with 
individuals  who  poflefs  the  reafoning  faculty  in  a very  eminent 
degree  ; but  as  this  faculty  is  employed  merely  about  particu- 
lars, it  never  can  condud:  them  to  general  truths ; and,  of 
confequence,  whether  their  purfuits  in  life  lead  them  to  fpecu- 
lation  or  to  adlon,  it  can  only  fit  them  for  dlftinguilhing 
themfelves  in  fome  very  limited  and  fubordinate  fphere.  The 
philofopher,  whofe  mind  has'  been  familiarifed  by  education 
and  by  his  own  reflexions,  to  the  corred  ufe  of  more  com- 
prehenfive terms,  is  enabled,  without  perhaps  a greater  degree 
of  intelledual  exertion  than  is  neceflary  for  managing  the 
details  of  ordinary  bufinefs,  to  arrive  at  general  theorems ; 
which,  when  illuftrated  to  the  lower  clalTes  of  men,  in  their 
particular  applications,  feem  to  indicate  a fertility  of  invention, 
little  fhort  of  fupernatural 

The 

* Toutes  les  opinions  philofophiques  de  M.  Turgot  formoient  un  fy  ft  erne 
“ egalement  vafte  et  enchaine  dans  toutes  fes  parties.  Souvent  lorfqu’on  agitoit 
devant  lui  line  queftion  particuliere  d’adminiftration  de  legiflation,  de  jurif- 
“ prudence,  on  voyoit  avec  etonnement  qu’il  avoit  fur  cette  queftion,  non  une 
“ de  ces  opinions  vagues  fondees  fur  un  premier  apperqu,  infpirees  par  une 
“ efpece  d’inftin6t,  qu’on  adopte  au  hazard,  et  qu’on  defend  enfuite  par  vanite, 
“ mais  une  opinion  arretee  qui  fe  licit  d’elle  meme  a fon  fyft^e  general.  Lui 
“ parloit-on  d’un  abus,  d’un  defordre,  quel  que  fut  le  pays  de  I’Europe  ou  il 
“ regnat,  quelle  que’  fut  la  branche  de  la  legillation  quhl  eut  infedtee,  il  con- 
noiflbit  Torigine  du  mal,  fes  eftets,  les  caufes  qui  en  prolongeoient  la  duree 
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The  analogy'of  the  algebraical  art  may  be  of  ufe  in  illullrating  ^ 
thefe  obfervations.  The  difference,  in  fa£t,  between  the  in-  v.^- — ^ 
veftigations  we  carry  on  by  its  affiftance,  and  other  proceffes  of 
reafoning,  is  more  inconfiderable  than  is  commonly  imagined ; 
and,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  former 
are  expreffed  in  an  appropriated  language,  with  which  we  are  not 
accuftomed  to  affociate  particular  notions.  Hence  they  exhibit 
the  efficacy  of  figns  as  an  inftrument  of  thought  in  a more 
diftindt  and  palpable  manner,  than  the  fpeculations  we  carry  on 
by  words,  which  are  continually  awakening  the  power  of  Con- 
ception. 

When  the  celebrated  Vieta  fhewed  algebraifts  that,  by  fub- 
ftituting  in  their  inveftigations  letters  of  the  alphabet,  inftead 
of  known  quantities,  they  might  render  the  folution  of  every 
problem  fubfervient  to  the  difcovery  of  a general  truth,  he  did 
not  increafc  the  difficulty  of  algebraical  reafonings  : he  only  en- 
larged the  fignification  of  the  terms  In  wffiich  they  were  ex- 
prcffed.  And  if,  in  teaching  that  fcience,  it  is  found  expe- 
dient to  accuftom  ftudents  to  folve  problems  by  means  of  the 
particular  numbers  which  are  given,  before  they  are  made 
acquainted  with  literal  or  fpecious  arithmetic,  it  is  not  becaufe 
the  former  proceffes  are  lefs  intricate  than  the  latter,  but  be- 
caufe their  fcope  and  utility  are  more  obvious,  and  becaufe  it  is 


(C 

<< 


et  les  moyens  de  le  detruire-.  On  eut  cru  qu’il  en  avoit  fait  Eobjet  parti- 
culier  de  fcs  reflexions  s’il  n’eut  ete  facile  de  reconnoitre  rapplicatioii 
et  naturelle  de  fes  principes  generauxd^ 


Fie  de  TuRGo;r,  paf^  Condqrcet,  partie  ii.  p.  54. 
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C H A p.  rnore  eafy  to  llluftrate,  by  examples  than  by  words,  the 
difference  between  a particular  eonclufion,  and  a general 
theorem. 

The  difference  between  the  intelledlual  proceffes  of  the 
vulgar  and  of  the  phllofopher,  Is  perfe£lly  analogous  to  that 
between  the  two  ftates  of  the  algebraical  art  before  and  after 
the  time  of  Vieta  ; the  general  terms  which  are  ufed  In  the 
various  fciences,  giving  to  thofe  who  can  employ  them  with 
corrcdinefs  and  dexterity,  the  fame  fort  of  advantage  over  the 
uncultivated  fagacity  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  which  the  expert 
algebraift  poffeffes  over  the  arithmetical  accomptant. 

If  the  foregoing  doftrine  be  admitted  as  jufl,  it  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  utility  of  language,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  pe-' 
culiarly  ftriking  and  beautiful ; as  it  fhews  that  the  fame  faculties 
which,  without  the  ufe  of  figns,  mufl  neceffarily  have  been 
limited  to  the  confideration  of  individual  objefts  and  particular 
events,  are,  by  means  of  figns,  fitted  to  embrace,  without  effort, 
thofe  comprehenfive  theorems,  to  the  difcovery  of  which,  in 
detail,  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  human  race  would  have 
been  unequal.  The  advantage  our  animal  ftrength  acquires  by 
the  ufe  of  mechanical  engines,  exhibits  but  a faint  image  of 
that  increafe  of  our  intelledual  capacity  which  we  owe  to 
language. — It  is  this  Increafe  of  our  natural  powers  of  compre- 
henfion,  which  feems  to  be  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
pleafure  we  receive  from  the  difcovery  of  general  theorems. 
Such  a difcovery  gives  us  at  once  the  command  of  an  Infinite 
variety  of  particular  truths,  and  communicates  to  the  mind 
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a fentiment  of  its  own  power,  not  unlike  to  what  we  feel  when  ^ H^A  P ♦ 
we  contemplate  the  magnitude  of  thofe  phyfical  effects,  of  u— 
which  we  have  acquired  the  command  by  our  mechanical  con- 
trivances* 

It  may  perhaps  appear,  at  firft,  to  be  a farther  confequence 
of  the  principles  I have  been  endeavouring  to  eftabllfli,  that  the 
difficulty  of  phllofophical  difeoveries  is  much  lefs  than  is  com- 
monly imagined ; but  the  truth  is,  it  only  follows  from  them, 
that  this  difficulty  is  of  a different  nature  from  what  we  are  apt. 
to  fuppofe,  on  a fnperficlal  view  of  the  fubjed:.  To  employ, 
with  fkill,  the  very  delicate  inftrument  which  nature  has  made 
effentially  fubfervient  to  general  reafoning,  and  to  guard  agalnft 
the  errors  which  refult  from  an  injudicious  ufe  of  it,  require 
an  uncommon  capacity  of  patient  attention,  and  a cautious 
circumfpedion  in  conduding  our  various  Intelledual  proceffes, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  early  habits  of  phllofophical 
reflexion.  To  affift  and  dired  us  in  making  this  acquifition 
ought  to  form  the  moft  important  branch  of  a rational  logic  j 
a fcience  of  far  more  extenfive  utility,  and  of  which  the  prin- 
ciples lie  much  deeper  in  the  phllofophy  of  the  human  mind, 
than  the  trifling  art  which  is  commonly  dignified  with  that 
name.  The  branch  in  particular  to  which  the  foregoing 
obfervations  more  immediately  relate,  muft  for  ever  remain  in 
its  infancy,  till  a moft  difficult  and  important  defideratum  in 
the  hiftory  of  the  mind  is  fupplied,  by  an  explanation  of  the  .. 
gradual  fteps  by  which  it  acquires  the  ufe  of  the  various  claffes 
of  words  which  compofe  the  language  of  a cultivated  and  en- 
lightened people.  Of  fome  of  the  errors  in  reafoning  to  which* 

we 
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IV. 


we  are  expofed  by  an  Incautious  ufe  of  words,  I took  notice  in 
the  preceding  Sedlon ; and  I fhall  have  occafion  afterwards  to 
treat  the  fame  fubjed  more  In  detail  in  a fubfequent  part  of  my 
work. 


SECTION  VI. 

Of  the  Errors  to  which  we  are  liable  in  Speculation^  and  in 
the  ConduB  of  Affairs^  in  confeqnence  of  a rafh  Application 
of  general  Principles^ 


JT  appears  fufficlently  from  the  reafonings  which  I offered 
in  the  preceding  Sedfion,  how  important  are  the  advan- 
tages which  the  phllofopher  acquires,  by  quitting  the  ftudy 
of  particulars,  and  diredting  his  attention  to  general  prin- 
ciples. I flatter  myfelf  it  appears  farther,  from  the  fame  rea- 
fonings, that  it  is  in  confequence  of  the  ufe  of  language  alone, 
that  the  human  mind  is  rendered  capable  of  thefe  compre- 
henfive  fpeculations. 

In  order,  however,  to  proceed  with  fafety  In  the  ufe  of 
general  principles,  much  caution  and  addrefs  are  neceffary,  both 
in  eftablifhing  their  truth,  and  in  applying  them  to  pradtice. 
"Without  a proper  attention  to  the  circumflances  by  which  their 
application  to  particular  cafes  muft  be  modified,  they  will  be 
2 a per- 
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a perpetual  fource  of  miftake,  and  of  difappointment,  In  the  C 
condudl  of  affairs,  however  rigidly  juft  they  may  be  in  them-  \ 
felves,  and  however  accurately  we  may  reafon  from  them.  If 
our  general  principles  happen  to  be  falfe,  they  will  involve  us 
in  errors,  not  only  of  condudl  but  of  fpeculation;  and  our 
errors  will  be  the  more  numerous,  the  more  comprehenfive  the 
principles  are  on  which  we  proceed. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations  fully,  would  lead  to  a mi- 
nutenefs  of  difquifition  Inconfiftent  with  my  general  plan  ; and 
I fhall  therefore,  at  prefent,  confine  myfelf  to  fuch  remarks  as 
appear  to  be  of  moft  effential  importance. 

And,  in  the  firft  place,  it  is  evidently  impoffible  to  eftablifh 
folid  general  principles,  without  the  previous  ftudy  of  particu- 
lars : in  other  words,  it  is  neceffary  to  begin  with  the  ex- 
amination of  individual  objects,  and  individual  events ; in 
order  to  lay  a ground-work  for  accurate  claffificatlon,  and  for 
a juft  inveftigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  we  can  expe<ft  to  arrive  at  general  principles,  which 
may  be  fafely  relied  on,  as  guides  to  the  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular truths  : and  unlefs  our  principles  admit  of  fdch  a pradi- 
cal  application,  however  beautiful  they  may  appear  to  be  in 
theory,  they  are  of  far  lefs  value  than  the  limited  acquifitions 
of  the  vulgar.  The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  Is  now  fo  univerfally 
admitted,  and  Is  indeed  fo  obvious  in  itfelf,  that  it  would  be 
fuperfluous  to  multiply  words  in  fupporting  them  ; and  I 
fhould  fcarcely  have  thought  of  ftating  them  in  this  Chapter,  if 
fome  of  the  ,moft  celebrated  philofophers  of  antiquity  had  not 

been 
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been  led  to  difpute  them,  in  confequence  of  the  miftakeii 
opinions  which  they  entertained  concerning  the  nature  of  uni- 
verfals.  Forgetting  that  genera  and  fpecies  are  mere  arbitrary 
creations  which  the  human  mind  forms,  by  withdrawing  the 
attention  from  the  diftinguifliing  qualities  of  objedls,  and  giving 
a common  name  to  their  refembling  qualities,  they  conceived 
iiniverfals  to  be  real  exiftences,  or  (as  they  exprefl'ed  it)  to  be 
the  effences  of  individuals  ; and  flattered  themfelves  with  the 
belief,  that  by  direfting  their  attention  to  thefe  efl'ences  in  the 
firft  inftance,  they  might  be  enabled  to  penetrate  the  fecrets  of 
the  univerfe,  without  fubmltting  to  the  ftudy  of  nature  in  detail. 
Thefe  errors,  which  were  common  to  the  Platonlfts  and  the 
Peripatetics,  and  which  both  of  them  feem  to  have  adopted 
from  the  Pythagorean  fchool,  contributed,  perhaps  more  than 
any  thing  elfe,  to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  ancients  in  phyfical 
knowledge.  The  late  learned  Mr.  Harris  is  almoft  the  only 
author  of  the  prefent  age  who  has  ventured  to  defend  this  plan 
of  philofophifing,  in  oppofition  to  that  which  has  been  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  followed  by  the  difciples  of  lord  Bacon. 

‘‘  The  Platonlfts,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  confiderlng  fclence  as  fome- 
thing  afcertained,  definite,  and  Ready,  would  admit  nothing 
“ to  be  its  objedt  which  was  vague,  indefinite,  and  pafling. 
For  this  reafon  they  excluded  all  individuals  or  objeds  of 
‘‘  fenfe,  and  (as  Ammonius  expreffes  It)  raifed  themfelves  in 
their  contemplations  from  beings  particular  to  beings  uni- 
verfal,  and  which,  from  their  own  nature,  were  eternal  and 
definite.” — ‘‘  Confonant  to  this  was  the  advice  of  Plato,  with 
“ refped  to  the  progrefs  of  our  fpeculatlons  and  inquiries,  to 

defcend 
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defcend  from  thofe  higher  genera,  which  inclade  many  fub- 
ordinate  fpecies,  down  to  the  lovv^eft  rank  of  fpecles,  thofe 
which  Include  only  individuals.  But  here  it  was  his  opi  ■ 
nion,  that  our  enquiries  fliould  ftop,  and,  as  to  individuals, 
let  them  wholly  alone  ; becaufe  of  thefe  there  could  not 
poilibly  be  any  fcience 
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Such,”  continues  this  author,  ‘‘  was  the  method  of  an- 
cient  philofophy.  The  faihion,  at  prefent,  appears  to  be 
foinewhat  altered,  and  the  bufmefs  of  philofophers  to  be  little 
“ elfe,  than  the  collefling  from  every  quarter,  into  voluminous 
“ records,  an  infinite  number  of  fenfible,  particular,  and  un« 
connected  fadls,  the  chief  effed:  of  which  is  to  excite  our 
“ admiration.” — In  another  part  of  his  works  the  fame  author 
obferves,  that  “ the  mind,  truly  wife,  quitting  the  ftudy  of 
particulars,  as  knowing  their  multitude  to  be  infinite  and 
incomprehenfible,  turns  its  intelledual  eye  to  what  is  general 
and  comprehenfive,  and  through  generals  learns  to  fee,  and 
recognife  whatever  exifts  f.” 


If  we  abflrad  from  thefe  obvious  errors  of  the  ancient.phi- 

lofophers,  with  refped  to  the  proper  order  to  be  obferved  in 

our  inquiries,  and  only  fuppofe  them  to  end  where  the  Pla- 

tonifts  faid  that  they  fhould  begin,  the  magnificent  encomiums 

they  bellowed  on  the  utility  of  thofe  comprehenfive  truths 

which  form  the  objed  of  fcience  (niaking  allowance  for  the 

obfeure  and  myfterious  terms  in  which  they  exprelfed  them) 

can  fcarcely  be  regarded  as  extravagant.  It  Is  probable  that 

» 

* Harris’s  Three  Treatifes,  pages  341,  342.  f Ibid,  page  227. 
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from  a few  accidental  inftances  of  fuccefsful  inveftigatlon,  they 
had  been  (truck  with  the  wonderful  effedt  of  general  principles 
in  increafing  the  intellectual  power  of  the  human  mind  ; and, 
milled  by  that  impatience  in  the  (tudy  of  particulars  which  is 
fo  often  connedled  with  the  confeioufnefs  of  fuperior  ability, 
they  laboured  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that,  by  a life  devoted  to 
abftradt  meditation,  fuch  principles  might  be  rendered  as  imme- 
diate objedts  of  intelledtual  perception,  as  the  Individuals  which 
compofe  the  material  world  are  of  our  external  fenfes.  Ey 
connedting  this  opinion  with  their  other  dodlrlnes  concerning 
univerfals,  they  were  unfortunately  enabled  to  exhibit  it  in  fo 
myfterlous  a form,  as  not  only  to  impofe  on  themfelves,  but  to 
perplex  the  underftandings  of  all  the  learned  in  Europe,  for  a. 
long  fucceffion  of  ages. 

The  conclufion  to  which  we  are  led  by  the  foregoing  ob- 

fervations  is,  that  the  foundation  of  all  human  knowledge  muft 

be  laid  in  the  examination  of  particular  objedls  and  particular 

% 

fadls  ; and  that  it  is  only  in  ib  far  as  our  general  principles  are 
refolvable  into  thefe  primary  elements,  that  they  poflefs  either 
truth  or  utility.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  underftood  to  be. 
fmplied  in  this  conclufion,  that  all  our  knowledge  muft  ulti- 
mately reft  on  our  own  proper  experience.  If  this  were  the 
cafe,  the  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the  progrefs  of  human  im- 
provement, muft  have  been  wonderfully  retarded  ; for,  if  it 
had  been  iiecefl'ary  for  each  individual  to  form  a claffification  of 
objedls,  in  confequcnce  of  obfervations  and  abftradlions  of  his 
own,  and  to  infer  from  the  adlual  examination  of  particular 
iadls,  the  general  truths  on  which  his  condudt  proceeds  ; hu- 
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man  affairs  would  at  this  day  remain  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate 
to  which  they  were  brought  by  the  experience  of  the  firfl  gene- 
ration. In  fad:,  this  is  very  nearly  the  fituation  of  the  fpecles  in 
all  thofe  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  the  exiftence  of  the  race 
depends  on  the  feparate  efforts  which  each  individual  makes,  in 
procuring  for  himfelf  the  neceffaries  of  life;  and  In  which,  of 
confequence,  the  habits  and  acquirements  of  each  individual 
muft  be  the  refult  of  his  own  perfonal  experience.  In  a culti- 
vated fociety,  one  of  the  firft  acquifitions  which  children  make, 
is  the*ufe  of  language;  by  which  means  they  are  familiarlfed, 
from  their  earlieft  years,  to  the  confideration  of  claffes  of  objed:s, 
and  of  general  truths ; and  before  that  time  of  life  at  which  the 
favage  is  poffeffed  of  the  knowledge  neceffary  for  his  own  pre- 
fervatlon,  are  enabled  to  appropriate  to  themfelves  the  accumu- 
lated difeoveries  of  ages. 


Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ftatlonary  condition  In 
which  the  race  muft,  of  neceffity,  continue,  prior  to  the  fepa- 
ration  'of  arts  and  profeffions ; the  natural  difpofition  of  the 
mind  to  afeend  from  particular  truths  to  general  conclufions, 
could  not  fall  to  lead  individuals,  even  in  the  rudeft  ftate  of 
fociety,  to  collect  the  refults  of  their  experience,  for  their  own 
inftrudion  and  that  of  others.  But,  without  the  ufe  of  general 
terms,  the  only  poffible  w^ay  of  eommunicating  fuch  conclu- 
fions, would  be  by  means  of  fome  particular  example,  of  which 
the  general  application  was  ftriklng  and  obvious.  In  other 
words,  the  wlfdom  of  fuch  ages  will  neceffarily  be  expreffed  in 
the  form  of  fables  or  parables,  or  in  the  ftlll  fimpler  form  of 
proverbial  inftances ; and  not  in  the  fclentific  form  of  general 
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^ maxims.  In  this  way,  undoubtedly,  much  ufeful  inftrudloiij 

v-"-— ' ^ prudential  and  moral  kind,  might  be  conveyed  : at  the 

’ fame  time,  It  is  obvious,  that,  while  general  truths  continued 

to  be  expreded  merely  by  particular  exemplifications,  they 
would  afibrd  little  or  no  opportunity  to  one  generation  to  im- 
prove on  the  fpeculations  of  another ; as  no  effort  of  the  under- 
ftanding  could  combine  them  together,  or  employ  them  as 
premifes,  in  order  to  obtain  other  conclufions  more  remote  and 
- Gomprehenfive.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that 
the  fcope  or  moral  of  the  fable  fiiould  be  feparated  entirely’ 
from  its  acceffory  circumfiances,  and  ftated  in  the  form  of  a 
general  propofition. 


From  what  has  now  been  faid,  it  appears,  how  much  the 
progrefs  of  human  reafon,  which  neceiTarily  accompanies  the 
progrefs  of  fociety,  is  ov/ing  to  the  introdnciion  of  general 
terms,  and  to  the  ufe  of  general  propofitlons.  In  con- 
fequence  of  the  gradual  improvements  which  take  place  in 
language  as  an  inftrument  of  thought,  the  claififications  both  of 
things  and  fads  with  which  the  infant  faculties  of  each  fuccef- 
iive  race  are  converfant,  are  more  juft  and  more  comprehenfive 
than  thofe  of  their  predeceffbrs ; the  difeoveries  which  in  one 
age  were  confined  to  the  ftudious  and  enlightened  few,  becom- 
ing in  the  next  the  eftablifiied  creed  of  the  learned  ; and  in  the 
third,  forming  part  of  the  elementary  principles  of  educationo 
Indeed,  among  thofe  who  enjoy. the  advantages  of  early  inftruc- 
tion,  fome  of  the  moft  remote  and  wonderful  conclufions  of  the 
human  iiitelled,  are,  even  in  Infancy,  as  completely  fami- 
liarifed  to  the  mind,  as  the  moft  obvious  phenomena  wdiich  the 
material  world  exhibits  to  their  fenfes. 

If 
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If  thefe  remarks  concerning  the  progrefs  of  human  reafon  ^ P, 

be  jufl:,  they  afford  delightful  profpeQs  with  refpedl:  to  the 
condition  of  mankind  in  future  ages  ; as  they  point  out  a pro- 
vifion  which  nature  has  made  for  a gradual  improvement  in 
their  intelledlual  capacities ; an  improvement  to  which  it  is  im-’ 
poffible  for  imagination  to  fix  any  boundary.  As  I propofe, 
however,  afterwards,  to  confider  this  fubjedt  fully,  I fliall  content 
myfelf  at  prefent  with  mentioning  the  encouragement  which 
thefe  profpedis  receive  from  w^hat  has  already  happened  in 
mathematics  and  natural  philofophy ; two  fciences,  which  fiir- 
nifh  a very  flriking  illuftratlon  of  the  principles  I have  been 
endeavouring  to  eftablifli,  and  which  juftify  the  moft  fanguine 
expectations  w^e  can  form,  of  the  advancement  of  all  the  other 
branches  of  our  knowledge.  In  this  laft  obfervation  I have 
been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Condorcet,  with  the  authority  of 
whofe  name  I am  happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  fome  of  the 
foregoing  fpeculations. 


To  fuch  of  my  readers,”  (fays  he,)  ‘‘  as  may  be  flow  In 

admitting  the  poffibillty  of  this  progreflive  improvement  in 

“ the  human  race,  allow  me  to  ftate,  as  an  example,  the 

hiftory  of  that  fcience  in  which  the  advances  of  difeovery  are 

the  moft  certain,  and  in  which  they  may  be  meafiired  with  • 

the  greatefc  precifion.  Thofe  elementary  truths  of  geometry 

and  of  aftronomy  which,  in  India  and  Egypt,  formed  an 

occult  fcience,  upon  which  an  ambitious  priefthood  founded 

its  influence,  were  become,  in  the  times  of  Archimedes  and 

Hipparchus,  the  fubjeds  of  common  education  in  the  public 

fchools  of  Greece.  In  the  laft  century,  a few  years  of  ftudy 

(( 
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were  fufEcient  for  comprehending  all  that  Archimedes  and 
Hipparchus  knew ; and,  at  prefent,  two  years  employed 
under  an  able  teacher,  carry  the  ftudent  beyond  thofe 
conclufions,  which  limited  the  inquiries  of  Leibnitz  and  of 
Newton.  Let  any  perfon  refled:  on  thefe  fads : let  him 
follow  the  immenfe  chain  which  conneds  the  inquiries  of 
Euler  with  thofe  of  a Prieft  of  Memphis;  let  him  obferve, 
at  each  epoch,  how  genius  outftrips  the  prefent  age,  and  how 
it  is  overtaken  by  mediocrity  in  the  next ; he  wnll  perceive, 
that  nature  has  furnifhed  us  with  the  means  of  abridging  and 
facilitating  our  intelledual  labour,  and  that  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  for  apprehending  that  fuch  fimplifications  can  ever  have 
an  end.  He  will  perceive,  that  at  the  moment  when  a mul- 
titude of  particular  folutions,  and  of  infulated  fads,  begin  to 
diftrad  the  attention,  and  to  overcharge  the  memory,  the 
former  gradually  lofe  themfelves  in  one  general  method,  and 
the  latter  unite  in  one  general  law  ; and  that  thefe  gene- 
ralifations  continually  fucceeding  one  to  another,  like  the 
fucceffive  multiplications  of  a number  by  Itfelf,  have  no  other 
limit,  than  that  infinity  which  the  human  faculties  are  unable 
to  comprehend 

^ See  Note  fM]. 
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SECTION  VII.  < 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeEl.'^ — Differences  in  the  Intel--  ) 
leEiual  CbaraEfers  of  Individuals ^ aiffing  from  their  different ' 
Habits  of  AbfraBion  and  Generalifation. 

J N mentioning  as  one  of  the  principal  efiTefts  of  civilifation’, 

its  tendency  to  familiarife  the  mind  to  general  terms  and  to 

general  propofitions,  I did  not  mean  to  fay,  that  this  influence 

extends  equally  to  all  the  claflhs  of  men  in  fociety.  On  the 

contrary,  it  is  evidently  confined,  in  a great  meafure,  to  thofc 

who  receive  a liberal  education ; while  the  minds  of  the  lower 

orders,  like  thofe  of  favages,  are  fo  habitually  occupied  about 

particular  objeds,  and  particular  events,  that,  although  they 

% 

are  fometlmes  led,  from  irlTitation,  to  employ  general  expref- 
fions,  the  ufe  which  they  make  of  them  is  much  more  the  refult 
of  memory  than  judgment;  and  it  is  but  feldom  that  they  are 
able  to  comprehend  fully,  any  procefs-  of  reafoning  in  which 
they  are  involved. 

It  is  hardly  neceflary  for  me  to  remark,  that  this  obfervatlon;, 
with  refped  to  the  incapacity  of  the  vulgar  for  general  fpecu- 

lationSy^ 
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^ ^ lations,  (like  all  obfervations  of  a fimllar  nature,)  iriuft  be  re- 

\ ceiveci  with  fome  reftrldions.  In  fuch  a ftate  of  foclety  as  that 

in  which  we  live,  there  is  hardly  any  individual  to  be  found, 
to  whom  fome  general  terms,  and  fome  general  truths,  are  not 
perfedlly  familiar  ; and,  therefore,  the  foregoing  conclufions 
are  to  be  confidered  as  defcriptive  of  thofe  habits  of  thoup-ht 
alone,  which  are  moft  prevalent  in  their  mind.  To  abridge 
the  labour  of  reafoning,  aud  of  memory,  by  diredling  the 
attention  to  genera!  principles,  inftead  of  particular  truths 
is  the  profefled  aim  of  all  philofophy  ; and  according  as 
individuals  have  more  or  lefs  of  the  philofophic  fpiiit,  their 
habitual  fpeculations  (whatever  the  nature  of  their  purfults 
may  be)  will  relate  to  the  former,  or  to  the  latter,  of  thefe 
objedis. 


There  are,  therefore,  among  the  men  who  are  accuilomed 

to  the  exercife  of  their  intelledlual  powers,  two  claffes,  whofe 

habits  of  thought  are  remarkably  diftingulfhed  from  each  other  ; 

the  one  clafs  comprehending  what  we  commonly  call  men  of 

/ 

bufinefs,  or,  more  properly,  men  of  detail ; the  other,  men  of 
abflradion  5 or,  in  other  Vvmrds,  philofophers. 


The  advantages  which,  in  certain  refpedls,  the  latter  of 
thefe  poffefs  over  the  former,  have  been  already  pointed  out ; 
but  it  muft  not  be  fuppofed,  that  thefe  advantages  are  always 
purchafed  without  fome  inconvenience.  As  the  folidity  of  our 
general  principles  depends  on  the  accuracy  of  the  particular 

I 

obfervations  into  which  they  are  ultimately  refoivable,  fo  their 

utility 
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utility  Is  to  be  eftlmated  by  the  pradtical  applications  of  which 
they  admit : and  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  fame  turn 
of  mind  which  is  favourable  to  phllofophical  purfuits,  unlefs  It 
' be  kept  under  proper  regulation,  is  extremely  apt  to  difqualify 
us  for  applying  our  knowledge  to  ufe,  in  the  exercife  of  the 
arts,  and  in  the  condudt  of  affairs. 


In  order  to  perceive  the  truth  of  thefe  remarks.  It  Is  almoft 
fufficient  to  recoiled:,  that  as  claffification,  and,  of  confcquence, 
general  reafoning,  prefuppofe  the  exercife  of  abftradion ; a 
natural  difpofition  to  indulge  in  them,  cannot  fail  to  lead  the 
mind  to  overlook  the  fpecific  differences  of  things,  in  attending 
to  their  common  qualities.  To  fiicceed,  however,  in  pradice,  a 
familiar  and  circumftantiai  acquaintance  with  the  particular 
objeds  which  fall  under  our  obfervation,  is  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary. 


But,  farther:  As  all  general  principles  are  founded  on 
claffifications  which  imply  the  exercife  of  abftradion  ; it  is 
neceffary  to  regard  them,  in  their  pradical  applications,  merely 
as  approximations  to  the  truth  ; the  defeds  of  which,  muft  be 
fupplied  by  habits  acquired  by  perfonal  experience.  In  con- 
fidering,  for  example,  the  theory  of  the  mechanical  powers ; 
it  is  ufual  to  fimplify  the  objeds  of  our  conception,  by  ab- 
ftrading  from  fridion,  and  from  the  weight  of  the  different 
parts  of  which  they  are  compofed.  Levers  are  confidered  as 
mathematical  lines,  perfedly  inflexible ; and  ropes,  as  mathe- 
matical lines,  perfedly  flexible  ;~and  by  means  of  thefe,  and 
hmilar  abftradions,  a ftibjed,  which  is  in  itfelf  extremely  ccm- 
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plicated,  Is  brought  the  reach  of  elementary  geometry^ 

In  the  theory  of  politics,  we  imd  it  neceflary  to  abftrad  from 
many  of  the  peculiarities  which  diftinguifh  different  forms  of 
govenlment  from  each  otlier,  and  to  reduce  them  to  certain 
general  claffes,  according  to  their  prevailing  tendency.  Al- 
though all  the  governments  we  have  ever  feen,  have  had  more 

or  lefs  of  mixture  in  their  compolition,  we  reafon  concerning 

% 

pure  monarchies,  pure  ariftocracies,  and  pure  democracies,  as 
if  there  really  exifted  political  eftablifhments  correfponding  to 
our  definitions.  Without  fuch  a claffification,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  for  us  to  fix  our  attention,  amidfi;  the  multiplicity  of 
particulars  which  the  fubjedl  prefents  to  us,  or  to  arrive  at  any 
general  principles,  which  might  ferve  to  guide  our  inquiries  in 
comparing  different  inflitutions  together. 

It  Is  for  a fimilar  reafon,  that  the  fpeculative  flirmer  re- 
duces the  infinite  variety  of  foils  to  a few  general  deferip- 
tions  ; the  phyfician,  the  infinite  variety  of  bodily  confli- 
tutlons  to  a few  temperaments ; and  the  moralift,  the  infinite 
variety  of  human  charadters  to  a few  of  the  ruling  principles  of 
adllon. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  obvious  advantages  wg 

L. 

derive  from  thefe  claffifications,  and  the  general  conclufions  to 
which  they  lead ; it  is  evidently  impofiible,  that  principles, 
which  derived  their  origin  from  efforts  of  abflradtion,  fliould 
apply  literally  to  pradlice  ; or,  indeed,  that  they  fhould  afford 
us  any  confiderable  afliftance  in  condudf,  without  a certain  de- 
gree of  pradtical  and  experimental  flcill.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 


mere 
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mere  theorift  fo  frequently  expofes  himfelf,  in  real  life,  to  the  ^ H^^  p. 
ridicule  of  men  whom  he  defpifes  ; and,  in  the  general  eftima-  ^ 

tion  of  the  world,  falls  below  the  level  of  the  common  drudges 
In  bufmefs  and  the  arts.  The  walk,  indeed,  of  thefe  unen- 
lightened pradliticners,  muft  neceffarily  be  limited  by  their 
accidental  opportunities  of  experience ; but,  fo  far  as  they  go, 
they  operate  with  facility  and  fuccefs ; while  the  merely 
fpeculative  philofopher,  although  poffefTed  of  principles  which 
enable  him  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  untried  cafes,  and  although  he  fees,  with  pity,  the  narrow 
views  of  the  multitude,  and  the  ludierous  preterTions  with 
which  they  frequently  oppofe  their  trifling  fuccefles  to  his  theo- 
retical fpeculations,  finds  himfelf  perfectly  at  a lofs,  when  he  is 
called  upon,  by  the  fimpleft  occurrences  of  ordinary  life,  to 
carry  his  principles  into  execution.  Hence  the  origin  of  that 
maxim,  “ which”  (as  Mr.  Hume  remarks)  has  been  fo  in- 
duftrioufly  propagated  by  the  dunces  of  every  age,  that  a 
man  of  genius  is  unfit  for  bufmefs.” 

In  what  confifls  pradlcal  or  experimental  fkill,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  explain  completely ; but,  among  other  things,  it 
obvioufly  implies,  a talent  for  minute  and  comprehenfive  and 
rapid  obfervation ; a memory,  at  once  retentive  and  ready  ; 
in  order  to  prefent  to  us  aceurately,  and  without  reflexion, 
our  theoretical  knowledge ; a prefence  of  mind,  not  to  be  • 
difconcerted  by  unexpeded  occurrences  ; and,  in  fome  cafes, 
an  uncommon  degree  of  perfedion  in  the  external  fenfes,  and 
in  the  mechanical  capacities  of  the  body.  All  thefe  elements  of 
pradlcal  fkill,  it  is  obvious,  are  to  be  acquired  only  by  habits 
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^ ^ adive  exertion,  and  by  a familiar  acquaintance  with  real 

L- — V-— ^ occurrences  ; for,  as  all  the  pradlical  principles  of  our  nature, 
both  intelledlual  and  animal,  have  a reference  to  particulars, 
and  not  to  generals,  fo  it  is  in  the  aGive  feenes  of  life  alone, 
and  amidft  the  details  of  bufinels,  that  they  can  be  cultivated 
and  improved. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are  fufflclent 
to  iiluftrate  the  impoffibility  of  acquiring  a talent  for  bufmefs, 
or  for  any  of  the  pradlical  arts  of  life,  w'ithout  a6lual  experience. 
They  drew  alfo,  that  mere  experience,  without  theory,  may 
qualify  a man,  in  certain  cafes,  for  diftinguifliing  himfelf  in 
both.  It  is  not,  how^ever,  to  be  imagined,  that  in  this  way 
individuals  are  to  be  formed  for  the  uncomiHon,  or  for  the  im- 
portant, fituations  of  fociety,  or  even  for  enriching  the'  arts  by 
new  inventions  ; for,  as  their  addrefs  and  dexterity  are  founded 
entirely  on  imitation,  or  derived  from  the  leflbns  which  expe- 
rience has  fuggefted  to  them,  they  cannot  poffibly  extend  to 
new  combinations  of  circumftances.  Mere  experience,  there- 
fore, can,  at  beft,  prepare  the  mind  for  the  fubordinate 
departments  of  life ; for  conducing  the  eftablifhed  routine  of 
bufmefs,  or  for  a fervile  repetition  in  the  arts  of  common 
operations. 

In  the  character  of  Mr.  George  Grenville,  which  Mr.  Burke 
Introduced  in  his  celebrated  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  a 
lively  picture  is  drawn  of  the  infufficiency  of  mere  experience 
to  qualify  a man  for  new  and  untried  fituations  in  the  admi- 
niftration  of  government.  The  obfervations  he  makes  on  this 
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fubjeS:,  are  exprefled  with  his  ufual  beauty  and  felicity  of  lan- 
guage ; and  are  of  fo  general  a nature,  that,  with  fome  trifling 
alterations,  they  may  be  extended  to  all  the  pradical  purfuits 
of  life. 

“ Mr.  Grenville  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  is,  in  my 
opinion,  one  of  the  firft  and  nobleft  of  human  fciences  ; a 
fclence  which  does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  un- 
derftanding,  than  all  the  other  kinds  of  learning  put  toge- 
ther  ; but  it  is  not  apt,  except  in  perfons  very  happily  born, 
‘‘  to  open  and  to  liberalife  the  mind  exadly  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion.  Faffing  from  that  ftudy,  he  did  not  go  very  largely 
into  the  world,  but  plunged  into  bufinefs  ; I mean,  into  the 
‘‘  baiinefs  of  office,  and  the  limited  and  fixed  methods  and  forms 
‘‘  eflablifhed  there.  Much  knowledge  is  to  be  had,  un- 
‘‘  doubtedly,  in  that  line  ; and  there  is  no  knowledge  which  is 
not  valuable.  But  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  men,  too  much 
converfant  in  office,  are  rarely  minds  of  remarkable  enlarge-r 
ment.  Their  habits  of  office  are  apt  to  give  them  a turn  to 
‘‘  think  the  fubftance  of  bufinefs  not  to  be  much  more,  im- 
‘‘  portant,  than  the  forms  in  which  it  is  conduded.  Thefe 
forms  are  adapted  to  ordinary  occafions ; and,  therefore, 
perfons  who  are  nurtured  in  office,  do  admirably  well,  as 
“ long  as  things  go  on  in  their  common  order;  but  when  the 
‘‘  high  roads  are  broken  up,  and  the  waters  out,  .when  a new 
“ and  troubled  feene  is  opened,  and  the  file  affords  no  prece- 
“ dent,  then  it  is,  that  a greater  knowledge  of  mankind,  and 
“ a far  more  extenfive  comprehenfion  of  things,  is  requifite, 
“ than  ever  office  gave,  or  than  office  can  ever  give,” 
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Nor  Is  it  in  new  combinations  of  circumftances  alone,  that 
general  principles  aflift  us  in  the  condudl;  of  affairs  : they  render 
the  application  of  our  practical  fkill  more  unerring,  and  more 
perfedf.  For,  as  general  principles  limit  the  utility  of  pradtical 
{kill  to  fupply  the  imperfedlions  of  theory,  they  diminiili. 
the  number  of  cafes  in  which  this  fkill  is  to  be  employed  ; 
and  thus,  at  once,  facilitate  its  improvement,  wherever  it  is 
requifite  ; and  leffen  the  errors  to  which  it  is  liable,  by 
contradling  the  field  within  which  it  is  poflible  to  commit 
them. 

‘ It  would  appear  then,  that  there  are  two  oppofite  extremes 
into  which  men  are  apt  to  fall,  in  preparing  themfelves  for  the 
duties  of  adtive  life.  The  one  arifes  from  habits  of  abftradbion 
and  generalifation  carried  to  an  excefs ; the  other  from  a 
minute,  an  exclufive,  and  an  unenlightened  attention  to  the 
objedls  and  events  which  happen  to  fall  under  their  adtual 
experience. 

In  a perfedl  fyftem  of  education,  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
guard  againft  both  extremes,  and  to  unite  habits  of  abftradiion 
wnth  habits  of  bufmefs,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  enable 
men  to  confider  things,  either  in  general,  or  in  detail,  as 
the  occafion  may  require.  Whichever  of  thefe  habits  may 
happen  to  gain  an  undue  afcendant  over  the  mind,  it  will 
neceffarily  produce  a charadler  limited  in  its  powers,  and  fitted 
only  for  particular  exertions.  ITence  fome  of  the  apparent 
inconfiflencies  which  w^e  may  frequently  remark  in  the  ihtel- 
iedlual  capacities  of  the  fame  perfcn.  One  man,  from  an  early  in- 
dulgence 
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diligence  In  abftrad:  Ipeculation,  poffeiTes  a knowledge  of  general  ^ P. 
principles,  and  a talent  for  general  reafoning,  united  with  a fluency  w — v— 

i 

and  eloquence  in  the  ufe  of  general  terms,  which  feem,  to  the 
vulgar,  to  announce  abilities  fitted  for  any  given  fituatlon  in 
life  : while,  in  the  coiidudt  of  the  fimpleft  affairs,  he  exhibits 
every  mark  of  irrefolution  and  incapacity.  Another  not  only 
ads  with  propriety,  and  fkill,  in  circumftances  which  require 
a minute  attention  to  details,  but  poffeffes  an  acutenefs  of 
reafoning,  and  a facility  of  expreilion  on  all  fubjeds,  in  which 
nothing  but  what  is  particular  is  involved  ; while,  on  general 
topics,  he  is  perfedly  unable  either  to  reafon,  or  to  judge.  It  ^ 
is  this  laft  turn  of  mind,  which  I think  we  have,  in  moft  In-^ 
fiances,  In  view,  wdien  we  fpeak  of  good  fenfe,  or  common 
fenfe,  in  oppofition  to  fcience  and  philofophy.  Both  philo- 
fophy  and  good  fenfe  imply  the  exercife  of  our  reafoning 
powers  ; and  they  differ  from  each  other  only,  according  as 
thefe  powers  are  applied  to  particulars  or  to  generals.  It  is  on 
good  fenfe  (in  the  acceptation  in  which  I have  now  explained 
the  term)  that  the  fuccefs  of  men  in  the  inferior  walks  of  life 
chiefly  depends  ; but,  that  it  does  not  always  indicate  a capa- 
city for  abftrad  fcience,  or  for  general  fpeculation,  or  for  able 
condud  in  fituations  which  require  comprehenfive  views,  is 
matter  even  of  vulgar  remark. 

t- 

Although,  however,  each  of  thefe  defeds  has  a tendency 
to  limit  the  utility  of- the  individuals  in  whom  it  is  to  be  found, 
to  certain  ftations  in  fociety  ; no  comparifon  can  be  made,  in 
point  of  original  value,  between  the  intelledual  capacities  of 
the  two  claffes  of  men  to  which  they  charaderiftically  belong. 

1 The 
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The  one  is  the  defedi:  of  a vigorous,  an  ambitious,  and  a com** 
prehenfive  genius,  improperly  direded  ; the  other,  of  an  un- 
dcrftanding,  minute  and  circumfcribed  in  its  views,  timid  in  its 
exertions,  and  formed  for  fervile  Imitation.  Nor  is  the  former 
defed,  (however  difficult  it  may  be  to  remove  it  when  con- 
firmed by  long  habit,)  by  any  means  fo  incurable  as  the  latter ; 
* 

for  it  arifes,  not  from  original  conftitutlon,  but  from  fome  fault 
in  early  education,  while  every  tendency  to  the  oppofite  ex- 
treme is  more  or  lefs  charadteriftical  of  a mind,  ufeful,  indeed, 
in  a high  degree,  when  confined  to  its  proper  fphere,  but 
deftined,  by  the  hand  that  formed  it,  to  borrow  its  lights  from 
another. 

As  an  additional  proof  of  the  natural  fuperiority  which  men 
of  general  views  pofiefs  over  the  common  drudges  in  bufmefs, 
it  may  be  farther  obferved,  that  the  habits  of  inattention  in- 
cident to  the  former,  arife  in  part  from  the  little  intereft  which 
they  take  in  particular  objeds  and  particular  occurrences,  and 
aro  not  wholly  to  be  afcribed  to  an  incapacity  of  attention. 
When  the  mind  has  been  long  accuftomed  to  the  confideration 
of  daffies  of  objedls  and  of  compreherifive  theorems,  it  cannot, 
without  fome  degree  of  effiort,  defcend  to  that  humble  walk  of 
experience,  or  of  adlion,  in  which  the  meaneil  of  mankind  are 
on  a level  with  the  greateft.  In  Important  fituations,  accord- 
ingly, men  of  the  moft  general  views,  are  found  not  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  vulgar  in  their  attention  to  details ; becaufe  the 
objeds  and  occurrences  which  fuch  fituations  prefent,  rCufe 
their  paffions,  and  intereft  their  curiofity,  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  confequences  to  wliich  they  lead. 
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When  theoretical  knowledge  and  practical  fkill  are  happily  ^ HA  p. 
combined  In  the  fame  perfon,  the  intelledtual  power  of  man 
appears  in  its  full  perfection ; and  fits  him  equally  to  conduCt, 
with  a mafterly  hand,  the  details  of  ordinary  bufinefs,  and  to 
contend  fuccefsfully  with  the  untried  difficulties  of  new  and 
hazardous  fituations.  In  conducting  the  former,  mere  expe- 
rience may  frequently  be  a fufficlent  guide,  but  experience  and 
fpeculation  muft  be  combined  together  to  prepare  us  for  the  lat- 
ter. Expert  men,”  fays  lord  Bacon,  “ can  execute  and  judge 
“ of  particulars  one  by  one ; but  the  general  councils,  and  the 
plots,  and  the  marfhalling  of  affairs,  come  beft  from  thofe 
that  are  learned.” 


SECTION  VIII. 


Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeB. Vfe  and  Abufe  of  general 

Principles  in  Politics. 


T H E foregoing  remarks,  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended 
from  a raffi  application  of  general  principles,  hold  equally 
with  refpeCt  to  moft  of  the  practical  arts.  Among  thefe,  how- 
ever, there  is  one  of  far  fuperior  dignity  to  the  reft ; which, 
partly  on  account  of  its  importance,  and  partly  on  account  of 
fome  peculiarities  in  Its  nature,  feems  to  be  entitled  to  a more 
particular  confideration.  The  art  I allude  to,  is  that  of  Legifla- 
tion ; an  art  which  differs  from  all  others  in  fome  very  effential 

^ H h refpeCts  ; 
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refpeds ; and  to  which,  the  reafonings  in  the  laft  Seftion  muft 
be  applied  with  many  reftridions. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  It  is  neceffary  for  me  to  premife^ 
that  it  is  chiefly  in  compliance  with  common  language  and 
common  prejudices,  that  I am  fometimes  led,  in  the  following 
obfervations,  to  contraft  theory  with  experience.  In  the  pro- 
per fenfe  of  the  word  Theory,  It  is  fo  far  from  Handing  in 
oppofition  to  experience,  that  it  implies  a knowledge  of  prin- 
ciples, of  which  the  moft  extenfive  experience  alone  could  put 
us  in  polTeflion.  Prior  to  the  time  of  Lord  Bacon,,  indeed,  an 
acquaintance  with  fads  W’as  not  confidered  as  eflential  to  the 
formation  of  theories ; and  from  thefe  ages,  has  defcended  to 
us,  an  indifcriminate  prejudice  againfl:  general  principles,  even 
in  thofe  cafes  in  which  they  have  been  fairly  obtained  in  the 
way  of  indudion. 

But  not  to  difpute  about  words : there  are  plainly  two  fets 
of  political  reafoners ; one  of  which  confider  the  adtual  inftt- 
tutions  of  mankind  as  the  only  fafe  foundation  for  our  conclu- 
fions,  and  think  every  plan  of  legiflation  chimerical,  which  is 
not  copied  from  one  which  has  already  been  realifed  ; while 
the  other  apprehend  that,  in  many  cafes,  we  may  reafon  fafely 
a priori  from  the  known  principles  of  human  nature,  combined 
with  the  particular  circumftances  of  the  times.  The  former  are 
commonly  underftood  as  contending  for  experience  in  oppofi- 
lion  to  theory ; the  latter  are  accufed  of  trufting  to  theory 
unfupported  by  experience:  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  political  theorift,  if  he  proceeds  cautioufly  and  philo- 
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fophically,  founds  his  conclufions  ultimately  on  experience,  no 
lefs  than  the  political  empiric ; — as  the  aftronomer,  who  pre- 
dicts an  eclipfe  from  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the 
fcience,  refts  his  expectation  of  the  event,  on  faCts  which  have 
been  previoufly  afcertained  by  obfervation,  no  lefs  than  if  he  in- 
ferred it,  without  any  reafoning,  from  his  knowledge  of  a cycle. 

There  is,  Indeed,  a certain  degree  of  practical  (kill  which 
habits  of  bufmefs  alone  can  give,  and  without  which  the  moft 
enlightened  politician  muft  always  appear  to  difadvantage  when 
he  attempts  to  carry  his  plans  into  execution.  And  as  this  ficill 
is  often  (in  confequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  language)  denoted 
by  the  word  Experience ; while  it  is  feldom  poflefled  by  thofe 
men,  who  have  moft  carefully  ftudled  the  theory  of  legiflatlon  ; 
it  has  been  very  generally  concluded,  that  politics  is  merely  a 
matter  of  routine,  in  which  philofophy  is  rather  an  obftacle  to 
fuccefs.  The  ftatefman  who  has  been  formed  among  official 
details.  Is  compared  to  the  practical  engineer ; the  fpeculative 
legiflator,  to  the  theoretical  mechanician  who  has  pafled  his  life 

among  books  and  diagrams. In  order  to  afcertain  how  far 

this  opinion  is  juft,  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  compare  the  art  of 
legiflatlon  with  thofe  practical  applications  of  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, by  which  the  oppofers  of  political  theories  have  fo  often 
endeavoured  to  illuftrate  their  reafonings. 

I.  In  the  lirft  place,  then.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
errors  to  which  we  are  liable,  in  the  ufe  of  general  mechanical 
principles,  are  owing,  in  moft  inftances,  to  the  effeCl  which 

I,  • * 

habits  of  abftraCtion  are  apt  to  have,  in  withdrawing  the  atten- 
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tion  from  thofe  applications  of  our  knowledge,  by  which  alone 
we  can  learn  to  corre£l  the  imperfedtions  of  theory.  Such 
errors,  therefore,  are,  in  a peculiar  degree,  incident  to  men 
who  have  been  led  by  natural  tafte,  or  by  early  habits,  to  pre- 
fer the  fpeculations  of  the  clofet,  to  the  buftle  of  adlive  life,  and 
to  the  fatigue  of  minute  and  circumftantial  obfervation. 

In  politics,  too,  one  fpecles  of  principles  is  often  mifapplled 
from  an  inattention  to  circumftances ; thofe  which  are  deduced 
from  a few  examples  of  particular  governments,  and  which  are 
occafionally  quoted  as  univerfal  political  axioms,  which  every 
wife  legiflator  ought  to  affume  as  the  ground- work  of  his  reafon- 
ings.  But  this  abufe  of  general  principles  fhould  by  no  means 
be  afcribed,  like  the  abfurditles  of  the  fpeculative  mechanician, 
to  over- refinement,  and  the  love  of  theory;  for  it  arifes  from 
weakiiefles,  which  phllofophy  alone  can  remedy;  an  unen- 
lightened veneration  for  maxims  which  are  fuppofed  to  have 
the  fandlion  of  time  in  their  favour,  and  a paffive  acquiefcence 
In  received  opinions. 

Theue  is  another  clafs  of  principles,  from  which  political 
conclufions  have  fometimes  been  deduced ; and  which,  not- 
withftanding  the  common  prejudice  againft  them,  are  a much 
furer  foundation  for  our  reafonings  : I allude,  at  prefent,  to  thofe 
principles  which  we  obtain  from  an  examination  of  the  human 
conftitution,  and  of  the  general  laws  which  regulate  the  courfe 
of  human  affairs ; principles,  which  are  certainly  the  refult  of  a 
much  more  extenfive  indudion,  than  any  of  the  inferences  that 
can  be  drawn  from  the  hiftory  of  adual  eflablifhments. 
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In  applying,  indeed,  fuch  principles  to  pra£lice,  it  Is  necef- 
fary  (as  well  as  in  mechanics)  to  pay  attention  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  cafe  \ but  it  is  by  no  means  ne^effary  to  pay  the  fame 
fcrupulous  attention  to  minute  circumflances,  which  is  effential 
in  the  mechanical  arts,  or  In  the  management  of  private  bufi- 
nefs.  There  is  even  a danger  of  dwelling  too  much  on  details, 
and  of  rendering  the  luuv.i  incapable  of  thofe  abfl;ra6t  and  com- 
prehenfive  views  of  human  affairs,  which  can  alone  furnifli 
the  ftatefman  with  fixed  and  certain  maxims  for  the  regula- 
tion of  his  condufl:.  “ When  a man  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  de- 
‘‘  liberates  concerning  his  conduit  in  any  particular  affair,  and 
‘‘  forms  fchemes  in  politics,  trade,  oeconomy,  or  any  bufinefs 
^ in  life,  he  never  ought  to  draw  his  arguments  too  fine,  or 
conned:  too  long  a chain  of  confequences  together.  Some- 
‘‘  thing  is  fure  to  happen,  that  will  difconcert  his  reafoning,  and 
“ produce  an  event  different  from  what  he  expeded.  But 
“ when  we  reafon  upon^<?;7^r^/  fubjeds,  one  mayjuftly  affirm, 
that  our  fpeculations  can  fcarce  ever  be  too  fine,  provided 
they  are  juft  ; and  that  the  difference  betwixt  a common 
“ man  and  a man  of  genius,  is  chiefly  feen  in  the  fhalldwnefs 

or  depth  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  proceed.— 

’Tis  certain  that  general  principles,  however  intricate  they 
“ may  feem,  muft  always,  if  they  are  juft  and  found,  prevail 
‘‘  in  the  general  courfe  of  things,  though  they  may  fail  in  par- 
“ ticular  cafes ; and  it  Is  the  chief  bufinefs  of  phllofophers  to 
regard  the  general  courfe  of  things.  I may  add,  that  it  is 
alfo  the  chief  bufinefs  of  politicians ; efpeclally  in  the  do- 
meftic  government  of  the  ftate,  where  the  public  good,  which 
‘‘  is,  or  ought  to  be,  their  objed,  depends  on  the  concurrence  of 

‘‘  a mul« 
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“ a -multitude  of  cafes,  not,  as  m foreign  politics,  upon  accidents, 
‘‘  .and  chances,  and  the  caprices  of  a few  perfons 

-Ih  The  difficulties  v/hich,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  limit  the 
application  of  general  principles,  remain  invariably  the  fame 
from  age  to  age  : and  whatever  obfervations  we  have  made  on 
them  in  the  couiTe  of  our  paft  experience,  lay  a fure  founda- 
tion  for  future  praO:ical  fkill ; and  fupply,  in  fo  far  as  they 
reach,  the  defe(Hs  of  our  theories.  In  tlie  art  of  government, 
however,  the  pradical  difficulties  which  occur,  are  of  a very 
different  nature.  They  do  not  prefent  to  the  flatefinan,  the 
fame  fleady  fubjed  of  examination,  w’hich  the  effeds  of  fric* 
tion  do  to  the  engineer.  They  arife  chiefly  from  the  paffions 
and  opinions  of  men,  which  are  in  a flate  of  perpetual  change : 
and,  therefore,  the  addrefs  which  is  neceffary  to  overcome 
them,  depends  lefs  on  the  accuracy  of  our  obfervations  with 
refped  to  the  paft,  than  on  the  fagacity  of  our  conjedures  with 
refped  to  the  future.  In  the  prefent  age,  more  particularly, 
when  the  rapid  communication,  and  the  univerfal  diflufion  of 
knowledge,  by  means  of  the  prefs,  render  the  fituation  of  poli- 
tical focieties  effentially  different  from  what  it  ever  was  for- 
merly, and  fecure  infallibly,  againft  every  accident,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  human  reafon  ; we  may  venture  to  predid,  that  they 
are  to  be  the  moft  fuccefsful  ftatefmen,  who,  paying  all  due 
regard  to  paft  experience,  fearch  for  the  rules  of  their  condud 
chiefly  in  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  their  own  times,  and  in 
an  enlightened  anticipation  of  the  future  hiftory  of  mankind, 

* Political  Difcourfes. 
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III.  In  the  mechanical  arts,  if,  at  any  time,  we  are  at  a lofs  about  ^ H^A  P, 
the  certainty  of  a particular  fad:,  we  have  it  always  in  our  power  ^ j 

to  bring  it  to  the  teft  of  experiment.  But  it  is  very  feldom  that 
we  can  obtain  in  this  way  any  ufeful  conclufion  in  politics  : not 
only  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  cafes  in  which  the  com- 
binations of  circumftances  are  precifely  the  fame,  but  becaufe 
our  acquaintance  with  the  political  experience  of  mankind  is 
much  more  imperfed  than  is  commonly  imagined.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  called  matter  of  fad  in  politics,  is  nothing 
elfe  than  theory;  and,  very  frequently,  in  this  fcience,  when 
we  think  we  are  oppofing  experience  to  fpeculation,  we  are  only 
oppofmg  one  theory  to  another. 

To  be  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  this  obfervation,  it  is  almoft 
fufficient  to  recoiled  how  extremely  difficult  k is  to  convey,  by 
a general  defcription,  a juft  idea  of  the  adual  ftate  of  any  go- 
* vernment.  That  every  fuch  defcription  muft  neceflarily  be  more 
or  lefs  theoretical,  will  appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

I.  Of  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
hiftory  of  mankind,  few  or  none  have  taken  their  rife  from 
political  v^ifdom,  but  have  been  the  gradual  refult  of  time  and 
experience,,  of  circumftances  and  emergencies.  In  procefs  of 
time,  indeed,  every  government  acquires  a fyftematical  appear- 
ance: for,  although  its  different  parts  arofe  from  circumftances 
which  may  be  regarded  as  accidental  and  irregular ; yet  there 
muft  exift,  among  thefe  parts,  a certain  degree  of  confiftency 
and  analogy.  Wherever  a government  has  exifted  for  ages, 
and  men  have  enjoyed  tranquillity  under  it,  it  is  a proof  that 
its  principles  are  not  effentially  at  variance  with  each  other. 

Every 
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Every  new  inftltutlon  which  was  introduced,  mufl;  have  had  a 
certain  reference  to  the  laws  and  iifages  exiftlng  before,  other- 
wife  it  could  not  have  been  permanent  in  Its  operation.  If  any 
one,  contrary  to  the  fpirit  of  the  reft,  fhould  have  occafionally 
mingled  with  them,  it  muft  have  foon  fallen  into  defuetude 
and  oblivion  ; and  thofe  alone  would  remain,  which  accorded  in 
their  general  tendency.  ‘‘  Quae  ufu  obtinuere,”  fays  Lord 
Bacon,  “ fi  non  bona,  at  faltem  apta  inter  fe  funt.” 

The  neceflity  of  ftudying  particular  conftitutlons  of  govern- 
ment, by  the  help  of  fyftematical  defcriptioris  of  them,  (fuch 
defcriptions,  for  example,  as  are  given  of  that  of  England  by 
Montefquieu  and  Blackftone,)  arifes  from  the  fame  circumftances, 
which  render  it  expedient,  in  moft  inftances,  to  ftudy  particular 
languages,  by  confulting  the  writings  of  grammarians.  In  both 
cafes,  the  knowledge  we  wifh  to  acquire,  comprehends  an  in- 
finite number  of  particulars,  the  confideration  of  which.  In  de- 
‘ tail,  would  diftra<fl  the  attention,  and  overload  the  memory.  The 
fyftematical  defcriptions  of  politicians,  like  the  general  rules  of 
grammarians,  are  in  a high  degree  ufeful,  for  arranging,  and 
fimpllfying,  the  objedls  of  our  ftudy  ; but  in  both  cafes,  we  rnuft 
remember,  that  the  knowledge  we  acquire  in  this  manner,  is  to 
be  received  with  great  limitations,  and  that  it  Is  no  more  poffible 
to  convey.  In  a fyftematical  form,  a juft  and  complete  idea  of  a 
particular  government,  than  it  is  to  teach  a language  completely 
by  means  of  general  rules,  without  any  practical  affiftance  from 
reading  or  converfation. 

2.  The  nature  and  fpirit  of  a government,  as  it  is  actually 
exercifed  at  a particular  period,  cannot  always,  be  collected  ; 
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perhaps  it  can  feldom  be  colleded  from  an  examination  of  ^ 
written  laws,  or  of  the  eftabiillied  forms  of  a coriftitution. 

Thefe  may  continue  the  fame  for  a long  courfe  of  ages,  while 
the  government  may  be  modified  in  its  exercife,  to  a great 
extent,  by  gradual  and  undefcribable  alterations  in  the  ideas, 
manners,  and  character,  of  the  people  ; or  by  a change  in  the 
relations  which  different  orders  of  the  community  bear  to  each 
other.  In  every  country  whatever,  belide  the  eftablifheci 
laws,  the  political  flate  of  the  people  is  affedled  by  an  infinite 
variety  of  circumftances,  of  which  no  words  can  convey  a con- 
ception, and  which  are  to  be  collected  only  from  actual  ob- 
fervation.  Even  in  this  wayx,  it  is  not  eafy  for  a perfon  who 
has  received  his  education  in  one  country,  to  ftudy  the  govern- 
ment of  another ; on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  he  muft 
neceffarily  experience,  in  entering  into  the  affociations  which 
influence  the  mind  under  a different  fyffem  of  manners,  and  in 
afcertaining  (efpecially  upon  political  fubjedts)  the  complex  ideas 
conveyed  by  a foreign  language. 

In  confequence  of  the  caufes  which  have  now  been  men- 
tioned, it  fometimes  happens,  that  there  are  effential  circum- 
ftances  in  the  actual  flate  of  a government,  about  which  the 
conftitutional  laws  are  not  only  filent,  but  which  are  diredlly 
contrary  to  all  the  written  laws,  and  to  the  fpirit  of  the  ccnfti- 
-tution  as  delineated  by  theoretical  writers. 

IV.  The  art  of  government  differs  from  the  mechanical  arts 
in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  refer 
effeils  to  their  caufes,  than  in  the  latter ; and,  of  confequence, 
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It  rarely  happens,  even  when  we  have  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
a political  experiment  made,  that  we  can  draw  from  it  any 
certain  inference,  with  refpeit  to  the  juftnefs  of  the  principles 
by  which  it  was  fuggefted.  In  thofe  complicated  machines,  to 
which  the  ftrudlure  of  civil  fociety  has  been  frequently  com- 
pared, as  all  the  different  parts  of  which  they  are  compofed  are 
fubjefted  to  phyfical  laws,  the  errors  of  the  artift  muft  necef- 
farily  become  apparent  in  the  lafl  refult ; but  in  the  political 
fyflem,  as  well  as  In  the  animal  body,  where  the  general  con- 
ftitiition  is  found  and  healthy,  there  is  a fort  of  vis  medicatrix^ 
which  is  fufficient  for  the  cure  of  partial  diforders  ; and  in  the 
one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  the  errors  of  human  art  are 
frequently  corrected  and  concealed  by  the  wlfdom  of  nature. 
Among  the  many  falfe  eftimates  which  we  daily  make  of  hu- 
man ability,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  groundlefs  than  the 
exaggerated  conceptions  we  are  apt  to  form  of  that  fpecies  of 
political  wlfdom,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fruit  of  long  ex- 
perience and  of  profeffional  habits.  Go;”  (fald  the  chan- 
cellor Oxenftiern  to  his  fon,  when  he  was  fending  him  to  a 
congrefs  of  ambaffadors,  and  when  the  young  man  was  ex- 
preffing  his  diffidence  of  his  own  abilities  for  fuch  an  employ- 
ment ;)  ‘‘  Go,  and  fee  with  your  own  eyes,  ^am  parva 
‘‘  fapientia  regitur  mundiis  /”  The  truth  is,  (however  para- 
doxical the  remark  may  appear  at  firft  view,)  that  the  fpecu- 
lative  errors  of  ftatefinen  are  frequently  lefs  fenfible  in  their 
effects,  and,  of  confequeiice,  more  likely  to  efcape  without 
deteftion,  than  thofe  of  individuals  who  occupy  inferior  ftations 
in  fociety.  The  effects  of  mlfcondud;  in  private  life,  are  eafily 
traced  to  their  proper  fource,  and  therefore  the  world  is  feldom 
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far  wrong  hi  the  judgments  which  It  forms  of  the  prudence  or  ^ F 
of  the  imprudence  of  private  charad:ers.  But  in  confiderlng  v— 
the  affairs  of  a great  nation,  it  Is  fo  difficult  to  trace  events  to 
their  proper  caufes,  and  to  diftinguhh  the  effefts  of  political 
wufdom,  from  thofe  which  are  the  natural  refult  of  the  fituation 
of  the  people,  that  it  is  fcarcely  poffible,  excepting  in  the  cafe  ^ 
of  a very  long  adminiftratlon,  to  appretiate  the  talents  of  a 
ftatefman  from  the  fuccefs  or  the  failure  of  his  meafures.  In 
every  fociety,  too,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  general  fpirit 
of  its  government,  enjoys  the  bleffings  of  tranquillity  and  liberty, 
a great  part  of  the  political  order  which  we  are  apt  to  afcribe 
to  legiflative  fagacity,  is  the  natural  refult  of  the  felfifh  purfuits 
of  individuals  ; nay,  in  every  fuch  fociety,  (as  I already  hinted,) 
the  natural  tendency  to  Improvement  is  fo  ftrong,  as  to  over- 
come many  powerful  obftacles,  which  the  imperfe£tion  of  human 
inftitutions  oppofes  to  Its  progrefs. 

From  thefe  remarks.  It  feems  to  follow,  that,  although  In 
the  mechanical  arts,  the  errors  of  theory  may  frequently  be  cor- 
rected by  repeated  trials,  without  having  recourfe  to  general 
principles  ; yet,  in  the  machine  of  government,  there  is  fo  great 
a variety  of  powers  at  work,  befide  the  influence  of  the 
ftatefman,  that  it  is  vain  to  expeCt  the  art  of  legiflation 
fliould  be  carried  to  its  greateft  poffible  perfection  by  experience 
alone. 

Still,  however,  it  may  be  fald,  that  In  the  moft  imper- 
feCt  governments  of  modern  Europe,  we  have  an  experimental 
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proof,  that  they  fecure,  to  a very  great  degree,  the  prIncIpaB 
objedts  of  the  focial  union.  Why  hazard  thefe  certain  advan- 
tages, for  the  uncertain  effeds  of  changes,  fuggefted  by  mere 
theory  ; and  not  reft  fatisfied  with  a meafure  of  political  hap- 
pinefs,  which  appears,  from  the  hlftory  of  the  world,  to  be 
greater  than  has  commonly  fallen  to  the  lot  of  nations  ? 

With  thofe  who  would  carry  their  zeal  againft  reformation 
fo  far,  it  is  impoffible  to  argue  : and  it  only  remains  for  u^  to 
regret,  that  the  number  of  fuch  reafoners  has,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  been  fo  great,  and  their  influence  on  human  affairs  fo 
extenfive. 

There  are  fome  men,”  (fays  Dr.  Johnfon,)  of  narrow 
“ views,  and  grovelling  conceptions,  who,  without  the  infti- 
gatlon  of  perfonal  malice,  treat  every  new  attempt  as  wild 
and  ^ chimerical ; and  look  upon  every  endeavour  to  depart 
from  the  beaten  track,  as  the  rafh  effort  of  a warm  imagina- 
tion,  or  the  glittering  fpeculatlon  of  an  exalted  mind,  that 
may  pleafe  and  dazzle  for  a time,  but  can  produce  no  real 
or  lafting  advantage. 

‘‘  These  men  value  themfelves  upon  a perpetual  fcepticifmj 
‘‘  upon  believing  nothing  but  theif  own  fenfes ; upon  calling 
for  demonftration  where  it  cannot  pofTibly  be  obtained  ; and, 
fometimes,  upon  holding  out  againft  it  when  it  is  laid  before 
them  ; upon  Inventing  arguments  againft  the  fuccefs  of  any 
“ new  undertaking ; and,  where  arguments  cannot  be  found, 
‘‘  upon  treating  it  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 
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‘‘  Such  have  been  the  mod  formidable  enemies  of, the  great 
benefadtors  of  the  world ; for  their  notions  and  difcourfe  are 
fo  agreeable  to  the  lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that 
‘‘  they  feldom  fail  of  becoming  popular,  and  diredling  the  opi- 
nions  of  mankind 


CHAP. 

IV. 


With  refpe£t  to  this  fceptical  dlfpofitlon,  as  applicable  to  the 
prefent  date  of  foclety,  it  Is  of  importance  to  add,  that,  in 
every  government,  the  dability  and  the  influence  of  edabllfhed 
authority,  mud  depend  on  the  coincidence  between  its  meafures 
and  the  tide  of  public  opinion  ; and  that,  in  modern  Europe, 
in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  public  opinion  has  acquired  an  afeendant  in  human 
afiairs,  which  it  never  poflTefTed  in  thofe  dates  of  antiquity  from 
which  mod  of  our  political  examples  are  drawn.  The  danger, 
indeed,  of  fudden  and  rafh  Innovations  cannot  be  too  drongly 
inculcated  ; and  the  views  of  thofe  men  who  are  forward  to 
promote  them,  cannot  be  reprobated  with  too  great  feverity. 
But  it  is  poflable  alfo  to  fall  into  the  oppofite  extreme  ; and  to 
bring  upon  fociety  the  very  evils  we  are  anxious  to  prevent,  by 
an  obdinate  oppofition  to  thofe  gradual  and  neceffary  reforma- 
tions which  the  genius  of  the  times  demands.  The  violent 
revolutions  which,  at  different  periods,  have  convulfed  modern 
Europe,  have  arifen,  not  from  a fpirit  of  innovation  in  fove- 
reigns  and  datefiiien ; but  from  their  bigotted  attachment  to 
antiquated  forms,  and  to  principles  borrowed  from  lefs  enlight- 
ened ages.  It  is  this  reverence  for  abufes  which  have  been 
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^ accompanied  with  an  inattention  to  the 

k---*v — progrefs  of  public  opinion,  which  has,  in  moft  inftances, 
blinded  the  rulers  of  mankind,  till  government  has  loft  all  its 
efficiency ; and  till  the  rage  of  innovation  has  become  too 
general  and  too  violent,  to  be  fatisfied  with  changes,  which, 
if  propofed  at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  united,  in  the 
fupport  of  eftabliffied  inftitutions,  every  friend  to  order,  and  to 
the  profperity  of  his  country. 

These  obfervations  I ftate  with  the  greater  confidence,  that 
the  fubftance  of  them  is  contained  in  the  following  aphorifms  of 
Lord  Bacon ; a philofopher  who  (if  we  except,  perhaps,  the 
late  Mr.  Turgot)  feems,  more  than  any  other,  to  have  formed 
enlightened  views  with  refpeft  to  the  poffible  attainments  of 
mankind  ; and  whofe  fame  cannot  fail  to  increafe  as  the  world 
grows  older,  by  being  attached,  not  to  a particular  fyftem  of 
variable  opinions,  but  to  the  general  and  infallible  progrefs  of 
human  reafon. 

“ Quis  novator  tempus  Imitatur,  quod  novationes  ita  in- 
“ fmuat,  ut  fenfus  fallant  ? 

Novator  maximus  tempus ; quidni  igltur  tempus  imi- 
temur  ? 

Morofa  morum  retentio,  res  turbulenta  eft,  asque  ac  no- 
vitas. 

Cum  per  fe  res  mutentur  In  detenus,  fi  confilio  In  melius 
“ non  mutentur,  quis  finis  erit  mail  ?” 

The 
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The  general  conclufion  to  which  thefe  obfervatlons  lead,  Is 
fufficiently  obvious  ; that  the  perfedlon  of  political  wifdom 
does  not  confift  in  an  indifcriminate  zeal  agalnft  reforms,  but 
in  a gradual  and  prudent  accommodation  of  eftablifhed  inftitu- 
tions  to  the  varying  opinions,  manners,  and  circumftances  of 
mankind.  In  the  adfual  application,  however,  of  this  prin- 
ciple, many  difficulties  occur,  which  It  requires  a very  rare 
combination  of  talents  to  furmount : more  particularly  in  the 
prefent  age ; when  the  prefs  has,  to  fo  wonderful  a degree, 
emancipated  human  reafon  from  the  tyranny  of  antient  preju- 
dices ; and  has  roufed  a fpirit  of  free  difcuffion,  unexampled  In 
the  hiftory  of  former  times. 

! 

That  this  fudden  change  In  the  ftate  of  the  world,  ffiould 
be  accompanied  with  fome  temporary  diforders,  is  by  no  means 
furprifing.  While  the  multitude  continue  imperfectly  enlighten- 
ed, they  will  be  occafionally  mifled  by  the  artifices  of  dema-  ^ 
gogues  ; and  even  good  men,  intoxicated  with  ideas  of  theo- 
retical perfection,  may  be  expeCled,  fometimes,  to  facrifice, 
unintentionally,  the  tranquillity  of  their  cotemporaries,  to  an 
over-ardent  zeal  for  the  good  of  pofterity.  Notwithftanding, 
however,  thefe  evils,  which  every  friend  to  humanity  muft  la- 
ment, I v/ould  willingly  believe,  that  the  final  effeds  refulting 
from  this  fpirit  of  reformation,  cannot  fail  to  be  favourable  to 
human  happinefs  ; and  there  are  fome  peculiarities  in  the  pre- 
fent condition  of  mankind,  wffiich  appear  to  me  to  juftify  more 
fanguine  hopes  upon  the  fubjeCt,  than  it  would  have  been  rea- 
fonable  for  a philofopher  to  indulge  at  any  former  period.  An 
attention  to  thefe  peculiarities  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  to  enable 
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us  to  form  a competent  judgment  on  the  queftlon  to  v^hich  the 
foregoing  obfervations  relate  ; and  it  leads  to  the  ilinftration  of 
a dodlrlne  to  which  I have  frequently  referred  in  this  work ; 
the  gradual  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  fpecies,  which 
may  be  expedted  from  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  the  diifufion. 
of  knowledge. 

Among  the  many  circumRances  favourable  to  human  hap- 
plnefs  in  the  prefent  Rate  of  the  world,  the  moR  important, 
perhaps,  is,  that  the  fame  events  which  have  contributed  to 
loofen  the  foundations  of  the  antient  fabrics  of  defpotifm,  have 
made  it  pradlicable,  in  a much  greater  degree  than  it  ever  was 
formerly,  to  reduce  the  principles  of  legiflation  to  a fcience, 
and  to  anticipate  the  probable  courfe  of  popular  opinions.  It 
is  eafy  for  the  flatefman  to  form  to  himfelf  a diRindl  and  Ready 
idea  of  the  ultimate  objedls  at  which  a wife  legiflator  ought  to 
aim,  and  to  forefee  that  modification  of  the  facial  order,  to 
which  human  affiiirs  have,  of  themfelves,  a tendency  to  ap- 
proach ; and,  therefore,  his  pradical  fagacity  and  addrefs  are 
limited  to  the  care  of  accomplifliing  the  important  ends  which 
he  has  In  view,  as  efiedually  and  as  rapidly  as  is  confiRent 
with  the  quiet  of  individuals,  and  with  the  rights  arlfing  from 
adua!  eRabliihments. 

In  order  to  lay  a folid  foundation  for  the  fcience  of  politics, 
the  firR  Rep  ought  to  be,  to  afcertain  that  form  of  fociety  which 
is  perfedly  agreeable  to  nature  and  to  juRice  ; and  w^hat  are  the 
principles  of  legiflation  neceflary  for  maintaining  It.  Nor  is  the 
inquiry  fo  difficult  as  might  at  firft  be  apprehended ; for  it 
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might  be  eafily  fliewn,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  political  dif-  ^ 
orders  which  exift  among  mankind,  do  not  arlfe  from  a want 
of  forefight  in  politicians,  which  has  rendered  their  laws  too  ge- 
neral, but  from  their  having  trufted  too  little  to  the  operation  of 
thofe  limple  inflitutions  which  nature  and  juftice  recommend  ; 
and,  of  confequence,*'that,  as  fociety  advances  to  its  perfedlion, 
the  number  of  laws  may  be  exped:ed  to  diminifli,  inftead  of 
increafing,  and  the  fclence  of  legillation  to  be  gradually  fim- 
plified/' 

The  oeconomi^Jjftem  which,  about  thirty  years  ago,  em- 
ployed the  fpeculations  of  fome  ingenious  men  in  In-ance,  ,feems 
to  me  to  have  been  the  firfh  attempt  to  afcertain  this  ideal  perfec- 
tion of  the  focial  order  ; and  the  light  which,  fince  that  period,  has 
_ been  thrown  on  the  fubjed:,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  is  a proof  !/ 
of  what  the  human  mind  is  able  to  accomplifli  in  fuch  inquiries^ 
when  it  has  once  received  a proper  diredion.  To  all  the  va- 
rious tenets  of  thefe  writers,  I would,  by  no  means,  be  under- 
flood  to  fubfcribe ; nor  do  I confider  their  fyflein  as  fo  perfed 
in  every  different  part,  as  fome  of  its  more  fanguine  admirers 
have  reprefented  it  to  be.  A few  of  the  mofl  important  prin- 
ciples of  political  oeconomy,  they  have  undoubtedly  eftablifiied 
with  demonftrative  evidence  ; but  what  the  world  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  them  for,  is,  the  commencement  which  they  have 
given  to  a new  branch  of  fcience,  and  the  plan  of  inveftigatioii 
which  they  have  exhibited  to  their  fucceffors.  A fliort  account 
of  what  I conceive  to  be  the  fcope  of  their  fpeculations, 
will  juftify  thefe  remarks,  and  vnW  comprehend  every  tiling 
which  I have  to  offer  at  prefent,  in  anfwer  to  the  queftion  by 
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^ they  were  fiiggefted.  Such  an  account  I attempt  with 

-tv* 

the  greater  fatisfa(£lion,  that  the  leading  views  of  the  earlleft 
and  moft  enlightened  patrons  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem  have, 
in  my  opinion,  been  not  more  mifreprefented  by  its  opponents, 
than  mifappreherided  by  fome  who  have  adopted  its  con- 
clufions 


/ 


In  the  iirft  place,  then,  I think  It  of  importance  to  remark, 
that  the  objedt  of  the  oeconomical  fyftem  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  confounded  (as  I believe  it  commonly  is  in  this  country) 
with  that  of  the  Utopian  plans  of  government,  which  have,  at 
different  times,  been  offered  to  the  world  ; and  which  have  fo 
often  excited  the  juft  ridicule  of  the  more  fober  and  reafonable 
inquirers.  Of  thefe  plans,  by  far  the  greater  number  proceed 
on  the  fuppofition,  that  the  foclal  order  is  entirely  the  effedl:  of 
human  art ; and  that  wherever  this  order  is  imperfedt,  the  evil 
may  be  traced  to  fome  want  of  forefight  on  the  part  of  the 
Icgiflator ; or  to  fome  inattention  of  the  magiftrate  to  the  com- 
plicated ftrudture  of  that  machine  of  which  he  regulates  the 
movements.  The  projedls  of  reform,  therefore,  which  fuch 
plans  involve,  are,  in  general,  well  entitled  to  all  the  ridicule 
and  contempt  they  have  met  with  ; inafmuch  as  they  imply  an 

arrogant  and  prefumptuous  belief  in  their  authors,  of  the  fupe- 

0 

riority  of  their  own  political  fagacity,  to  the  accumulated  wif- 
dom  of  former  ages.  The  cafe  is  very  different  with  the 
oeconomical  fyftem  ; of  which  the  leading  views  (fo  far  as  I am 
able  to  judge)  proceed  on  the  two  following  fuppofitions  : Firft,, 
that  the  foclal  order  is,  in  the  moft  effential  refpedts,  the  refult 


* See  Note  [Nl.< 
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ef  the  wlfdom  of  nature,  and  not  of  human  contrivance  ; and,  ^ ^ 

therefore,  that  the  proper  bufmefs  of  the  politician,  is  not  to 
divide  his  attention  among  all  the  different  parts  of  a machine, 
which  is  by  far  too  complicated  for  his  cbmprehenfion  ; but  by 
protecting  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  by  allowing  to  each,  as 
complete  a liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  perfeCt  fecurity  of 
the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens ; to  remove  every  obftacle 
whicli  the  prejudices  and  vices  of  men  have  oppofed  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  that  order  which  fociety  has  a tendency  to 
affume.  Secondly ; that,  in  proportion  to  the  progrefs  and 
the  diffufion  of  knowledge,  thofe  prejudices,  on  a flcilful 
management  of  which,  all  the  old  fyflems  of  policy  proceeded, 
muft  gradually  difappear  ; and,  confequently,  that  (whatever 
may  be  his  predilection  for  antient  ufages)  the  inevitable  courfe 
of  events  impofes  on  the  politician  the  neceffity  of  forming  his 
meafures  on  more  folid  and  permanent  principles,  than  thofe 
by  which  the  world  has  hitherto  been  governed.  Both  of 
thefe  fuppofitions  are  of  modern  origin.  The  former,  fo  far  as 
I know,  was  firft  ftated  and  illuftrated  by  the  French  Oeco- 
nomifts.  The  latter  has  been  obvioufly  fuggefted  by  that 
rapid  improvement  which  has  aCtually  taken  place  in  every 
country  of  Europe  where  the  prefs  has  enjoyed  a moderate 
degree  of  liberty. 

It  may  be  farther  remarked,  with  refpeCt  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  plans  propofed  by  Utopian  projectors,  that  they  proceed 
on  the  fuppofition  of  a miraculous  reformation  in  the  moral 
character  of  a people,  to  be  effeCted  by  fome  new  fyftem  of 
education.  All  fucb  plans  (as  Mr.  Hume  has  juftly  obferved) 
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' may  i;e  fafely  abandoned  as  impra£l‘icable  and  vll'ionary.  But 

Ay* 

this  objedlioii  does  not  apply  to  the  oeconomical  fyftem  ; the 
cliief  expedient  of  wliicli,  for  promoting  moral  Improvement, 
is  not  that  education  which  depends  on  the  attention  and  care 
of  our  Inftrudlors  ; but  an  education  which  iieceirarily  refults 
from  the  political  order  of  fociety.  How  ineffedlual”  (faid 
the  Roman  poet)  “ are  the  wifefi;  laws,  if  they  be  not 
‘‘  fupported  by  good  morals  f’  How  ineiTeQual  (fay  the 
Oeconomifts)  are  all  our  efforts  to  preferve  the  morals  of  a 
people,  if  the  laws  Vv^hich  regulate  the  political  order,  doom 
the  one  half  of  mankincL  to  Indigence,  to  fraud,  to  fervility, 
to  ignorance,  to  fuperftition  ; and  the  other  half  to  be  the 
flaves  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  which  refult  from  the  infolence 
of  rank,  and  the  felfiflinefs  of  opulence?  Suppofe  for  a mo- 
ment, that  the  inordinate  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  \vhich  we  every  where  meet  wdth  in  ^modern 
Europe,  were  gradually ' diminifhed  by  abolifhing  the  law  of 
entails,  and  by  eftablifliing  a perfedf  freedom  of  commerce  and 
of  induftry ; it  is  almoft  feIR evident,  that  this  fimple  alteration 
in  the  order  of  fociety ; an  alteration  which  has  been  often 
demonftrated  to  be  the  moh  effectual  and  the  moft  infal- 
lible meafure  for  promoting  the  wealth  and  population  of  a 
country ; would  contribute,  more  than  all  the  labours  of 
moralifts,  to  fecure  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  all  the 
clafles  of  mankind.  It  is  wmrthy  too  of  remark,  that  fuch  a 
plan  of  reformation  does  not  require,  for  its  accomplifhment,  any 
new  and  complicated  inftitutions  ; and  therefore  does  not  pro- 
ceed upon  any  exaggerated  conception  of  the  efficacy  of  human 
policy.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  only  (like  moft  of  the 
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Other  expedients  propofed  by  this  fyftem)  the  gradual  abolition 
of  thofe  arbitrary  and  unjuft  arrangements,  by  which  the  order 
of  nature  is  difturbed. 


C H A p! 
IV. 


Another  miftaken  idea  concerning  the  oeconomical  fyftem 
is,  that  it  is  founded  entirely  upon  theory,  and  unfupported  by 
fadls.  That  this  may  be  the  cafe  with  refpedt  to  feme  of  ita 
dodtrines,  1 fhall  not  difpute  : but,  in  general,  it  may  be  fafely 
affirmed,  that  they  reft  on  a broader  bafis  of  fadts,  than  any 
other  political  fpeculations  which  have  been  yet  offered  to  the 
world  ; for  they  are  founded,'  not  on  a fev/  examples  collecled 
from  the  fniall  number  of  governments  of  which  we  poffefs  an 
accurate  knowledge  ; but  on  thofe  laws  of  human  nature,  and 
thofe  maxims  of  common  fenfe,  which  are  daily  verified  in  the 
intercourfc  of  private  life. 


Of  thofe  wffio  have  fpeculated  on  the  fubjedl  of  legiflation,. 
by  far  the  greater  part  feem  to  have  confidered  it  as  a fcience 
fill  generis ; the  firft  principles  of  which  can  be  obtained  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  an  examination  of  the  condudl  of  mankind 
in  their  political  capacity.  The  Oeconomifts,  on  the  contrary, 
have  fearched  for  the  caufes  of  national  profperity,  and  national 
improvement,  in  thofe  arrangements,  which  our  daily  obferva- 
tions  fhew  to  be  favourable  to  the  profperity  and  to  the  im- 
provement of  individuals.  The  former  refemble  thofe  philo- 
fophers  of  antiquity,  who,  affirming,  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens  are  regulated  by  laws  peculiar  to  themfelves,  dif- 
couraged  every  attempt  to  inveftigate  their  phyfical  caufes, 
which  was  founded  upon  facts  coliedted  from  common  expe- 
rience;. 
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^ ^ ' rience.  The  latter  have  alme'd  at  accomplifhing  a reformation. 

A V • 

L- — ^ ^ In  politics,  fimilar  to  what  Kepler  and  Newton  accomplifhed 
in  aftronomy  ; and,  by  fubjeding  to  that  common  fenfe,  which 
guides  mankind  In  their  private  concerns,  thofe  queriions,  of 
which  none  were  fuppofed  to  be  competent  judges,  but  men 
initiated  in  the  myfteries  of  government,  have  given  a beginning 
to  a fcience  which  has  already  extended  very  widely  our  poli- 
tical profpedls  ; and  which,  in  its  progrefs,  may  probably  afford 
an  illuftration,  not  lefs  ftriking  than  that  which  phyfical  agro- 
nomy exhibits,  of  the  fimplicity  of  thofe  laws  by  which  the 
univerfe  is  governed. 

WziEN  a political  writer,  in  order  to  expofe  the  folly  of 
thofe  commercial  regulations  which  aim  at  the  encouragement 
of  domeftic  induftry  by  reftraints  on  importation,  appeals  to 
the  maxims  upon  which  men  adl  in  private  life  ; when  he  re- 
marks, that  the  taylor  does  not  attempt  to  make  his  own  fhoes, 
but  buys  them  of  the  fhoemaker  ; that  the  fhoemaker  does  not 
attempt  to  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a taylor  ; and 
when  he  concludes,  that  what  is  prudence  in  the  condudl  of 
every  private  family,  can  fcarcely  be  folly  in  that  of  a great 
kingdom  ^ ; he  may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  in- 
dulge in  theory  ; as  he  calls  in  queftion  the  utility  of  inftitutions 
which  appear,  from  the  fad:,  to  be  not  incompatible  with  a cer- 
tain degree  of  political  profperlty.  But,  in  another  fenfe,  and 
in  a much  more  philofophical  one,  he  may  be  faid  to  oppofe  to 

* See  Mr.  Smith’s  profound  and  original  ‘‘  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Caufes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.” 
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the  falfe  theories  of  ftatefmen,  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ; 
and  thofe  maxims  of  expediency,  of  which  every  man  may 
verify  the  truth  by  his  own  daily  obfervatlon. 

There  Is  yet  another  miftake  (of  ftlll  greater  confequence,  per- 
haps, than  any  of  thofe  I have  mentioned),  which  has  milled  moft 
of  the  opponents,  and  even  fome  of  the  friends,  of  the  oecono- 
mical  fyftem  ; an  idea  that  it  was  meant  to  exhibit  a political 
order,  which  is  really  attainable  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe. 
So  different  from  this  were  the  views  of  its  moft  enlightened 
advocates,  that  they  have  uniformly  refted  their  only  hopes  of  it& 
gradual  eftablifhment  In  the  world,  on  that  influence  in  the  condudl 
of  human  affairs,  which  philofophy  may  be  expedled  gradually 
to  acquire,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  civilifa- 
tion.  To  fuppofe  that  a period  Is  ever  to  arrive,  when  it  fhall 
be  realifed  in  its  full  extent,  would  be  the  height  of  enthufiafin 
and  abfurdity  ; but  it  is  furely  neither  enthufiafm  nor  abfurdity 
to  affirm,  that  governments  are  more  or  lefs  perfefl,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  fmaller  number  of  individuals  to 
whom  they  afford  the  means  of  cultivating  their  intelleftual 
and  moral  powers,  and  whom  they  admit  to  live  together  on 
a liberal  footing  of  equality ; —or  even  to  exped:,  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  governments  will  adually 
approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  defcription. 

To  delineate  that  ftate  of  political  foclety  to  which  govern- 
ments may  be  expeded  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  as  the* 
triumphs  of  philofophy  extend,  was,  I apprehend,  the  leading 
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obje£l:  of  the  earlleft  and  mofl  enlightened  patrons  of  the 
occonomical  fyftem.  It  is  a flate  of  fociety^  which  they  by  no 
means  intended  to  recommend  to  particular  communities,  as  the 
moiT  eligible  they  could  adopt  at  prefent ; but  as  an  ideal  order 
of  things,  to  which  they  have  a tendency  of  themfelves  to 
approach,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  the  legiflator 
to  facilitate  their  progrefs.  In  the  language  of  mathematicians, 
it  forms  a limit  to  the  progreflive  improvement  of  the  political 
order  ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  it  exhibits  a ftandard  of  com- 
parifon,  by  which  the  excellence  of  particular  inftitutions  may 
be  eflimated. 

According  to  the  view  which  has  now  been  given  of  the 
oeconomical  fyftem,  its  principles  appear  highly  favourable  to 
the  tranquillity  of  fociety  ; Inafmuch  as,  by  infpiring  us  with 
a confidence  in  the  triumph  which  truth  and  liberty  muft  in- 
fallibly gain  in  the  end  over  error  and  injuftice,  it  has  a tend- 
ency to  difcourage  every  plan  of  innovation  which  Is  to  be 
fiipported  by  violence  and  bloodflied.  And,  accordingly,  fuch 
has  always  been  the  language  of  thofe  who  were  beft  acquainted 
with  the  views  of  its  authors.  “ If  we  attack  opprefTors, 
before  we  have  taught  the  opprefled,”  (fays  one  of  the 
ableft  of  its  prefent  fupporters  '^,)  we  fhall  rifle  the  lofs 
of  liberty,  and  roufe  them  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  reafon. 
Hiftory  affords  proofs  of  this  truth.  How  often,  in  fpite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  fidends  of  freedom,  has  the  event  of  a 

fingle  battle  reduced  nations  to  the  flavery  of  ages ! 

\. 
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And  what  Is  the  kind  of  liberty  enjoyed  by  thole  nations, 
which  have  recovered  It  by  force  of  arms,  and  not  by  the 
influence  of  philofophy  ? Have  not  moft  of  them  confounded 
the  forms  of  republicanifm  with  the  enjoyment  of  right,  and 
the  defpotifm  of  numbers  with  liberty  ? How  many  laws, 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  nature,  have  dlllionoured  the  code 
of  every  people  which  has  recovered  Its  freedom,  during 
‘‘  thofe  ages  in  which  reafon  was  ftill  in  Its  infancy  !” 

“ Why  not  profit  by  this  fatal  experience,  and  wifely  wait 
“ the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  obtain  freedom  more 
elfedlual,  more  fubftantial,  and  more  peaceful  ? Why  purfue 
It  by  blood  and  inevitable  confufion,  and  trufi:  that  to  chance, 
“ which  time  muft  certainly,  and  without  bloodfhed,  beftow  ? 
A fortunate  ftruggle  may,  indeed,  relieve  us  of  many 
grievances  under  which  we  labour  at  prefent,  but  If  we 
wllh  to  fecure  the  perfedllon,  and  the  permanence  of  free- 
dom,  we  mull  patiently  wait  the  period  when  men,  emanci- 
pated  from  their  prejudices,  and  guided  by  philofophy, 
fhall  be  rendered  worthy  of  liberty,  by  comprehending  its 
claims.” 

Nor  is  it  the  employment  of  violent  and  fanguinary  means 
alone,  in  order  to  accomplifh  political  innovations,  that  this 
enlightened  and  humane  philofophy  has  a tendency  to  dlfcou- 
rage.  By  extending  our  views  to  the  whole  plan  of  civil 
fociety,  and  fhewing  us  the  mutual  relations  and  dependencies 
of  its  moft  diftant  parts,  It  cannot  fail  to  check  that  indifcri- 
minate  zeal  againft  eftablifhed  inftitutions,  which  arifes  from 
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partial  views  of  the  focial  fyftem  ; as  well  as  to  produce  a certaia 
degree  of  fcepticlfm  with  refped:  to  every  change,  the  fuccefs 
of  which  is  not  infured  by  the  prevailing  ideas  and  manners  of 
the  age.  Sanguine  and  inconfiderate  projeds  of  reformation 
are  frequently  the  offspring  of  clear  and  argumentative  and 
fyftematical  underftandings  ; but  rarely  of  comprehenfive  minds. 
For  checking  them,  Indeed,  nothing  is  fo  effedual,  as  a general' 
furvey  of  the  complicated  ftrudure  of  fociety.  Even  although 
fuch  a furvey  fhould  be  fuperficial,  provided  it  be  conduded  on 
an  extenfive  fcale,  it  is  more  ufeful,  at  leaf!:,  for  this  purpofe, 
than  the  moft  minute  and  fuccefsful  inquiries,,  which  are  cir- 
cumfcribed  within  a narrow  circle.  If  it  fhould  teach  us  110=- 
thing  elfe,  it  will  at  lead  fatisfy  us  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
prediding,  with  confidence,  the  remote  effeds  of  new  arrange- 
ments ; and  that  the  perfedlon  of  political  wifdom  confifts,  not 
in  incumbering  the  machine  of  government  with  new  contri- 
vances to  obviate,  every  partial  inconvenience^  but  in  removing- 
gradually,  and  imperceptibly,  the  obflacles  which  difturb  the 
order  of  nature,  and  (as  Mr.  Addlfon  fomewhere  expreffes  it)^ 

in  grafting  upon  her  inftitutions.” 

When  the  oeconomical  fyftem,  indeed,  is  firft  prefented  to 
the  mind,  and  wffien  we  compare  the  perfedlon  which  it  ex- 
hibits, with  the  adual  date  of  human  affairs,  it  is  by  no  means- 
unnatural,  that  it  fhould  fuggeft  plans  of  reformation  too  violent 
and  hidden  to  be  pradicable.  A more  complete  acquaintance,, 
however,  with  the  fubjed,  will  effedually  cure  thefe  firff  Im- 
preffions,  by  pointing  out  to  us  the  mifchiefs  to  be  apprehended 
from  an  injudicious  combination  of  theoretical  perfedion  with 
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<mv  eflabliflied  I*ws,  prejudices,  and  manners.  As  the  v’’arIous  un- 
natural modes  and  habits  of  living,  to  which  the  bodily  conftitu- 
tion  is  gradually  reconciled  by  a courfe  of  luxurious  indi^gences, 
have  fuch  a tendency  to  corred:  each  other’s  effecls,  as  to  render 
a partial  return  to  a more  fimple  regimen,  a dangerous,  and, 
fometimes,  a fatal  experiment ; fo  it  is  poffible,  that  many  of 
our  imperfed:  political  Inftitutlons  may  be  fo  accommodated  to 
each  other,  that  a partial  execution  of  the  moft  plaufible  and 
equitable  plans  of  reformation,  might  tend,  in  the  firft  inftance, 
to  fruftrate  thofe  important  purpofes  which  we  are  anxious  to 
promote.  Is  it  not  poffible,  for  example,  that  the  influence 
which  is  founded  on  a refped  for  hereditary  rank,  may  have 
its  ufe  in  counterading  that  ariflocracy  which  arlfes  from  in- 
equality of  wealth  ; and  Vvhich  fo  many  laws  and  prejudices 
confpire  to  fupport?  That  the  former  fpecies  of  influence  is 
rapidly  declining  of  itfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  progrefs  which 
commerce  and  philofophy  have  already  made,  is  fufficiently  ob- 
vious ; and,  I think,  it  may  reafonably  be  doubted,  whether  a 
well-wiflier  to  mankind  would  be  difpofed  to  accelerate  Its  cle- 
ftrudlon,  till  the  true  principles  of  political  oeconomy  are  com- 
pletely underftood  and  acknowledged  by  the  world. 

Various  other  examples  might  be  produced,  to  llluf- 
trate  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  partial  influence 
of  general  principles  in  politics ; or,  in  other  words,  from  an 
exclufive  attention  to  particular  circumftances  in  the  political 
order,  without  comprehenfive  views  of  the  fubjed.  It  is  only 
upon  a limited  mind,  therefore,  that  fuch  ftudies  will  produce  a 
paffion  for  violent  innovations.  In  more  comprehenfive  and 
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C H A P.  enlightened  underftandlngs,  their  natural  effedi  is  caution  and 

A V • _ _ 

-*  — , - diffidence  with  refpedt  to  the  ilTue  of  every  experiment,  of 

which  we  do  not  perceive  diftindtly  all  the  remote  coiife- 
quences.  Nor  is  this  caution  at  all  inconfiftent  with  a firm 
confidence  in  the  certainty  of  that  triumph  which  truth  and 
liberty  muft  infallibly  gain  In  the  end  over  error  and  injuftice. 
On  the  contrary,  It  Is  a natural  and  obvious  confequence  of  fuch 
a convidlion  ; inafmuch  as  the  fame  arguments  on  which  this 
convidlion  is  founded,  prove  to  us,  that  the  progrefs  of  man- 
kind towards  the  perfection  of  the  focial  order,  muft  neceflarily, 
in  every  cafe,  be  gradual ; and  that  it  muft  be  diverfified  in  the 
courfe  it  takes,  according  to  the  fituatlons  and  characters  of 
nations.  To  dIreCt,  and,  as  far  as  poffible,  to  accelerate,  this 
progrefs,  ought' to  be  the  great  aim  of  the  enlightened  ftatef- 
man^  and,  indeed,  of  every  man  who  wifhes  well  to  his 
Ipecies ; but  it  is  neceflary  for  him  always  to  remember,  that 
confiderable  alterations  in  the  eftablifhed  order,  are  very  feldom^ 
to  be  effected  immediately  and  direCtly  by  political  regulations 
and  that  they  are,  in  all  cafes,  moft  fuccefsful  and  moft  per- 
manent, when  they  are  accomplifhed  gradually  by  natural 
caufes,  freed  from  thofe  reftraints  which  had  formerly  checked 
their  operation.  In  the  governments,  indeed,  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, it  is  much  more  neceffary  to  abolifh  old  inftitutions,  than 
to  introduce  new  ones and  if  this  reformation  be  kept  fteadily 
In  view,  and  not  puftied  farther  at  any  time  than  circumftances 
render  expedient,  or  the  ideas  of  the  times  recommend,  the 
effentlal  principles  of  a more  perfeCt  order  of  things,  will  gra- 
dually eftablifh  themfelves,  witliout  any  convullion. 
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According  to  this  view  of  the  fubjedt,  the  fpeculation  con-  ^ h^a  p. 
cerning  the  perfedt  order  of  focietj,  Is  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
a defcription  of  the  ultimate  objedts  at  which  the  ftatefman 
ought  to  aim.  The  tranquillity  of  his  adminiftratlon,  and  the 
Immediate  fuccefs  of  his  meafures,  depend  on  his  good  fenfe, 
and  his  practical  fkill.  And  his  theoretical  principles  only  enable 
him  to  diredt  his  meafures  fteadity  and  wifely,  to  promote  the 
improvement  and  happinefs  of  mankind  ; and  prevent  him  from 
being  ever  led  aftray  from  thefe  important  objedts,  by  more 
limited  views  of  temporary  expedience. 

I 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  fubjedt,  It  may  be  proper  for 
me  to  attempt  obviating,  a little  more,  fully  than  I have  done^ 
an  objedtion  which  has  been  frequently  drawn,  from  the  paft 
experience  of  mankind,  againft  that  fuppofition  of  their  pro- 
greffive  improvement,  on  which  all  the  foregoing  reafonings 
proceed.  How  mournful  are  the  viciffitudes  which  hiftory  ex- 
hibits to  us,  in  the  courfe  of  human  alFairs  ; and  how  little 
foundation  do  they  afford  to  our  fangulne  profpedts  concerning 
futurity ! If,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  earth  which  were  formerly 
Inhabited  by  barbarians,  we  now  fee  the  rhoft  fplendid  exertions 
of  genius,  and  the  happieft  forms  of  civil  policy,  we  behold 
others  which,  in  antient  times,  were  the  feats  of  fciencc,  of 
clvllifatiop,  and  of  liberty,  at  prefent  immerfed  in  fuperflition, 
and  laid  wafte  by  defpotifm.  After  a fhort  period  of  civil,  of 
military,  and  of  literary  glory,  the  profpedt  has  changed  at 
once;  the  career  of  degeneracy  has  begun,  and  has  proceeded 
till  it  could  advance  no  farther ; or  forae  iinforefeen  calamity 
has  occurred,  which  has  obliterated,  for  a time,  all  memory  of 

former 
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former  improvements,  and  has  condemned  mankind  to  re-trace, 
ftep  by  ftep,  the  fame  path  by  which  their  forefathers  had  rifen 
to  greatnefs.  In  a word ; on  fach  a rctrorpedlive  view  of  hu- 
man affairs,  man  appears  to  be  the  mere  fport  of  fortune  and  of 
accident ; or  rather,  he  appears  to  be  doomed,  by  the  condition 
of  his  nature,  to  run  alternately  the  career  of  improvement 
and  of  degeneracy  ; and  to  realife  the  beautiful  but  melan- 
choly fable  of  Sifyphus,  by  an  eternal  renovation  of  hope  and 
of  difappointment. 

In  wpofidon  to  thefe  difcouraging  views  of  the  ftate  and 
progttS  of  man  ; it  may  be  remarked  in  general,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  thefe  latter  ages,  a variety  of  events  have  happened  in 
the  hlftory  of  the  world,  which  render  the  condition  of  the 
human  race  effentially  different  from  w^hat  it  ever  was  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity  ; and  which,  of  confequence,  render 
all  our  reafonings  concerning  their  future  fortunes,  in  fo  far  as 
they  are  founded  merely  on  their  paft  experience,  unphilofo- 
phical  and  inconclufive.  The  alterations  which  have  'taken 
place  in  the  art  of  w^ar,  in  confequence  of  the  invention  of  fire- 
arms, and  of  the  modern  fclence  of  fortification,  have  given  to 
civilifed  nations  a fecurlty  againfl  the  irruptions  of  barbarians, 
which  they  never  before  poffeffed.  The  more  extended,  and 
the  more  conftant  intercourfe,  which  the  improvements  in  com- 
merce and  in  the  art  of  navigation  have  opened,  among  the 
diflant  quarters  of  the  globe,  cannot  fall  to  operate  in  under- 
mining local  and  national  prejudices,  and  in  imparting  to  the 
whole  fpecies  the  intelleftual  acquifitions  of  each  particular  com- 
munity. The  accumulated  experience  of  ages  has  already 
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taught  the  rulers  of  mankind,  that  the  moft  fruitful  and  the  moft 
permanent  fources  of  revenue,  are  to  be  derived,  not  from  con- 
quered and  tributary  provinces,  but  from  the  internal  profpe- 
rity  and  wealth  of  their  own  fubje^Is  : — and  the  fame  experi- 
ence now  begins  to  teach  nations,  that  the  increafe  of  their  own 
wealth,  fo  far  from  depending  on  the  poverty  and  depreffion 
of  their  neighbours,  Is  intimately  connedfed  with  their  induftry 
and  opulence  ; and,  confequently,  that  thofe  commercial  jea- 
loufies,  which  have  hitherto  been  fo  fertile  a fource  of  animofity 
among  different  ftates,  are  founded  entirely  on  ignorance  and 
prejudice.  Among  all  the  circumftances,  however,  which  dlf- 
tinguifh  the  prefent  ftate  of  mankind  from  that  of  antient  nations, 
the  invention  of  printing  is  by  far  the  moft  important ; and, 
indeed,  this  fingle  event,  independently  of  every  other,  is  fuf- 
ficlent  to  change  the  whole  courfe  of  human  affairs.. 

The  Influence  which  printing  Is  likely  to  have  on  the  future 
hiflory  of  the  world,  has  not,  I think,  been  hitherto  examined, 
by  phiiofophers,  with  the  attention  which  the  importance  of 
the  fubjedl  deferves.  One  reafon  for  this  may,  probably,  have 
been,  that,  as  the  invention  haS'  never  been  made  but  once,  It 
has  been  confidered  rather  as  the  effedf  of  a fortunate  accident, 
than  as  the  refult  of  thofe  general  caufes  on  which  the  progrefs 
of  fociety  feems  to  depend.  But  it  may  be  reafonably  quef- 
tloned,  how  far  this  Idea  be  juft.  For,  although  it  fhould  be 
allowed,  that  the  invention  of  printing  was  accidental,  with  re- 
fpedf  to  the  individual  who  made  it,  it  may,  with  truth,  be 
confidered  as  the  natural  refult  of  a flate  of  the  world,  when  a 
number  of  great  and  contiguous  nations  are  all  engaged  in  the 
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ftudy  of  literature,  in  the  purfuit  of  fcience,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  arts  : infomuch,  that  I do  not  think  it  extravagant 
to  afiirm,  that,  if  this  invention  had  not  been  made  by  the 
particular  perfon  to  whom  it  is  afcribed,  the  fame  art,  or  feme  . 
analogous  art,  anfwering  a fimilar  purpofe,  would  have  infal- 
libly been  invented  by  fome  other  perfon,  and  at  no  very  dif- 
tant  period.  The  art  of  printing,  therefore,  is  entitled  to  be 
confidered  as  a ftep  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  man,  no  lefs  than 
the  art  of  writing  ; and  they  who  are  fceptical  about  the  future 
progrefs  of  the  race,  merely  in  confequence  of  its  paft  hiftory, 
reafon  as  unphilofophically,  as  the  member  of  a favage 
tribe,  who,  deriving  his  own  acquaintance  with  former  times 
from  oral  tradition  only,  fliould  afie£t  to  call  in  queftion  the 
efficacy  of  written  records,  in  accelerating  the  progrefs  of  know- 
ledge and  of  civilifation. 

What  will  be  the  particular  effedls  of  this  invention,  (which 
has  been,  hitherto,  much  checked  in  its  operation,  by  the  re- 
ftraints  on  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  in  the  greater  part*  of  Eu- 
rope,) it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fagacity  to  conjedture ; 
but,  in  general,  we  may  venture  to  predict  with  confidence, 
that,  in  every  country,  it  will  gradually  operate  to  widen  the 
circle  of  fcience  and  civilifation ; to  diftribute  more  equally, 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community,  the  advantages  of 
the  political  union ; and  to  enlarge  the  bafis  of  equitable  go- 
vernments, by  increafing  the  number  of  thofe  who  underftand 
their  value,  and  are  interefted  to  defend  them.  The  fcience  of 
legiflation,  too,  with  all  the  other  branches  of  knowledge  which 
are  conneded  with  human  improvement,  may  be  expedled  to 
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advance  with  rapidity;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  opinions  and 
inftitutlons  of  men  approach  to  truth  and  to  juftlce,  they  will 
be  fecured  againft  thofe  revolutions  to  which  human  affairs 
have  always  been  hitherto  fubjed:.  Opinionurn  enim  comment  a 
delct  dies^  naturee  judicia  co7iJirmat. 


The  revolutions  Incident  to  the  democratical  ftates  of  anti- 
quity furnilh  no  folld  objedion  to  the  foregoing  obfervations : 
for  none  of  thefe  ftates  enjoyed  the  advantages  which  modern 
times  derive  from  the  diffufion,  and  from  the  rapid  circulation 
of  knowledge.  In  thefe  ftates,  moft  of  the  revolutions  which 
happened,  arofe  from  the  ftruggles  of  demagogues,  who  em- 
ployed the  paffions  of  the  multitude,  in  fubferviency  to  their 
own  Intereft  and  ambition  ; and  to  all  of  them,  the  ingenious 
and  ftriking  remark  of  Hobbes  will  be  found  applicable  ; that 
Democracy  is  nothing  but  an  ariftocracy  of  orators,  inter- 
“ rupted  fometimes  by  the  temporary  monarchy  of  a fingle 
“ orator.”  While  this  continued  to  be  the  cafe,  democratical 
conftltutions  were,  undoubtedly,  the  moft  unfavourable  of  any 
to  the  tranquillity  of  mankind  ; and  the  only  w^ay  to  preferve 
the  order  of  fociety  was,  by  fkilfully  balancing  againft  each  other, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  feparate  interefts  of  different  orders  of 
citizens.  That  fuch  balances,  however,  will  every  day  become 
lefs  neceffary  for  checking  the  turbulence  of  the  democratical 
fpirit  in  free  governments,  appears  probable  from  this  ; that 
among  the  various  advantages  to  be  expedled  from  the  liberty 
of  the'prefs,  one  of  the  greateft  is,  the  effedl  which  it  muft 
neceffarily  have  in  dlminiftiing  the  influence  of  popular  elo- 
quence ; both  by  curing  men  of  thofe  prejudices  upon  which 
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^ operates,  and  by  fubjedting  It  to  the  irrefiftible  control  of 

J*  V • ♦ 

V enlightened  opinions.  In  the  republican  ftates  of  antiquity,  the 

eloquence  of  demagogues  was  indeed  a dangerous  engine  of 
fadion,  while  it  afpired  to  govern  nations  by  its  unlimited  fway 
in  dlre£ting  popular  councils.  But,  now,  when  the  efFufions 
of  the  orator  are,  by  means  of  the  prefs,  fubjeded  to  the  im- 
mediate tribunal  of  an  inquifitive  age,  the  eloquence  of  legif- 
lative  affemblies  is  forced  to  borrow  its  tone  from  the  fplrit  of 
the  times  ; and  if  It  retains  Its  afcendant  In  human  affairs,  it 
can  only  be,  by  lending  its  aid  to  the  prevailing  caufe,  and  to 
the  permanent  interells  of  truth  and  of  freedom. 

Of  the  progrefs  which  may  yet  be  made  in  the  different 
branches  of  moral  and  political  philofophy,  we  may  form  fome 
idea,  from  what  has  already  happened  in  phyfics,  fince  the  time 
that  Lord  Bacon  united,  in  one  ufeful  diredlion,  the  labours  of 
thofe  who  cultivate  that  fcience.  At  the  period  when  he  wrote, 
phyfics  was  certainly  in  a more  hopelefs  ftate,  than  that  of  moral 
and  political  philofophy  in  the  prefent  age.  A perpetual  fuc- 
ceffion  of  chimerical  theories  had,  till  then,  amufed  the  world  j 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  the  cafe  would  continue  to 
be  the  fame  for  ever.  Why  then  fliould  we  defpair  of  the  com- 
petency of  the  human  faculties  to  eftablifh  folid  and  permanent 
fyftems,  upon  other  fubjefls,  which  are  of  ftill  more  ferioua 
importance  ? Phyfics,  it  is  true,  is  free  from  many  difficulties 
which  obff;ru£t  our  progrefs  in  moral  and  political  inquiries;  but, 
perhaps,  this  advantage  may  be  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  tendency  they  have  to  engage  a more  univerfal,  and 
a more  earneft  attention,  la  confequence  of  their  coming 
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home  more  immediately  to  our  bufmefs  and  our  bofoms.”  ^ E. 
When  thefe  faiences  too  begin  to  be  profecuted  on  a regular 
and  fyftematical  plan,  their  improvement  will  go  on  with  an 
accelerated  velocity  ; not  only  as  the  number  of  fpeculative 
minds  will  be  every  day  increafed  by  the  diffufion  of  know- 
ledge, but  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  juft;  rules  of  inquiry, 
will  more  and  more  place  important  difcoveries  within  the  reach 
of  ordinary  underftandings.  Such  rules”  (fays  Lord  Bacon) 

‘‘  do,  in  fome  fort,  equal'  men’s  wits,  and  leave  no  great  advan- 
‘‘  tage  or  pre-eminence  to  the  perfedl  and  excellent  motions  of 
‘‘  the  fpirit.  To  draw  a ftralght  line,  or  to  defcribe  a circle, 

‘‘  by  aim  of  hand  only,  there  muft  be  a great  difference  be- 
tween  an  unfteady  and  unpraftifed  hand,  and  a fteady  and 
pradlifed ; but,  to  do  it  by  rule  or  compafs,  it  is  mnch 
alike.” 

Nor  muft  we  omit  to  mention  the  value  which  the  art  of 
printing  communicates  to  the  moft  limited  exertions  of  literary 
induftry,  by  treafuring  them  up  as  materials  for  the  future  exa- 
mination of  more  enlightened  Inquirers.  In  this  refpedt  the 
prefs  beftows  upon  the  fclences,  an  advantage  fomewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  which  the  mechanical  arts  derive  from  the  divifion 
of  labour.  As  in  thefe  arts,  the  exertions  of  an  uninformed 
multitude,  are  united  by  the  comprehenfive  fklll  of  the  artift, 
in  .the  accompliftiment  of  effects  aftoniftiing  by  their  magnitude, 
and  by  the  complicated  Ingenuity  they  difplay;  fo,  in  the 

r ^ 

fciences,  the  obfervations  and  conjedtures  of  obfcure  individuals 
on  thofe  fubjedts  which  are  level  to  their  capacities,  and  which 
fall  under  their  own  immediate  notice,  accumulate  for  a courfe 
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of  years  ; till  at  laft,  fome  philofopher  arifes,  who  combines 
thefe  fcattered  materials,  and  exhibits,  in  his  fyftem,  not  merely 
the  force  of  a fingle  mind,  but  the  intelleflual  power  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lives. 

It  is  upon  thefe  laft  confiderations,  much  more  than  on  the- 
efforts  of  original  genius,  that  I would  reft  my  hopes  of  the 
. progrefs  of  the  race.  What  genius  alone  could  accomplifh  ia 
fcience,  the  world  has  already  feen  : and  I am  ready  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  think,  that  the  fplendor  of 
its  paft  exertions  is  not  likely  to  be  obfcured  by  the  fame  of 
future  philofophers.  But  the  experiment  yet  remains  to  be 
tried,  what  lights  may  be  thrown  on  the  moft  Important  of  all 
fubjedts,  by  the  free  difeufhons  of  inquifitive  nations,  unfet- 
tered by  prejudice,  and  ftimulated  in  their  inquiries  by  every 
motive  that  can  awaken  whatever  is  either  generous  or  felfifh  in 
human  nature.  How  trifling  are  the  effeefts  which  the  bodily 
ftrength  of  an  individual  is  able  to  produce,  (however  great 
may  be  his  natural  endowments,)  when  compared  with  thofe 
which  Have  been  accom.plifhed  by  the  confpiring  force  of  an 
ordinary  multitude  ? It  was  not  the  fingle  arm  of  a Thefeus,  or 
a Hercules,  but  the  hands  of  fuch  men  as  ourfelves,  that,  in 
antient  Egypt,  raifed  thofe  monuments  of  architedlure,  which 
remain  from  age  to  age,  to  atteft  the  wonders  of  combined  and 
of  perfevering  induftry  ; and,  while  they  humble  the  import- 
ance of  the  individual,  to  exalt  the  dignity,  and  to  animate  the 
labours,  of  the  fpecies. 

These  views  with  refpedl  to  the  probable  improvement 
of  the  world,  are  fo  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  thofe  who 
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entertain  them,  that  even,  although  they  were  founded  In  C H^A  P. 

delufion,  a wife  man  would  be  dlfpofed  to  cherifh  them,  v 

What  fhould  have  induced  fome  refpeflable  writers  to  controvert 
them,  with  fo  great  an  afperity  of  expreflion,  it  is  not  eafy  to 
conjecture ; for  whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  truth,  their 

practical  tendency  is  furely  favourable  to  human  happinefs ; 

\ 

nor  can  that  temper  of  mind,  which  difpofes  a man  to  give 
them  a welcome  reception,  be  candidly  fufpeCted  of  defigns 
hoftile  to  the  interefts  of  humanity.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  greateft  of  all  obftacles  to  the  improvement  of  the  world,  is 
that  prevailing  belief  of  its  improbability,  which  damps  the  ex- 
ertions of  fo  many  individuals  ; and  that,  in  proportion  as  the 
contrary  opinion  becomes  general,  it  realifes  the  event  which  it 
leads  us  to  anticipate.  Surely,  if  any  thing  can  have  a tendency 
to  call  forth  in  the  public  fervice  the  exertions  of  individuals, 
it  muft  be  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  that  work  in  which  they 
are  confpiring,  and  a belief  of  the  permanence  of  thofe  benefits, 
which  they  confer  on  mankind  by  every  attempt  th  inform  and 
to  enlighten  them.  As  In  antient  Rome,  therefore,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  mark  of  a good  citizen,  never  to  defpair  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  republic  ; — fo  the  good  citizen  of  the  world, 
whatever  may  be  the  political  afpeCl  of  his  own  times^  will  ne- 
ver defpair  of  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race ; but  will  adt 
upon  the  convidion,  that  prejudice,  flavery,  and  corruption, 
muft  gradually  give  way  to  truth,  liberty,  and  virtue  ; and  that, 

. in  the  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  material,  the  farther 
our  obfervations  extend,  and  the  longer  they  are  continued, 
the  more  we  fliall  perceive  of  order  and  of  benevolent  defign  in 
the  univerfe, 
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Nor  Is  this  change  in  the  condition  of  man,  in  confequence 
of  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  by  any  means  contrary  to  the  general 
analogy  of  his  natural  hiftory.  In  the  infancy  of  the  individual, 
his  exiftence  is  preferved  by  Inftinds,  which  difappear  after- 
wards, when  they  are  no  longer  neceflary.  In  the  lavage  Hate 
of  our  fpecies,  there  are  inftinds  which  feem  to  form  a part  of 
the  human  conftitution  ; and  of  which  no  traces  remain  in  thofe 
periods  of  fociety  in  which  their  ufe  is  fuperfeded  by  a more 
enlarged  experience.  Why  then  fhould  we  deny  the  probability 
of  fomething  fimilar  to  this,  in  the  hiftory  of  man  conlidered  in 
his  political  capacity  ? I have  already  had  occafion  to  obferve, 
that  the  governments  which  the  world  has  hitherto  feen,  have 
feldom  or  never  taken  their  rife  from  deep-laid  fchemes  of  hu- 
man policy.  In  every  ftate  of  fociety  which  has  yet  exifted,  the 
multitude  has,  in  general,  aded  from  the  immediate  impulfe 
of  paffion,  or  from  the  prelTiire  of  their  wants  and  neceffitles; 
and,  therefore,  what  we  commonly  call  the  political  order,  is, 
at  leaf!,  in  a great  meafure,  the  refult  of  the  pafiions  and  wants 
of  man,  combined  with  the  clrcumftances  of  his  fituation  ; or, 
in  other  words,  it  is  chiefly  the  refult  of  the  wifdom  of  nature. 
So  beautifully,  indeed,  do  thefe  pafTions  and  circumftances  ad 
in  fubferviency  to  her  defigns,  and  fo  invariably  have  they  been 
found,  in  the  hiftory  of  paft  ages,  to  condud  men  in  time  to 
certain  beneficial  arrangements,  that  we  can  hardly  bring  our- 
felves  to  believe,  that  the  end  was  not  forefeen  by  thofe  who 
were  engaged  in  the  purfuit.  Even  in  thofe  rude  periods  of 
fociety,  when,  like  the  lower  animals,  he  follows  blindly  his 
inftindive  principles  of  adlon,  he  is  led  by  an  invifible  hand, 
and  contributes  his  fhare  to  the  execution  of  a plan,  of  the  nature 
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and  advantages  of  which  he  has  no  conception.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  bee,  when  it  begins,  for  the  firft  time,  to  form 
its  cell,  conveys  to  us  a ftriking  image  of  the  efforts  of  un- 
enlightened man,  in  conducting  the  operations  of  an  infant 
government. 

A GREAT  variety  of  prejudices  might  be  mentioned,  which 
are  found  to  prevail  univerfally  among  our  fpecles  In  certain 
periods  of  fociety,  and  which  feem  to  be  effentlally  neceffary 
for  maintaining  its  order,  in  ages  when  men  are  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  purpofes  for  which  governments  are  inftituted. 
As  fociety  advances,  thefe  prejudices  gradually  lofe  their  influ- 
ence on  the  higher  claffes,  and  would  probably  foon  difappear 
altogether,  if  it  were  not  found  expedient  to  prolong  their 
exiitence,  as  a fource  of  authority  over  the  multitude.  In  an 
age,  how^ever,  of  univerfal  and  of  unreflralned  difcuffion,  It  is 
impoflible  that  they  can  long  maintain  their  empire  5 nor  ought 
we  to  regret  thelr^decline,  if  the  Important  ends  to  which  they 
have  been  fubfervient  In  the  paft  experience  of  mankind,  are 
found  to  be  accompliilied  by  tljte  growing  light  of  philofophy.. 
On  this  fuppofition,  a hiftory  of  human  prejudices,  in  fo  far  as 
they  have  fupplied  the  place  of  more  enlarged  political  views, 
may,  at  fome  future  period,  furnifli  to  the  philofopher  a fubjeCt 
of  fpeculation,  no  lefs  pleafmg  and  inftruClive,  than  that  bene- 
ficent wifdom  of  nature,  which  guides  the  operations  of  the 
lower  animals  ; and  which,  even  in  our  own  fpecles,  takes  upon 
itfelf  the  care  of  the  individual  in  the  infancy  of  human  reafon, 

I HAVE  only  to.obferve  farther,  that.  In  proportion  as  thefe 
profpefts,  w’ith  refpeCt  to  the  progrefs  of  reafon,  the  diffufioa 
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of  knowledge,  and  tlie  confequent  Improvement  of  mankind, 
fliall  be  realifed  ; the  political  hiftory  of  the  world  will  be  re- 
gulated by  fteady  and  uniform  caufes,  and  the  philofopher  will 
be  enabled  to  form  probable  conjedlures  with  refpe6t  to  the  fu- 
ture courfe  of  human  affairs. 

It  Is  juftly  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  that  what  depends 
on  a few  perfons  is,  in  a great  meafure,  to  be  afcribed  to 
chance,  or  fecret  and  unknown  caufes : what  arifes  from  a 
great  number,  may  often  be  accounted  for  by  determinate 
and  known  caufes.”  ‘‘  To  judge  by  this  rule,”  (he  con- 
tinues,) “ the  domeftic  and  the  gradual  revolutions  of  a ftate 
muft  be  a more  proper  objed  of  reafoning  and  obfervation, 
“ than  the  foreign  and  the  violent,  which  are  commonly  pro- 
‘‘  duced  by  fmgle  perfons,  and  are  more  influenced  by  w’’him, 
folly,  or  caprice,  than  by  general  paflions  and  interefls.  The 
depreffion  of  the  Lords,  and  rife  of  the  Commons,  in  Eng- 
‘‘  land,  after  the  flatutes  of  alienation  and  the  increafe  of  trade 
“ and  induftry,  are  more  eafily  accounted  for  by  general  prin- 
ciples,  than  the  depreffion  of  the  Spaniih,  and  rife  of  the 
French  monarchy,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fifth.  Had 
^ Harry  the  Fourth,  Cardinal  Richlieu,  and  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth,  been  Spaniards ; and  Philip  the  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth,  and  Charles  the  Second,  been  Frenchmen  j the  hiftory  -- 
of  thefe  nations  had  been  entirely  reverfed.” 

From  thefe  principles,  it  would  feem  to  be  a neceflary  con- 
fequence,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  circumftances  ffiall  operate 
which  1 have  been  endeavouring  to  illuftrate,  the  whole  fyftem 
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of  human  affairs,  including  both  the  domeftic  order  of  foclety  ^ P 
in  particular  ftates,  and  the  relations  which  exift  among  diffe- 
rent  communities,  In  confequence  of  war  and  negotiation,  will 
be  fubjeded  to  the  influence  of  caufes  which  are  ‘‘  known  and 
determinate.”  Thofe  domeftic  affairs,  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Hume,  are  already  proper  fubjedts  of  reafoning  and  ob- 
fervation,  in  confequence  of  their  dependence  on  general  in- 
terefts  and  paflions,  will  become  fo,  more  and  more,  daily,  as 
prejudices  lhall  decline,  and  knowledge  fhall  be  diffufed  among 
the  lower  orders':  while  the  relations  among  different  ftates,  > 
which  have  depended  hitherto,  in  a great  meafure,  on  the 
whim,  folly,  and  caprice,”  of  fingle  perfons,  Vv^ill  be  gra- 
dually more  and  more  regulated  by  the  general  interefts  of  the 
individuals  who  compofe  them,  and  by  the  popular  opinions  of 
more  enlightened  times.  Already,  during  the  very  fhort  inter- 
val which  has  elapfed  fince  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume’s 
writings,  an  aftonifhing  change  has  taken  place  In  Europe.  The 
myfterles  of  courts  have  been  laid  open  ; the  influence  of  fecret 
negotiation  on  the  relative  fituation  of  ftates  has  declined;  and 
the  ftudies  of  thofe  men  whofe  public  fpirit  or  ambition  devotes 

t 

them  to  the  fervice  of  their  country,  have  been  diverted  from 
the  intrigues  of  cabinets,  and  the  details  of  the  diplomatic  code, 
to  the  liberal  and  manly  purfuits  of  political  philofophy. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

Of  the  Affociation  of  Ideas. 

CHAP;  H E fubjed;  on  wlilch  I am  now  to  enter,  naturally  di— 

e vides  itfelf  Into  two  Parts.  The  Firft,  relates  to  the 

influence  of  AlTociatlon,  in  regulating  the  fuccelTion  of  our 
tlioughts ; the  Second,  to  its  influence  on  the  intelledual 
powers,  and  on  the  moral  character,  by  the  more  Intimate  and 
indllToluble  combinations  which  it  leads  us  to  form  In  infancy 
and  in  early  youth.  The  two  inquiries,  indeed,  run  into  each 
other  ; but  it  will  contribute  much  to  the  order  of  our  fpecu-- 
lations,  to  keep  the  foregoing  arrangement  in  view. 


PART  FIRST.. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Aflociatlon  In  regulating  the  Succeflion 

of  our  Thoughts. 

SECTION  ’L 

General  Oh/ervations  on  this  Part  of  our  Confitution^  and  on  the 
Language  of  Philofophers  with'  refpedi  to  it. 


HAT  one  thought  is  often  fuggefled  to  the  mind  by 
another ; and  that  the  fight  of  an  external  objed  often 
recalls  former  occurrences,  and  revives  former  feelings,  are 

fads 
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Tads  Vvhlch  are  perfedly  familiar,  even  to  thofe  who  are  the  leafi: 
difpofed  to  fpeculate  concerning  the  principles  of  their  nature. 
In  paffing  along  a road  which  we  have  formerly  travelled  in  the 
company  of  a friend,  the  particulars  of  the  converfation  in  which 
we  were  then  engaged,  are  frequently  fuggefted  to  us  by  the  ob- 
jeds  we  meet  with.  In  fuch  a fcene,  we  recoiled  that  a particular 
fubjed  was  ftarted;  and,  in  paffing  the  different  houfes,  and 
plantations,  and  rivers,  the  arguments  we  were  difcuffing  when 
we  laft  faw  them,  recur  fpontaneoufly  to  the  memory.  The 
connexion  which'is  formed  in  the  mind  between  the  words  of  a 
language  and  the  ideas  they  denote;  the  connexion  which ds 
formed  between  the  different  words  of  a difcourfe  we  have 
committed  to  memory ; the  connexion  between  the  different 
notes  of  a piece  of  mufic  in  the  mind  of  the  mufician,  are  all 
obvious  inflances  of  the  fame  general  law  of  our  nature. 

The  influence  of  perceptible  objeds  In  reviving  former 
. thoughts  and  former  feelings,  is  more  particularly  remarkable. 
After  tinie  has,  in  fome  degree,  reconciled  us  to  the  death  of  a 
friend,  how  wonderfully  are  we  affeded  the  firfl:  time  we 
enter  the  houfe  where  he  lived  ! Every  thing  we  fee  ; the  apart- 
ment where  he  ftudied  ; the  chair  upon  which  he  fat,  recal  to  us 
the  happinefs  we  have  enjoyed  together;  and  we  fliould  feel  it 
a fort  of  violation  of  that  refpcd  we  owe  to  his  memory,  to 
engage  in  any  light  or  indifferent  difcourfe  when  fuch  objeds 
are  before  us.  In  the  cafe,  too,  of  thofe  remarkable  fcenes 
which  intereft  the  curiofity,  from  the  memorable  perfons  or 
tranfadions  which  we  have  been  accuftomed  to  conned  with 
them  in  the  courfe  of  our  ftudies,  the  fancy  is  more  awakened 
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u conception  or  imagination  of  it.  Hence  the  pleafure  we  enjoy 
in  vifiting  clafTical  ground  ; in  beholding  the  retreats  which  in- 
fpired  the  genius  of  our  favourite  authors,  or  the  fields  which 
have  been  dignified  by  exertions  of  heroic  virtue.  How  feeble 
are  the  emotions  produced  by  the  livelieft  conception  of  modern 
Italy,  to  what  the  poet  felt,  w^hen,  amidfl:  the  ruins  of  Rome, 

He  drew  tif  infpiring  breath  of  antlent  arts, 

((  — ^-And  trod  the  facred  walks 

Where,  at  each  ftep,  imagination  burns  ^ 1” 

The  well-known  effed:  of  a particular  tune  on  Swifs  regi- 
ments when  at  a diftance  from  home,  furnifhes  a very  ftriking 
illuftratlon  of  the  peculiar  power  of  a perception,  or  of  an  im- 
preflion  on  the  fenfes,  to  awaken  affociated  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings : and  numberlefs  fads  of  a fimilar  nature  muft  have 
occurred  to  every  perfon  of  moderate  fenfibility,  in  the  courfe 
of  his  own  experience.^ 

Whilst  we  were  at  dinner,”  (fays  Captain  King,)  “ in 
this  miferable  hut,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Awatfka ; the 
‘‘■guefls  of  a people  with  whofe  exiftence  we  had  before  been 
‘‘  fcarce  acquainted,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  habitable 

% 

‘‘  globe  ; a folitary,  half-worn  pewter  fpoon,  whofe  fhape  was 
“ familiar  to  us,  attraded  our  attention  ; and,  on  examination, 
we  found  it  ftamped  on  the  back  with  the  word  London^ 

* Q^acunque  ingredimur,”  (fays  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Athens,)  ‘‘  in  all- 
quam  hifloriam  vefligium  ponimus/’ 

I cannot 
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I cannot  pafs  over  this  circumftance  In  filence,  out  of  grati- 
tude  for  the  many  pleafant  thoughts,  the  anxious  hopes,  and 
tender  remembrances,  It  excited  in  us.  Thofe  who  have  ex- 
perlenced  the  elFeds  that  long  abfence,  and  extreme  diftance 
from  their  native  country,  produce  on  the  mind,  will  readily 
conceive  the  pleafure  fuch  a trifling  incident  can  give.” 

The  difference  between  the  effed  of  a perception  and  an 
idea,  in  awakening  affociated  thoughts  and  feelings,  Is  finely 
defcribed  in  the  introdudlon  to  the  fifth  book  De  Jiiiibus^ 

We  agreed,”  (fays  Cicero,)  that  we  fhould  take  our 
afternoon’s  walk  in  the  academy,  as  at  that  time  of  the  day 
it  was  a place  where  there  was  no  refort  of  company.  Ac- 
‘‘  cordingly,  at  the  hour  appointed,  we  went  to  Pifo’s.  We 
paffed  the  time  in  converfing  on  different  matters  during  our 
ihort  walk  from  the  double  gate,  till  w^e  came  to  the  aca- 
demy,  that  juftly  celebrated  fpot  ; which,  as  we  wifhed,  we 
“ found  a perfed  folitude.”  ‘‘  I know  not,”  (faid  Pifo,) 
‘‘  whether  it  be  a natural  feeling,  or  an  illufion  of  the  Imagina- 
tion  founded  on  habit,  that  v/e  are  more  pov/erfully  affeded 
by  the  fight  of  thofe  places  which  have  been  much  fre- 
quented  by  illuftrious  men,  than  when  we  either  liften  to  the 
recital,  or  read  the  detail,  of  their  great  adions.  At  this 
moment,  I feel  ftrongly  that  emotion  which  I fpeak  of.  I 
fee  before  me,  the  perfed  form  of  Plato,  who  was  wont  to 
‘‘  dlfpute  in  this  very  place : thefe  gardens  not  only  recal  him 
to  my  memory,  but  prefent  his  very  perfon  to  my  fenfes.  I 
fancy  to  myfelf,  that  here  flood  Speufippus;  there  Xenocrates, 

‘‘  and 
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and  'here,  on  this  bench,  fat  his  difciple  Polemo.  To  me, 
our  antlent  fenate-houfe  feems  peopled  with  the  like  vifionary 
forms  ; for,  often,  when  I enter  it,  the  fiiades  of  Scipio,  of 
Cato,  and  of  La^liiis,  and,  in  particular,  of  my  vene- 
rable  grandfather,  rife  to  my  imagination.  In  fhort,  fuch 
‘‘  is  the  elFed;  of  local  fituation  in  recalling  affociated  ideas 
to  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  without  reafon,  fome  philofo- 
phers  have  founded  on  this  principle  a fpecies  of  artificial 
memoryf’ 

This  effefl:  of  perceptible  objeds.  In  awakening  afroci"- 
ated  thoughts  and  affociated  feelings,  feems  to  arlfe,  in  a 
great  meafure,  from  the  .permanence  of  the  impreffions  which 
fuch  objefls  produce.  Before  one  idea  can  fugged:  another 
idea,  it  muff  itfelf  difappear ; and  a train,  perhaps,  fucceeds,  to 
which  the  firft  bears  a very  flight  relation.  But,  in  the  cafe  of 
perception,  the  objefl  remains  before  us ; and  introduces  to  the 
mind,  one  after  another,  all  the  various  ideas  and  emotions  with 
which  it  has  any  connexion. 

I ALREADY  obferved,  that  the  connexions  wTich  exlft  among 
our  thoughts,  have  been  long  familiarly  known  to  the  vulgar, 
as  well  as  to  phllofophers.  It  is,^  indeed,  only  of  late,  that 
w^e  have  been  poffeffed  of  an  appropriated  phrafe  to  exprefs 
them  ; but  that  the  general  fadt  is  not  a recent  difeovery, 
may  be  inferred  from  many  of  the  common  maxims  of  pru- 
dence and  of  propriety,  which  have  plainly  been  fuggeded  by 
an  attention  to  this  part  of  our  conftitution.  When  we  lay  it 
dowm,  for  example,  as  a general  rule,  to  avoid  in  converfatiom 
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air  expreflions,  and  all  topics  of  difcourfe,  which  have  any 
relation,  however  remote,  to  Ideas  of  an  unpleafant  nature,  we 
plainly  proceed  on  the  fuppofition  that  there  are  certain  con-* 
nexions  among  our  thoughts,  which  have  an  Influence  over  the 
order  of  their  fucceffion.  It  Is  unnecelTary  to  remark,  how  much 
of  the  comfort  and  good-humour  of  foclal  life  depends  on  an 
attention  to  this  confideration.  Such  attentions  are  more  par- 
ticularly effentlal  in  our  intercourfe  with  men  of  the  world  ; 
for  the  commerce  of  fociety  has  a wonderful  effedt  in4ncrearing 
the  quicknefs  and  the  facility  with  which  we  aflbciate  all  Idcaa- 
which  have  any  reference  to  life  and- manners  ^ ; and,  of  con- 
, fequence.  It  muft  render  the  fenfibillty  alive  to  many  circum- 
fiances  which,  from  the  remotenefs  of  their  relation  to  the 
lituation  and  hiftory  of  the  parties,  would  otherwife  have  pro- 
duced no  impreflaon. 

When  an  idea,  however,  is  thus  fuggeflced  by  affoclation,  it 
produces  a flighter  impreflion,  or,  at  leaft,  it  produces  its  im- 
prefTion  more  gradually,  than  if  it  were  prefented  more  diredly 
.and  immediately  to  the  mind.  And  hence,  when  we  are  under 
a neceffity  of  communicating  any  difagreeable  information  to 
another,  delicacy  leads  us,  inftead  of  mentioning  the  thing 

* The  fuperiority  which  the  man  of  the  world  pofTefTes  over  the  reclufe  fludent, 
in  his  kno'wdedge  of  mankind,  is  partly  the  refult  of  this  quicknefs  and  facility 
of  affociation.  Thofe  trifling  circumftances  in  converfation  and  behaviour, 
which,  to  the  latter,  convey  only  their  moft  obvious  and  avowed  meaning,  lay 
open  to  the  former,  many  of  the  trains  of  thought  which  are  connected  with 
them,  and  frequently  give  him  a dhlinT  view  of  a character,  on  that  very  fide, 
where  it  is  fuppored  to  be  mofl  concealed  from  his  obfervation. 

itfelf,. 
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C H A P.  itfelf,  to  mention  fomething  elfe  from  which  our  meaning  may 

f • 

he  underhood.  In  this  manner,  we  prepare  our  hearers  for  the 
unwelcome  intelligence. 

The  diftindlion  between  grofs  and  delicate  flattery,  is  founded 
upon  the  fame  principle.  As  nothing  is  more  oflenfive  than 
flattery  which  is  diredf  and  pointed,  praife  is  confidered  as  happy 
. and  elegant,  in  proportion  to  the  flightnefs  of  the  aflociatlons  by 
which  it  is  conveyed. 

To  this  tendency  which  one  thought  has  to  introduce  ano- 
ther, philofophers  have  given  the  name  of  the  AJfociatmi  of 
ideas ; and,  as  I would  not  wifli,  excepting  In  a cafe  of  necef- 
fity,  to  depart  from  common  language,  or  to  expofe  myfelf  to 
the  charge  of  delivering  old  doctrines  in  a new  form,  I fhall 
continue  to  make  ufe  of  the  fame  expreflion.  I am  fenfible, 
indeed,  that  the  exprefTion  Is  by  no  means  unexceptionable ; 
and  that,  if  it  be  ufed  (as  it  frequently  has  been)  to  compre- 
hend thofe  laws  by  which  the  fucceflion  of  all  our  thoughts 
and  of  all  our  mental  operations  is  regulated,  the  word  idea 
muft  be  underftood  in  a fenfe  much  more  extenfive  than  it  Is 

4 

commonly  employed  in.  It  is  very  juftly  remarked  by  Dr.  Reid, 
that  memory,  judgment,  reafoning,  pafTions,  affeflions,  and 
purpofes ; in  a word,  every  operation  of  the  mind,  except- 
ing  thofe  of  fenfe.  Is  excited  occafionally  in  the  train  of  our 
thoughts  : fo  that,  if  w^e  make  the  train  of  our  thoughts  to 
be  only  a train  of  ideas^  the  word  idea  mufl;  be  underftood 
to  denote  all  thefe  operations.”  In  continuing,  therefore,  to 

employ 
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employ,  upon  this  fubjetfl,  that  language,  winch  has  been 
confecrated  by  the  pra(fdice  of  our  beft  philofophical  writers  in 
England,  I would  not  be  'imderftood  to  difpute  the  advantages 
which  might  be  derived  from  the  introduction  of  a new  phrafe, 
more  precife  and  more  applicable  to  the  fad:. 


H A P, 

V. 


The  ingenious  author  whom  I laft  quoted,  feems  to  think 
that  the  affociati07i  of  ideas  has  no  claim  to  be  confidered  as 
an  original  principle,  or  as  an  ultimate  fad  in  our  nature, 
I believe,”  (fays  he,)  “ that  the  original  principles  of  the 
mind,  of^ which  we  can  give  no  account,  but  that  fuch  is 
our  confLitution,  are  more-  in  number  than  is  commonly 
thought.  But  we  ought  not  to  multiply  them  without 
neceffity.  That  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repe- 
tition have  become  familiar,  ihould  fpontaneoufly  offer  them- 
felves  to  our  fancy,  feems  to  require  no  other  original  qua- 
lity but  the  pov/er  of  habit.” 


cc 
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With  this  obfervation  I cannot  agree;  becaufe  I tbiuk  it 
more  philofophical  to  refolve  the  power  of  habit  into  the  afi'o- 
ciation  of  ideas,  than  to  refolve  the  afibciation  of  ideas  into 
habit. 

The  word  habit,  in  the  fenfe  In  which  It  Is  commonly  em- 
ployed, expreffes  that  facility  which  the  mind  acquires,  in 
all  its  exertions,  both  animal  and  intelledfual,  in  confequence 
of  pradice.  We  apply  it  to  the  dexterity  of  the  workman  ; to 
the  extemporary  fluency  of  the  orator ; to  the  rapidity  of  the 
arithmetical  accountant.  That  this  facility  is  the  effed  of 

U o prablice, 
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P‘  practice,  we  know  from  experience  to  be  a fad:  but  it  doe3> 
^ not  feem  to  be  an  ultimate  fad,  nor  incapable  of  analyfis. 

In  the  Eflay  on  Attention,  I fhewed  that  the  efFed;s  of  prac- 
tice are  produced  partly  on  the  body,  and  partly  on  the  mind. 
The  mufcles  which  we  employ  in  mechanical  operations,  be- 
come ftronger,  and  become  more  obedient  to  the  will.  This 
is  a fad,  of  which  it  is  probable  that  philofophy  will  never  be 
able  to  give  any  explanation. 

But  even  in  mechanical  operations,  the  effeds  of  pradice  . 
are  produced  partly  on  the  mind ; and,  in  fo  far  as  this  is  the 
cafe,  they  are  refolvable  into  what  philofophers  call,  the  ajfocta-- 
tlon  of  ideas ; or  into  that  general  fad,  which  Dr.  Reid  himfelf 
has  ftated,  “ that  trains  of  thinking,  which,  by  frequent  repe- 
tition,  have  become  familiar,  fpontaneoufly  offer  themfelves 
to  the  mind.’^  In  the  cafe  of  habits  which  are  purely  intel- 
kdual,  the  effeds  of  pradice  refolve  themfelves  completely 
into  this  principle  : and  it  appears  to  me  more  precife  and  more 
fatisfadory,  to  ftate  the  principle  itfelf  as  a law  of  our  conftitu- 
tion,  than  to  flur  it  over  under  the  concife  appellation  of  habits 
which  we  apply  in  common  to' mind  and  to  body. 

The  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to  affociate  or  conned  its 
thoughts  together,  is  fometimes  called  (but  very  improperly) 
the  imagination^  Between  thefe  two  parts  of  our  conftitution, 
there  is  Indeed  a very  intimate  relation  ; and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  this  relation,  that  they  have  been  fo  generally  con- 
founded under  the  fame  name.  When  the  mind  is  occupied 
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about  abfent  objects  of  fenfe,  (which,  1 believe,  It  Is  habitually  ^ ^ ^ 

V ♦ 

in  the  great  majority  of  mankind,)  its  train  of  thought  is  merely 
a ferles  of  conceptions ; or,  in  common  language,  of  imagina-r 
tions  In  the  cafe,  too,  of  poetical  imagination,  it  is  the  afTo- 
elation  of  ideas  that  fupplies  the  materials  out  of  vrhich  its  com- 
binations are  formed  ; and  when  fuch  an  imaginary  combination 
is  become  familiar  to  the  mind^  it  is  the  affbeiation  of  ideas  that 
connedts  its  different  parts  together,  and  unites  them  Into  one 
whole.  The  aiTociation  of  ideas,  therefore,  although  perfedlly 
diftinct  from  the  powder  of  imagination^  is  immediately  and 
•eiTentially  fubfervient  to  all  its  exertions. 

The  laft  obfervation  feems  to  me  to  point  out,  alfo,  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  has  led  the  greater  part  of  Englifli  writers,  to 
ufe  the  wmrds  Imagination  and  Fancy  as  fynonymous.  It  Is 
obvious  that  a creative  imagination,  wdien  a perfon  poffefles  it 
fo  habitually  that  it  may  ‘be  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the 
charadleriftics  of  his  genius,  implies  a power  of  fummoning 
up,  at  pleafure,  a particular  clafs  of  ideas ; and  of  ideas  related 
to  each  other  in  a particular  manner;  wdiich  power  can  be  the 
rellilt  only,  of  certain  habits  of  affociation,  which  the  individual 
has  acquired.  It  is  to  this  povvrer  of  the  mind,  which  is  evi- 
dently a particular  turn  of  thought,  and  not  one  of  the  com- 
mon principles  of  our  nature,  that  our  belt  writers  (fo  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge)  refer,  in  general,  when  they  make  ufe  of 
the  vjovd  fancy : I fay,  in  general ; for  in  difquifitions  of  this 

* Accordingly,  Hobbes  calls  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind,  Confe- 
quentia  five  feries  imaginationum.”  Per  feriem  imaginationum  intelligo 
fucceflionem  unius  cogitationis  ad  aliam.”— Leviathan,  cap.  iii. 
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fort)  in  which  the  heft  waiters  are  feldom  precife  and  fleady 
In  the  employment  of  words,  it  is  only  to  their  prevailing- 
pra£lice  that  we  can  appeal  as  an  authority.  What  the 
particular  relations  are,  by  which  thofe  ideas/  are  connedled 
tha^  are  fubferylciit  to  poedxal  imagination,/!  fhall  not  inquire 
at  prefent.  I thinlc^they  are  chiefly  thofe  of  refemblance  and 
analogy.  But  whatever  they  may  be,  the  power  of  fummon- 
ing  them  up  at  pleafure,  as  it  is  the  ground-work  of  poetical 
genius,  is  of  fufficient  importance' in  the  human  conftitution  to 
deferve  an  approprIate4,name ; and,  for  this  purpofe,  the  word 
fancy  would  appear  to  be  the  moft  convenient  that  our  language 
affords. 


Dr.  Reid  has  fomewhere  obferved,  that  the  part  of  our 
conflitution  on  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  depends,  was 
called,  by  the  older  Englifli  writers,  the  fa7itafy  or  fancy  f 
an  ufe  of  the  word,  we  may  remark,  which  coincides,  in 
many  inflances,  with  that  which  I propofe  to  make  of  it.  It 
differs  from  it  only  in  this,  that  thefe  writers  applied  it  to  the 
affociation  of  ideas  in  general,  whereas  I reftrid;  its  application 
, to  that  habit  of  affociation,  which  is  fubfervient  to  poetical 
i imagination.. 

According  to  the  explanation  which  has  now  been  given 
of  the  word  Fancy,  the  office  of  this  power  is  to  colleil 
^ materials  for  the  Imagination ; and  therefore  the  latter 
power  prefuppofes  the  former,  while  the  former  does  not 
necelfarily  fuppofe  the  latter.  A man  whofe  habits  of  aflo- 
elation  prefent  to  him,  for  illuftrating  or  embelliflnng  a 

fubjeft. 
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fubjedl,  a number  of  refembllng  or  of  analogous  Ideas,  we  call 

a man  of  fancy ; but  for  an  effort  of  imagination,  various 

other  powers  are  neceffary,  particularly  the  powers  of  tafle  and 

of  judgment;  without  which,  we  can  hope  to  produce  nothing 

that  will  be  a fource  of  pleafure  to  others.  It  is  the  power  of 

/ 

fancy  which  fupplies  the  poet  with  metaphorical  language,  and 
with  all  the  analogies  which  are  the  foundation  of  his  allufions 
but  it  is  the  power  of  Imagination  that  creates  the  compler-c 
fcenes  he  defcribes,  and  the  fiditious  charaders  he  delineates. 
To  fancy,  we  apply  the  epithets  of  rich  or  luxuriant;  to  Ima^ 
gination,  thofe  of  beautiful  or  fublimce. 


SECTION  IL 

Of  the  Principles  of  ffociation  among  our  Ideas, 

H E fads  wTIch  I dated  in  the  former  Sedion,  to  illuftrate: 
the  tendency  of  a perception,  or  of  an  idea,  to  fuggeft 
ideas  related  to  it,  are  fo  obvious  as  to  be  matter  of  common 
remark.  But  the  relations  which  conned  all  our  thoughts 
together,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  fucceffion,  were 
but  little  attended  to  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  HiimeA 
writings. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  are  in  the  lead  converlant 
with  the  prefent  date  of  metaphyfical  fcience,  that  this  eminent 
writer  has  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  principles  of  affociation 

among 
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among  our  Ideas  to  three : Refemblance,  Contiguity  in  time 
.and  place,  and  Caufe  and  Efiedl.  The  attempt  was  great,  and 
worthy  of  his  genius;  but  it  has  been  flaewn  by  feveral  writers 
fince  his  time  '^5  that  his  enumeration  is  not  only  incomplete, 

t 

;but  that  it  is  even  indiftindt,  fo  far  as  it  goes. 


It  is  not  neceffary  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  that  I fhould  enter 
into  a critical  examination  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume’s  fyftem  ; 
or  that  I iliould  attempt  to  fpecify  thofe  principles  of  aflbciation 
which  he  has  omitted.  Indeed,  it  does  not  feem  to  me,  that 
the  problem  admits  of  a fatisfadlory  folution ; for  there  is  no 
poflible  relation  among  the  objedls  of  our  knowledge,  which 
may  not  ferve  to  connebl  them  together  in  the  mind  ; and, 
therefore,  although  one, enumeration  may  be  more  comprehen- 
five  than  another,  a perfedlly  complete  enumeration  is  fcarcely 
to  be  expedled. 

* See,  In  particular,  Lord  Kaimes’s  Elements  of  Criticifm,  and  Dr.  Gerard’s 
Eflay  on  Genius.  See  alfo  Dr.  Campbell’s  Philofophy  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  L 
P-  197- 

It  is  obferved  by  Dr.  Beattie,  that  fomething  like  an  attempt  to  enumerate 
the  laws  of  aiibciation  is  to  be  found  in  Ariftotle  ; who,  in  fpeaking  of  Recol- 
leClion,  infinuates,  with  his  ufual  brevity,  that  the  relations,  by  which  we 
are  led  from  one  thouglit  to  another,  in  tracing  out,  or  hunting  after^^  (as  he 
calls  it,)  any  particular  thought  which  does  not  immediately  occur,  are  chiefly 
three  •,  Refemblance,  Contrariety,  and  Contiguity.” 

See  Dlffertations,  Mar al  and  Critical y p.  9.  Alfo  p.  145. 

The  paflage  to  which  Dr.  Beattie  refers,  is  as  follows : 

Orav  xiv^ijusS'cc  toou  Tr^^OTspoov  nva  KiuncEC^Vy  Eag  av  kivrtB'coi/.Ei/y 

rji'  SHuvn  EiCt;3'E,  Alo  Hat  TO  Eips^ng  S'npsao/UEv  vowccvTEg  ctTro  ra  i/uuy  yi  aAAa  Tivog^  xaci 

aip  n EVZVTiiiy  Y]  TH  (TUVEjyVg.  AlX  7h>T0  yiVETai  Yj  OtV X fJ-VYlCig , 

Aristot.  de  Memor.  et  Rmiinifc.  vol.  i.  p.  68 1.  Edit.  Du  Val. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  it  merely  in  confequence  of  the  relations  among  C H^A 

things,  that  our  notions  of  them  are  aflbciated  : they  are  fre-  v ^ 

quently  coupled  together  by  means  of  relations  among  the 
words  which  denote  them ; fuch  as  a fimilarity  of  found,  or 
other  clrcumftances  ftill  more  trifling.  The  alliteration  which 
is  fo  common  In  poetry,  and  in  proverbial  fayings,  feems  to 
arife,  partly  at  leaft,  from  aflTociations  of  ideas  founded  on  the 
accidental  circumftance,  of  the  two  words  which  exprefs  them 
beginning  with  the  fame  letter. 

But  thoufands  die,  without  or  this  or  that, 

Die)  and  endow  a College,  or  a Cat/’ 

Pope’s  Ep.  to  Lord  Bathurst. 

Ward  tried,  on  Puppies,  and  the  Poor,  his  drop.’"’' 

, Id.  Imitat.  of  EIorace. 

This  indeed  pleafes  only  on  flight  occafions,  when  it  may  be 
fuppofed  that  the  mind  is  in  feme  degree  playful,  and  under  the 
influence  of  thofe  principles  of  affoclation  which  commonly  take 
place  when  we  are  carelefs  and  difengaged.  Every  perfon  mufl; 

' be  offended  with  the  fecond  line  of  the  following  couplet,  which 
forms  part  of  a very  fublime  defcription  of  the  Divine  power  ; 

Breathes  in  our  foul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 

**  As  full,  as  perfedl,  in  a Hair  as  Heart.” 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  i. 

I HAVE  already  faid,  that  the  viev/  of  the  fubjedl  which  I 
propofe  to  take,  does  not  require  a complete  enumeration  of  our 
principles  of  aflTociation.  There  Is, however,  an  important  diftinc- 
tion  among  them,  to  which  I fliall  have  occafion  frequently  to 
refer  ; and  which,  fo  far  as  I know,  has  not  hitherto  attracted  the 
3^  notice 
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'notice  of  phllofophers.  The  relations  upon  which  fome  of  them 
-are  founded,  arc  pcrfedlly  obvious  to  the  mind  ; .thofc  which  arc 
The  foundation  of  others,  are  difcovercd  only  in  confequence  of 
particular  eflbrts  of  attention.  Of  the  former  kind,  are  the 
relations  of  Refemblancc  and  Analogy,  of  Vicinity  in  time  and 
place,  and  thofe  which  arife  from  accidental  coincidences  in  the 
found  of  diSerent  words.  Thefe,  in  general,  connedl  our  thoughts 
Together,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  take  their  natural  courfe,  and 


when  we  are  confcious  of  little  or  no  active  exertion.  Of  the  latter 
kind,  is  the  relation  of  premifes  and  confequences,  and  thofe  others, 
which  regulate  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  philofo- 
phcr,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a particular  inveftigation. 


\ 


The  facility  with  which  ideas  arc  aflbciated  in  the  mind,  is 
very  different  in  different  individuals  : a circumffance  which,  as 
I iliall  afterwards  ffiew,  lays  the  foundation  of  remarkable  varie- 
ties among  men,  both  in  refpefl;  of  genius  and  of  charadier.  I 
am  inclined,  too,  to  think  that,  in  the  other  fex  (probably  In 
confequence  of  early  education)  ideas  are  more  eafily  affociated 
together,  than  in  the  minds  of  men.  Hence  the  livelinefs 
of  their  fancy,  and  the  fuperiority  they  poflefs  in  epiitolary 
writing,  and  in  thofe  kinds  of  poetry.  In  which  the  prin- 
cipal recommendations  are,  eafc  of  thought  and  expreffion. 
Hence,  too,  tlie  facility  with  which  they  contradt  or  lofe  habits, 
-and  accommodate  their  minds  to  new  fituatlons  ; and,  I may 
add,  the  difpofition  they  have  to 'that  fpecies  of  fuperdition 
which  is  founded  on  accidental  combinations  of  circumftances. 
The  influence  which  this  facility  of  affociation  has  on  the  powTr 
of  Tafte,  fliall  be  afterwards  confidered. 
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SECTION  IIL 


Of.jhe  Power^\which  the  Mmd  has  over  the  Train  of  its 


y|Y  means  of  the  Affociatlon  of  Ideas,  a conftant  current  of 
thoughts,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  is  made  to  pafs 
through  the  mind  while  we  are  awake.  Sometimes  the  current 
is  interrupted,  and  the  thoughts  diverted  into  a new  channel, 
in  confequence  of  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  other  men,  or  of  tlie 
objeds  of  perception  witli  which  we  are  furrounded.  So  com-' 
pletely,  however,  is  the  mind  in  this  particular  fubjedted  to 
phyfical  laws,  that  it  has  been  juftly  obferved  we  cannot,  by 
• an  effort  of  our  will,  call  up  any  one  thought ; and  that  the 
\ train  of  our  ideas  depends  on  caufes  which  operate  in  a manner 
inexplicable  by  us. 

This  obfervation,  although  it  has  been  cenfured  as  paradoxic 
^ cal,  is  almoft  felf-evident ; for  to  call  up  a particular  thought,  ‘ 
( fuppofes  it  to  be  already  In  the  mind.  As  I fhall  have 
frequent  occafion,  however,  to  refer  to  the  obfervation 
afterwards,  I fhall  endeavour  to  obviate  the  only  objedtion 


* By  Lord  Kaims,  and  others, 
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A P.  which,  I think,  can  reafonably  be  urged  againft  it ; and  which 
Is  founded  on  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly 
.called  recolle£tion  or  intentional  memory. 


It  Is  evident,  that  before  we  attempt  to  recoiled  the  particular 
circumftances  of  any  event,  that  event  in  general  muft  have  been 
an  objed  of  our  attention.  We  remember  the  outlines  of 
the  ftory,  but  cannot  at  firfl  give  a complete  account  of  it. 
If  we  wifli  to  recal  thefe  circumftances,  there  are  only  two 
ways  ill  which  we  can  proceed.  We  muft  either  form  different 
fuppofidons,  and  then  confider  which  of  thefe  tallies  beft  with 
the  other  circumftances  of  the  event ; or,  by  revolving  In  our 
mind  the  circumftances  we  remember,  we  muft  endeavour  to 
excite  the  recolledion  of  the  other  circumftances  aflbclated  with 
them.  The  firft  of  thefe  procefles  is,  properly  fpeaking,  an 
inference  of  reafon,  and  plainly  furniflies  no  exception  to  the 
dodrlne  already  delivered.  We  have  an  inftance  of  the  other 
mode  of  recolledion,  when  we  are  at  a lofs  for  the  beginning 
of  a fentence  in  reciting  a compofitlon  ,that  we  do  not  perfedly 
remember  ; in  which  cafe  we  naturally  repeat  over,  two  or 
three  times,  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding  fentence,  in 
order  to  call  up  the  other  words  which  ufed  to  be  conneded 
with  them  in  the  memory.  In  this  inftance,  it  is  evident,  that 
the  circumftances  we  defire  to  remember,  are  not  recalled  to  the 
mind  in  immediate  confequence  of  an  exertion  of  volition,  but 
are  fuggefted  by  fome  other  circumftances  with  which  they  are 
•conneded,  independently  of  our  will,  by  the  laws  of  our  con- 
ftitiition. 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  the  immediate  dependence  of  ^ 
the  train  of  our  thoughts  on  the  laws  of  aflbciation,  It  muft  not 
be  imagined  that  the  will  poffeffes  no  influence  over  it.  This  in- 
fluence, indeed,  is  not  exercifed  diredly  and  immediately,  as  we 
are  apt  to  fuppofe,  on  a fuperficial  view  of  the  fubjed  : but  it  Is,, 
neverthelefs,  very  extenfive  in  its  effeds  ; and  the  different  de- 
grees in  which  It  is  pofTeffed  by  different  individuals,  conftitute 
fome  of  the  moft  flriking  inequalities  among  men,  in  point  of 
intelledual  capacity. 

Of  the  powers  which  the  mind  poffeffes  over  the  train  of  Its 
thoughts,  the  mofl  obvious  Is  Its  power  of  fingllng  out  any  one  of 
them  at  pleafure  ; of  detaining  it ; and  of  making  it  a particular 
objed  of  attention.  By  doing  fo,  we  not  only  flop  the  fucceflion 
that  would  otherwife  take  place ; but,  in  confequence  of  our 
bringing  to  view  the  lefs  obvious  relations  among  our  ideas, 
we  frequently  divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a new 
channel.  If,  for  example,  when  I am  indolent  and  Inac- 
tive, the  name  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  accidentally  occur  to  me, 
it  v^rill  perhaps  fuggeft,  one  after  another,  the  names  of  fome 
other  eminent  mathematicians  and  aftronomers,  or  of  fome  of 
his  illuftrious  cotemporaries  and  friends  ; and  a number  of  them, 
may  pafs  in  review  before  me,  without  engaging  my  curiofity  iii 
any  confiderable  degree.  In  a different  flate  of  mind,  the  name 
of  Newton  will  lead  my  thoughts  to  the  principal  incidents 
of  his  life,  and  the  more  ftriking  features  of  his  charader : 
or,  if  my  mind  be  ardent  and  vigorous,  will  lead  my  attention  to 
the  fublime  difeoveries  he  made ; and  gradually  engage  me  in 
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• fome  phllofophical  inveftigation.  To  every  objedl:,  there  are 
others  which  bear  obvious  and  ftriking  relations  ; and  others, 
alfo,  whofe  relation  to  it  does  not  readily  occur  to  us,  unlefs 
we  dwell  upon  it  for  fome  time,  and  place  it  before  us  in  differ- 
ent points  of  view\ 

But  the  principal  power  we  poffefs  over  the  train  of  our  ideas, 
is  founded  on  the  influence  which  our  habits  of  thinking  have 
on  the  laws  of  Alfociation ; an  influence  which  is  fo  great, 
that  we  may  often  form  a pretty  fhrewd  judgment  concerning 
a man’s  prevailing  turn  of  thought,  from  the  tranfitions  he 
makes  in  converfation  or  in  wTitlng.  It  is  well  known,  too, 
that,  by  means  of  habit,  a particular  aflbciating  principle  may 
be  ftrengthened  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  give  us  a command  of 
all  the  different  ideas  in  our  mind,  which  have  a certain  relation 
to  each  other ; fo  that  when  any  one  of  the  clafs  occurs  to  us, 
we  have  almoft  a certainty  that  it  wdll  fuggefl:  the  reft.  What 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  muft  a fpeaker  poffefs,  when 
he  rifes  without  premeditation,  in  a popular  aftembly,  to  amufe 
his  audience  with  a lively  or  an  humorous  fpeech  ! Such  a 
confidence,  it  is  evident,  can  only  arife  from  a long  experi- 
ence of  the  ftrength  of  particular  affociating  principles. 

To  how’'  great  a degree  this  part  of  our  conftitution  may 
be  influenced  by  habit,  appears  from  fafts  which  are  fami- 
liar to  every  one.  A man  who  has  an  ambition  to  become  a 
purifier,  feldom  or  never  fails  in  the  attainment  of  his  cbjed: ; 
that  is,  he  feldom  or  never  fails  in  acquiring  a power  which 

other 
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other  men  have  not,  of  fummonlng  up,  on  a particular  occafion,  ^ ^ 

a number  of  words  different  from  each  other  in  meaning,  and 
refembling  each  other  more  or  lefs  in  found.  I am  Inclined 
to  think  that  even  genuine  wit  is  a habit  acquired  in  a fimilar 
way  ; and  that,  although  foine  individuals  may,  from  natural 
conftitution,  be  more  fitted  than  others  to  acquire  this  habit ; 

It  is  founded  in  every  cafe  on  a peculiarly  ftrong  aiTociation  [ 

among  certain  claffes  of  our  ideas,  which  gives  the  perfon 
who  poffelfes  it,  a command  over  thofe  ideas  which  is  denied 
to  ordinary  men.  But  there  is  no  Inftance  in  which  the 
effefl:  of  habits  of  affoclation  is  more  remarkable,  than  ia 
thofe  men  who  poffefs  a facility  of  rhyming.  That  a man 
fhould  be  able  to  exprefs  his  thoughts  perfpicuoully  and  ele- 
gantly, under  the  reftraints  which  rhyme  impofes,  would  ap- 
pear to  be  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  it  to  be  fa6t.  Such  a 
power  implies  a wonderful  command  both  of  ideas  and  of  ex- 
preffions ; and  yet  daily  experience  fhews,  that  it  may  be 
gained  with  very  little  pradlice.  Pope  tells  us  with  refped  to 
himfelf,  that  he  could  exprefs  himfelf  not  only  more  concifely, 
but  more  eafily,  in  rhyme  than  in  profe 

Nor  is  it  only  in  thefe  trifling  accompllfhments  that  Vv^e  may 
trace  the  influence  of  habits  of  affoclation.  In  every  inftance 
of  invention,  either  in  the  fine  arts,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  or 

* When  habit  is  once  gained,  nothing  fo  eafy  as  practice.  Cicero  writes, 
that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could  pour  forth  hexameters  extempore ; and 
‘‘  that,  whenever  he  chofe  to  verfify,  words  followed  him  of  courfe.  We  may 
««  add  to  Antipater,  the  antient  rhapfodifts  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modern  im-» 
provifatori  of  the  Italians."”  Harris’s  Phil.  Inq.  109,  no. 

in 
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In  the  fciences,  there  Is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  combina- 
tion of  ideas,  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor.  This,  iin-» 
doubtedly,  may  often  happen  in  a way  which  he  is  unable  to 
explain ; that  Is,  his  Invention  may  be  fuggefted  to  him  by 
fome  lucky  thought,  the  origin  of  which  he  is  unable  to  trace* 
But  when  a^man  poffeffes  ai^habitual  fertility  of  invention  in 
any  particular  art  or  fcience,  and  can  rely,  with  confidence,  on 
his  inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  exert 
them,  he  mufl  have  acquired,  by  previous  habits  of  ftudy,  a 
command  over  certain  clafles  of  his  ideas,  which  enables  him, 
at  pleafure,.  to  bring  them  under  his  review.  The  illuftration 
of  thefe  fubjeflis  will,  I flatter  myfelf,  throw  light  on  fome  pro- 
cefles  of  the  mind,  which  are  not  In  general  well  underftood  : 
and  I fhall,  accordingly,  in  the  following  Seftion,  oSer  a few* 
hints,  with  refpefh  to  thofe  habits  of  affociation  which  are  the 
foundation  of  wit ; of  the  power  of  rhyming ; of  poetical  fancy ; 
and  of  invention  in  matters  of  fcience. 
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Ilhiftrations  of  the  DoBrine  fated  in  the  preceding  SeBion, 


1.  OfWih 


jJJ^CCORDING  to  Locke,  Wit  confifts  In  the  aflemblagc 
‘‘  of  ideas  ; and  putting  thofe  together  with  quickneft 
“ and  variety,  wherein  can  be  found  any  refemblance  or  con« 
**  grulty  I would  add  to  this  definition,  (rather  by  way  of 
explanation  than  amendment,)  that  Wit  implies  a power  of  call- 
ing up  at  pleafure  the  ideas  which  It  combines  : and  I am 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  entertainment  which  it  gives  to  the 
hearer,  is  founded,  in  a confiderable  degree,  on  his  furprife,  at 
the  command  which  the  man  of  wit  has  acquired  over  a part  of 
the  conftitutlon,  which  Is  fo  little  fubje£t  to  the  will. 


That  the  effe£l:  of  wit  depends  partly,  at  leaft,  on  the  cir- 
cumftance  now  mentioned,  appears  evidently  from  this,  that 
we  are  more  pleafed  with  a bo7i  mot^  which  occurs  In  con- 
verfation,  than  with  one  in  print;  and  that  we  never  fail  to 
receive  difguft  from  wit,  when  we  fufpeft  It  to  be  preme- 
ditated. The  pleafure,  too,  we  receive  from  wit.  Is  heightened, 
when  the  original  idea  Is  fiarted  by  one  perfon,  and  the  related 
idea  by  another.  Dr.  Campbell  has  remarked,  that,  “ a witty 
“ repartee  Is  infinitely  more  pleafing,  than  a witty  attack ; and 

^ ElTay  on  Human  Underftanding,  book  ii.  chap.  ii. 
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c H A P.  2^^  allufion  will  appear  excellent  when  thrown  out  ex- 

\ — “ tempore  in  converfation,  which  would  be  deemed  execrable 

in  print.”  In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  wnt  confidered  abfolutely 
is  the  fame.  The  relations  which  are  difcovered  between  the 
compared  ideas  are  equally  new  : and  yet,  as  foon  as  we  fuf- 
pecl  that  the  wdt  was  premeditated,  the  pleafure  we  receive 
from  it  is  infinitely  diminifhed.  Inftances  indeed  may  be  men- 
tioned,  in  which  we  are  pleafed  with  contemplating  an  unex- 
pected relation  between  ideas,  without  any  reference  to  the  habits 
of  aflbeiation  in  the  mind  of  the  perfon  who  difcovered  it.  A 
bo?2  mot  produced  at  the  game  of  crofs-purpofes,  would  not  fail  to 
create  amufement  ; but  in  fuch  cafes,  our  pleafure  feems  chiefly 
to  arife  from  the  furprife  we  feel  at  fo  extraordinary  a coincidence 
between  a queftion  and  an  anfwer  coming  from  perfons  who  had 
no  direct  communication  with  each  other* 

I BEFORE  obferved,  that  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  wit  is 
increafed,  when  the  two  ideas  between  which  the  relation  Is  dif- 
covered, are  fuggefted  by  different  perfons.  In  the  cafe  of  a 
bo7i  mot  occurring  in  converfation,  the  reafon  of  this  is  abund- 
antly obvious ; becaufe,  when  the  related  ideas  are  fuggefted  by 
different  perfons,  we  have  a proof  that  the  wh  was  not  preme- 
ditated. But  even  in  a written  compofition,.  we  are  much  more 
delighted  when  the  fubjeCt  was  furniffied  to  the  author  by  ano- 
ther perfon,  than  when  he  chufes  the  topic  on  which  he  is  to  dif- 
play  his  wit.  How  much  would  the  pleafure  we  receive  from  the 
Key  to  the  Lock  be  diminifhed,  if  we  fufpedled  that  the  author 
had  the  key  in  view  when  he  wrote  that  poem  ; and  that  he 
Introduced  fome  exprelfions,  in  order  to  furnifh  a fubjedl  for 

the 
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the  wit  of  the  commentator?  How  totally  would  it  deftroy  the  ^ P. 

pleafure  we  receive  from  a parody  on  a poem,  If  we  fufpeflied  ^ 

that  both  were  produdions  of  the  fame  author  ? The  truth 

feems  to  be,  that  when  both  the  related  ideas  are  fuggefled  by 

the  fame  perfon,  we  have  not  a very  fatisfadory  proof  of  any 

thing  uncommon  in  the  Intelledual  habits  of  the  author.  We 

may  fufped  that  both  ideas  occurred  to  him  at  the  fame  time; 

and  we  know  that  in  the  dulleft  and  moft  phlegmatic  minds, 

fuch  extraordinary  affociatlons  will  fometimes  take  place.  But 

when  the  fubjed  of  the  wit  Is  furnilhed  by  one  perfon,  and  the 

wit  fuggefted  by  another,  we  have  a proof,  not  only  that  the 

author’s  mind  abounds  with  fuch  fingular  affociatlons,  but  that 

he  has  his  wit  perfedly  at  command. 

As  an  additional  confirmation  of  thefe  obfervations,  we  may 
remark,  that  the  more  an  author  is  limited  by  his  fubjed,  the 
more  we  are  pleafed  with  his  wit.  And,  therefore,  the  effed 
of  wit  does  not  arife  folely  from  the  unexpeded  relations  which 
ij  prefents  to  the  mind,  but  arifes,  in  part,  from  the  furprife  it 
excites  at  thofe  intelledual  habits  which  give  it  birth.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  more  the  author  is  circumfcribed  in  the  choice 
of  his  materials,  the  greater  mufl  be  the  command  which  he 
has  acquired  over  thofe  aflbciating  principles  on  which  wit 
depends,  and  of  confequence,  according  to  the  foregoing  doc- 
trine, the  greater  muft  be  the  furprife  and  the  pleafure  which 
his  wit  produces.  In  Addifon’s  celebrated  verfes  to  Sir  God- 
frey Kneller  on  his  pidure  of  George  the  Firft,  in  which  he 
compares  the  painter  to  Phidias,  and  the  fubjeds  of  his  pencil 
to  the  Grecian  Deities,  the  range  of  the  Poet’s  wit  was  necef- 
farily  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds ; and  what  princl- 
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pally  delights  us  in  that  performance  is,  the  furprifing  eafe  and 
felicity  with  which  he  runs  the  parallel  between  the  Englifh 
hiftory  and  the  Greek  mythology.  Of  all  the  allufions  which 
the  following  paffage  contains,  there  is  not  one,  taken  fingly, 
of  very  extraordinary  merit ; and  yet  the  effedl  of  the  whole 
is  uncommonly  great,  from  the  fingular  power  of  combination, 
which  fo  long  and  fo  difficult  an  exertion  difcovers. 

Wife  Phidias  thus,  his  (kill  to  prove. 

Thro’  many  a god  advanced  to  Jove, 

And  taught  the  polifh’d  rocks  to  fi:iine 
With  airs  and  lineaments  divine. 

Till  Greece  amaz’d  and  half  afraid, 

I 

Th’  affcmbled  Deities  furvey’d. 

Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chafe  the  fair, 

And  lov’d  the  fpreading  oak,  was  there; 

Old  Saturn,  too,  with  up-ca(l  eyes, 

“ Beheld  his  abdicated  ffiies ; 

And  mighty  Mars  for  war  renown’d. 

In  adamantine  armour  frown’d; 

By  him  the  childlefs  Goddefs  rofe, 

Minerva,  (ludious  to  compofe 
Her  twitted  threads ; the  web  flie  ftrung. 

And  o’er  a loom  of  marble  hung  ; 

Thetis,  the  troubled  ocean’s  queen, 

Match’d  with  a mortal  next  was  feen. 

Reclining  on  a funeral  urn, 

Her  fhort-lived  darling  fon  to  mourn t 
The  lad:  was  he,  whofe  thunder  (lew 
The  Titan-race,  a rebel  crew. 

That  from  a hundred  hills  ally’d. 

In  impious  league  their  King  defy’d.” 
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According  to  the  view  which  I have  given  of  the  nature  of  ^ 

YvTt,  it  prefuppofes  not  only  peculiar  habits  of  affociation,  but  a ^ 

mind  ftored  with  a great  variety  of  ideas  : and,  accordingly, 
it  has  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Warton  that  the  chief  of 

thofe  who  have  excelled  in  works  of  wit  and  humour,  have 
been  men  of  extenfive  learning.”  He  inftances  Lucian,  Cer- 
vantes, Quevedo,  Rabelais,  Butler,  and  the  members  of  the 
Scriblerus  club. 

II.  Of  Khyme* 

THE  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme,  feems  alfo  to  arife, 
partly,  from  our  furprife  at  the  comm.and  which  the  Poet  muft 
Iiave  acquired  over  the  train  of  his  ideas,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
cxprefs  himfelf  with  elegance,  and  the  appearance  of  eafe,  under 
the  reftraint  which  rhyme  impofes.  In  witty  or  in  humorous 
performances,  this  furprife  ferves  to  enliven  that  which  the  wit 
or  the  humour  produces,  and  renders  its  effefts  more  fenfible. 

How  flat  do  the  liveliefl  and  moft  ludicrous  thoughts  appear 
in  blank  verfe  ? And  how  wonderfully  is  the  wit  of  Pope 
heightened,  by  the  eafy  and  happy  rhymes  in  which  it  is 
expreiTed  ? 

It  muft  not,  however,  be  Imagined,  either  In  the  cafe  of 
wit  or  of  rhyme,  that  the  pleafure  arifes  folely  from  our  furprife 
at  the  uncommon  habits  of  affociation  which-the  author  difco- 
vers.  In  the  former  cafe,  there  muft  be  prefented  to  the  mind, 

ElTay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope. 
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an  unexpeded  analogy  or  relation  between  different  ideas : and 
perhaps  other  circumftances  muft  concur  to  render  the  wit  per- 
fed:^  If  the  combination  has  no  other  merit  than  that  of  bring- 
ing together  two  ideas  which  never  met  before,  we  may  be 
furprifed  at  its  oddity,  but  we  do  not  confider  it  as  a proof  of 
wit.  On  the  contrary,  the  want  of  any  analogy  or  relation 
between  the  combined  ideas,  leads  us  to  fufped,  that  the  one 
did  not  fuggeft  the  other,  in  confequence  of  any  habits  of 
affociation ; but  that  the  two  were  brought  together  by 
ftudy,  or  by  mere  accident.  All  that  I affirm  is,  that  when  the 
analogy  or  relation  is  pleafing  in  itfelf,  our  pleafure  is  heigh- 
tened by  our  furprife  at  the  author’s  habits  of  affociation  when 
compared  with  our  own.  In  the  cafe  of  Rhyme,  too,  there 
is  undoubtedly  a certain  degree  of  pleafure  arifing  from  the 
recurrence  of  the  fame  found.  We  frequently  obferve  chil- 
dren amufe  themfelves  with  repeating  over  fingle  words  which 
rhyme  together  : and  the  lower  people,  who  derive  little  plea- 
fure from  poetry,  excepting  in  fo  far  as  it  affeds  the  ear,  are  fo 

r 

pleafed  with  the  echo  of  the  rhymes,  that  when  they  read 
verfes  where  it  is  not  perfed,  they  are  aptjto  fupply  the  Poet’s 
defeds,  by  violating  the  common  rules  of  pronunciation.  This 
pleafure,  however,  is  heightened  by  our  admiration  at  the  mi- 
raculous powers  which  the  Poet  muft  have  acquired  over  the 
train  of  his  ideas,  and  over  all  the  various  modes  of  expreffion 
which  the  language  affords,  in  order  to  convey  inftrudion  and 
entertainment,  without  tranfgreffing  the  eftablifhed  laws  of 
regular  verfification.  In  fome  of  the  lower  kinds  of  poetry  ; for 
example,  in  acroftics,  and  in  the  lines  which  are  adapted  to 
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bouts-rimh^  the  merit  lies  entirely  in  this  command  of  C U^A  F, 

thought  and  expreffion ; or  in  other  words,  in  a command  of  w-v-— ^ 

ideas  founded  on  extraordinary  habits  of  aflbciation.  Even 

fome  authors  of  a fuperior  clafs,  occafionally  fhew  an  Inclination 

to  dlfplay  their  knack  at  rhyming,  by  introducing,  at  the  end 

of  the  firft  line  of  a couplet,  fome  word  to  which  the  language' 

hardly  affords  a correfponding  fqund.  Swift,  in  his  more  trifling 

pieces,  abounds  with  inftances  of  this  ; and  in  Hudibras,  when 

the  author  ufes  his  double  and  triple  rhymes,  many  couplets 

have  no  merit  whatever  but  what  arlfes  from  difficulty  of 

execution. 


The  pleafure  we  receive  from  rhyme  in  ferious  compofitlons, 
arifes  from  a combination  of  different  circumflances  which  my 
prefent  fubjedl  does  not  lead  me  to  inveftigate  particularly  I 
am  perfuaded,  however,  that  It  arifes,  in  part,  from  our  fur- 

* In  Elegiac  poetry,  the  recurrence  of  the  fame  found,  and  the'  uniformity  in 
the  ftru6lure  of  the  verfification  which  this  neceffariiy  occafions,  are  peculiarly 
fuited  to  the  ina61;ivity  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  flow  and  equable  fucceffion  of  its 
ideas,  when  under  the  influence  of  tender  or  melancholy  paflions  j and,  ac- 
cordingly, in  fuch  cafes,  even  the  Latin  poets,  though  the  genius  of  their 
language  be  very  ill  fitted  for  compofitions  in  rhyme,  occafionally  indulge  them- 
felves  in  fomething  very  nearly  approaching  to  it.  . 

Memnona  fi  mater,  mater  ploravit  Achillem, 

**  Et  tangant  magiias  triflia  fata  Deas ; 

Flebilis  indignos  Elegeia  folve  capillos. 

Ah  nimis  ex  vero  nunc  tibi  nomen  erit.’’ 

Many  other  inftances  of  the  fame  kintL  might  be  produced  from  the  Elegiac 
verfes  of  Ovid  and  Tibullus.  / 
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prife  at  the  Poet’s  habits  of  aflociation,  which  enable  him  to 
convey  his  thoughts  wuth  eafe  and  beauty,  not withha riding  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  his  choice  of  expreffion  is  confined. 
One  proof  of  this  is,  that  If  there  appear  any  mark  of  conftraint, 
either  In  the  ideas  or  In  the  expreffion,  our  pleafure  is  propor- 
tionally diininilhed.  Tlie  thoughts  muft  feem  to  fuggefi:  each 
other,  and  the  rhymes  to  be  only  an  accidental  circumitance. 
The  fame  remark  may  be  made  on  the  meafure  of  the  verfe. 
When  in  its  greateft  perfedion,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
refult  of  labour,  but  to  be  di^lated  by  nature,  or  prompted  by 
infpiratloii.  In  Pope’s  beft  verfes,  the  idea  is  expreffed  with  as 
little  inverfion  of  ftyle,  and  with  as  much  concifenefs,  pre- 
cifion,  and  propriety,  as  the  author  could  have  attained,  had 
he  been  writing  profe  : without  ,any  apparent  exertion  on  his 
part,  the  words  feem  fpontaneoufly  to  arrange  themfelves  in  the 
moil  mufical  numbers. 


While  ftill  a child,  nor  yet  a fool  to  fame, 

I lifp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.’' 


€C 


This  facility  of  verfificatlon.  It  is  true,  may  be,  and  probably  Is, 
in  moft  cafes,  only  apparent : and  it  is  reafonable  to  think, 
that  in  the  moft  perfeft  poetical-produdions,  not  only  the  choice 
of  words,  but  the  choice  of  ideas,  is  influenced  by  the  rhymes. 
In  a profe  compofition,  the  author  holds  on  in  a direcft  courfe, 
according  to  the  plan  he  has  previoufly  formed  ; but  in  a poem, 
the  rhymes  which  occur  to  him  are  perpetually  diverting  him 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  by  fuggefting  ideas  which  do 
not  naturally  rife  out  of  his  fubje£t.  This,  I prefume,  is  But- 
ler’s meaning  in  the  following  couplet : 


Rhymes 
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Rhymes  the  rudder  are  of  verfes 

With  which,  like  fhips,  they  fleer  their  courfes.'' 


CHAP. 

V. 

t— — 


But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  In  fa£l,  the  Poet  mufl  em- 
ploy all  his  art  to  conceal  it  : infomuch  that,  if  he  finds  him- 
felf  under  a neceffity  to  Introduce,  on  account  of  the  rhymes, 
a fuperfluous  idea,  or  an  awkward  expreflion,  he  muft  place  it 
in  the  firft  line  of  the  couplet,  and  not  in  the  fecond ; for  the 
reader,  naturally  prefuming  that  the  lines  were  compofed  in  the 
order  in  which  the  author  arranges  them,  is  more  apjt  to  fufpedt 
the  fecond  line  to  be  accommodated  to  the  firfl:,  than  the  firft  to 
the  fecond.  And  this  flight  artifice  is,  in  general,  fufficient  to 
Impofe  on  that  degree  of  attention  with  which  poetry  is  read. 
Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  following  lines.  Pope  wrote  the  firfl 
for  the  fake  of  the  fecond  ? 


A wit's  a feather,  and  a chief  a rod  ; 

An  honed  man's  the  nobleft  work  of  God."  V 

Were  the  firft  of  thefe  lines,  or  a line  equally  unmeaning, 
placed  laft,  the  couplet  would  have  appeared  execrable  to  a per- 
fon  of  the  moft  moderate  tafte. 


It  affords  a ftrong  confirmation  of  the  foregoing  obfervations, 
that  the  Poets  of  fome  nations  have  delighted  in  the  pradice  of 
alliteration,  as  well  as  of  rhyme,  and  have  even  confidered  it 
as  an  eflential  circumftance  In  verfificatlon.  Dr.  Beattie  ob-- 
ferves,  that  fome  antlent  Englifli  poems  are  more  diftinguifhed 
‘‘  by  alliteration,  than  by  any  other  poetical  contrivance.  In 
“ the  works  of  Langland,  even  when  no  regard  is  had  to 

rhyme. 
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rhyme,  and  but  little  to  a rude  fort  of  anapeftic  meafure,  It 
‘‘  feems  to  have  been  a rule,  that  three  Avords,  at  leaft,  of  each 
line  fhould  begin  with  the  fame  letter.”  A late  author 
informs  us,  that,  in  the  Icelandic  poetry,  alliteration  is  confi- 
dered  as  a circumflance  no  lefs  elfential  than  rhyme  He 
mentions  alfo  feveral  other  reftraints,  which  muft  add  w^on- 
derfully  to  the  dilEculty  of  verfification  ; and  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  perfectly  arbitrary  and  capricious.  If  that  really  be  the 
cafe,  the  whole  pleafure  of  the  reader  or  hearer  arifes  from  his 
furprife  at  the  facility  of  the  Poet’s  compofition  under  thefe 
complicated  reftraints ; that  is,  from  his  furprife  at  the  command 
which  the  Poet  has  acquired  over  his  thoughts  and  expreffions. 
In  our  rhyme,  I acknowledge,  that  the  coincidence  of  found  is 
agreeable  in  itfelf ; and  only  affirm,  that  the  pleafure  which  the 
ear  receives  from  it,  is  heightened  by  the  other  confideration. 


II L Of  Poetical  Fancy, 


THERE  Is  another  habit  of  aflbciatlon,  which,  in  feme 
men,  is  very  remarkable ; that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
Poetical  Fancy : a talent  which  agrees  with  Wit  in  fome  cir- 
cumftances,  but  which  differs  from  it  effentially  in  others. 


* The  Icelandic  poetry  requires  two  tilings  *,  viz.  words  with  the  fame 
initial  letters,  and  words  of  the  fame  found.  It  was  divided  into  ftanzas, 
each  of  which  confided  of  four  couplets  5 and  each  of  thefe  couplets  was 
again  compofed  of  tv/o  hemidicks,  of  which  every  one  contained  fix  fyl- 
lables  *,  and  it  was  not  allowed  to  augment  this  number,  except  in  cafes  of  the 
greated  iicceflityT  See  Van  Troil’s  Letters  on  Iceland,  p.  208. 
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The  pleafure  we  receive  from  Wit,  agrees  in  one  particular  ^ H A p 
with  the  pleafure  which  arifes  from  poetical  allufions ; that  in 
both  cafes  we  are  pleafed  with  contemplating  an  analogy  between 
two- different  fubjecSls.  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  .the  man  of 
Wit  has  no  other  aim  than  to  combine  analogous  ideas  ; whereas 
no  allufion  can,  with  propriety,  have  a place  in  ferious  poetry, 
unlefs  it  either  illuftrate  or  adorn  the  principal  fubjeft.  If  it 
has  both  thefe  recommendations,  the  allufion  is  perfedl.  If  it  - 
has  neither,  as  is  often  the  cafe  with  the  allufions  of  Cowley 
and  of  Young,  the  Fancy  of  the  Poet  degenerates  into  Wit. 

t 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well-founded,  they  fuggefl  a rule 
with  refpedl  to  poetical  allufions,  which  has  not  always  been 
fufnciently  attended  to.  It  frequently  happens,  that  two  fub- 
jedts  bear  an  analogy  to  each  other  in  more  refpeds  than  one  ; 
and  where  fuch  can  be  found,  they  undoubtedly  furnifh  the 
mofl:  favourable  of  all  occafions  for  the  difplay  of  Wit.  But,  in 
ferious  poetry,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  however  ftrlking 
thefe  analogies  maybe  ; and  although  each  of  them  might,  with 
propriety,  be  made  the  foundation  of  a fcparate  allufion ; it  is 
improper,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  allufion,  to  include  more 
than  one  of  them  ; as,  by  doing  fo,  an  author  difcovers  an 
affedlation  of  Wit,  or  a defire  of  tracing  analogies,  inftead  of 
illultrating  or  adorning  the  fubjed  of  his  compofition. 

I FORMERLY  defined  Fancy  to  be  a power  of  affociating  ideas 
according  to  relations  of  refemblance  and  analogy.  This  defi- 

/ / ^ I fpeak  here  of  pure  and  unmixed  wit,  and  not  of  wit,  blei^ed,  as  it  is 

I j moft  commonly,  with  fome  degree  of  humour. 
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CHAP,  nkion  will  probably  be  thought  too  general;  and  to  approach 
'—V—/  too  near  to  that  given  of  Wit*  In  order  to  difcover  the  necef- 
fary  limitations,  we  lliall  confider  what  the  circumflances  are, 
which  pleafe  ns  in  poetical  alluiions.  As  thefe  allufions  are 
fuggefted  by  Fancy,  and  are  the  moft  ftriking  inftances  in 
which  it  difplays  itfelf,  tlie  received  rules  of  Critics  with  refpeft 
to  them,  may  throw  fome  light  on'  the  mental  power  which 
gives  them  birth. 

/ I.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  illuftrating  a fubjedl  comparatively 
Vobfcurc.  Flence,  I apprehend,  it  will  be  found,  that  allufions  from 
the  intelledual  world  to  the  material,  are  more  pleafmg,  than 
from  the  materialjworld  to  th^intelledual.  Mafon,  in  his  Ode 
to  Memory,  compares  the  influence  of  that  faculty  over  our  ideas, 
to  the  authority  of  a general  over  his  troops : 

— « thou,  whofe  fway 

^ The  throng'd  ideal  hofts  obey  ; 

1 Who  bidft  their  ranks  now  vanifh,  now  appear, 

V Flame  in  the  van,  or  darken  in  the  rear." 

Would  the  allufion  have  been  equally  pleafmg,  from  a general 
marfhalling  his  foldiers,  to  Memory  and  the  fucceflTion  of 
ideas  ? 

The  efledl  of  a literal  and  fpiritlefs  tranflation  of  a work  of 
genius,  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  figures  which  we  fee, 
when  we  look  at  the  wrong  fide  of  a beautiful  piece  of  tapeftry. 
The  allufion  is  ingenious  and  happy ; but  the  pleafure  which 
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we  receive  from  It  arlfes,  not  merely  from  the  analogy  which  It  ^ p. 
prefents  to  us,  but  from  the  illuftration  which  it  affords  of  the 
author’s  idea.  No  one,  furely,  in  fpeaking  of  a piece  of  tapeftry, 
would  think  of  comparing  the  difference  between  its  fides,  to 
that  between  an  original  compofition  and  a literal  tranflation  ! 

Cicero,  and  after  him  Mr.  Locke,  In  Illuftrating  the  diffi- 
culty of  attending  to  the  fubjefls  of  our  confcioufnefs,  have  com- 
pared the  Mind  to  the  Eye,  which  fees  every  object  around  It, 

\ 

but  is  invifible  to  itfelf.  To  have  compared  the  eye,  in  this 
rerpe(ft,  to  the  mind,  would  have  been  abfurd. 

Mr.  Pope’s  comparifon  of  the  progrefs  of  youthful  curiofity, 

In  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  to  that  of  a traveller  among  the  Alps, 
has  been  much,  and  juflly,  admired.  How  would  the  beauty  of 
the  allufion  have  been  diminifhed,  if  the  Alps  had  furnilfied  the 
original  fubjedl,  and  not  the  illuftration ! 

But  although  this  rule  holds,  In  general,  I acknow- 
ledge, that  inftances  may  be  produced,  from  our  moft 
celebrated  poetical  performances,  of  allufions  from  material 
objedts,  both  to  the  intelledtuai  and  the  moral  worlds.  Thefc, 
however,  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are  not  to 
be  found  in  defcriptive  or  in  didadlic  works ; but  in  compofi- 
tions  written  under  the  influence  of  fome  particular  paffion,  or 
which  are  meant  to  exprefs  fome  peculiarity  in  the  mind  of 
the  author.  Thus,  a melancholy  man,  who  has  met  with 
many  misfortunes  in  life,  will  be  apt  to  moralize  on  every  phy- 
fical  event,  and  every  appearance  of  nature  5 becaufe  his  atten- 
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tion  dwells  more  habitually  on  human  life  and  conduft,  than  on 
the  material  objeds  around  him.  This  is  the  xafe  with  the 
baniflied  Duke,  in  Shakefpeare’s  As  you  like  it^  who,  in  the 
language  of  that  Poet, 

^ Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 

Sermons  in  (tones,  and  good  in  every  thing/* 

But  this  is  plainly  a diftem^ered  (late  of  the  mind  ; and  the 
allufions  pleafe  us,  not  fo  much  by  the  analogies  they  prefent  to 
us,  as  by  the  picture  they  give  of  the  character  of  the  perfon 
to  whom  they  have  occurred. 

2.  An  allufion  pleafes,  by  prefenting  a new  and  beautiful  image 
to  the  mind.  The  analogy  or  the  refemblance  between  this 
image  and  the  principal  fubje^t,  is  agreeable  of  itfelf,  and  is 
indeed  neceffary,  to  furnifh  an  apology  for  the  tranfition  which 
the  writer  makes ; but  the  pleafure  is  wonderfully  heightened, 
when  the  new  image  thus  prefented  is  a beautiful  one.  The 
following  allufion,  in  one  of  Mr.  Home’s  Tragedies,  appears  to 
me  to  unite  almoft  every  excellence : 

Hope  and  fear,  alternate,  fway*d  his  breads. 

Like  light  and  (liade  upon  a waving  field, 

Courfing  each  other,  when  the  flying  clouds 
Now  hide,  and  now  reveal,  the  Sun.** 

Here  the  analogy  is  remarkably  perfedl ; not  only  between 
light  and  hope,  and  between  darknefs  and  fear ; but  between 
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the  rapid  fuccefl^n  of  and  fhade,  and  the  momentary/ C p. 

influences  of  thefe  oppofite  emotions  : and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  new  image  which  is  prefented  to  us,  is  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  and  flriking  in  nature. 


The  foregoing  obfervations  fuggeft  a reafon  why  the  prin- 
cipal (lores  of  Fancy  are  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  material  world.  Wit  has  a more  extenfive  province, 
and  delights  to  make  new  combinations,  w^hatever  be  the  nature 
of  the  compared  ideas : but  the  favourite  excirfions,^of_h'ancy, 
are  from  intelledlual  and  moral  fubjedts  to  the  appearances  wdth 
which  our  fenfes  are  converfant.  The  truth  is,  that  fuch  allu- 
fions  pleafe  more  than  any  others  in  poetry.  According  to  this 
limited  idea  of  Fancy,  it  prefuppofes,  where  it  is  poflefTed  in 
an  eminent  degree,  an  extenfive  obfervation  of  natural  objeds, 
and  a mind  fufceptlble  of  ftrong  impreflions  from  them.  It  is 
thus  only  that  a flock  of  Jpiages  can  be  acquired  ; and  that  thefe 
images  will  be  ready  to  prefent  themfelves,  whenever  any  ana- 
logous fubjed  occurs.  And  hence  probably  it  is,  that  poetical 
genius  Is  almoft  always  united  with  an  exquifi^f^fibility  to  the 
beauties  of  nature.  n 'T  » 

* “ * . . 
t 

Before  leaving  the  fubjed  of  Fancy,  Jt  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  remark,  that  its  two'^quajities  are;  liyelinefs  and 
luxuriancy.  The  word  ^ refers  .to  the  quicknefs  of  the 
aflbclation.  The  to  the  variety  of  aflb- 

clated  ideas.  ' ^ S ' 
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IV.  Of  Invention  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences^ 


TO  thefe  powers  of  Wit  and  Fancy,  that  of  Invention  in 
, the  Arts  and  Sciences  has  a ftriking  refemblance.  Like  them 
it  Implies  a command  over  certain  claffes  of  ideas,  which,  in 
ordinary  men,  are  not  equally  fubjed;  to  the  will  : and  like 
them,  too,  it  is  the  refult  of  acquired  habits,  and  not  the  origi- 
nal gift  of  nature. 

Of  the  procefs  of  the  mind  In  fclentific  Invention,  I prcpofe 
afterwards  to  treat  fully,  under  the  article  of  Reafoning  ; and  I 
ihall  therefore  confine  myfelf  at  prefent  to  a few  detached  re- 
marks upon  fome  views  of  the-fubjed  which  are  fuggefted  by 
the  foregoing  inquiries. 

Before  we  proceed,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  the 
diftindion  between  Invention  and  Difcovery.  The  objed  of 
the  former,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked,  is  to  produce 
fomething  wdiich  had  no  exiftence  before;  that  .of  the  latter,  to 
bring  to  light  fomething  which  did  exift,  but  which  was 
concealed  from  common  obfervation.  Thus  we  fay,  Otto 
Guerricke  Invented  the  air-pump  ; Sandorius  invented  the 
thermometer  ; Newton  and  Gregory  invented  the  refleding 
telefcope : Galileo  difcovered  the  folar  fpots ; and  Harvey 
difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  improvements  in  the  Arts  are  properly  called  inventions  ; 
and  that  fads  brought  to  light  by  means  of  obfervation,  are 
properly  called  dijcoverics. 
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Agreeable  to  this  analog is  the  ufe  which  we  make  of 
thefe  words,  when  we  apply  them  to  fubjefl:s  purely  intelledluaL 
As  truth  is  eternal  and  immutable,  and  has  no  dependence  on  our 
belief  or  difbelief  of  it,  a perfon  who  brings  to  light  a truth 
formerly  unknown,  is  faid  to  make  a difcovery.  A perfon,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  contrives  a new  method  of  difcovering 
truth,  is  called  an  inventor.  Pythagoras,  we  fay^  difcovered 
the  forty- feventh  propofition  of  Euclid’s  firll  book ; Newton 
difcovered  the  binomial  theorem  : but  he  invented  the  method 
of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios  5 and  he  invented  the  method  of 
fluxions. 

In  general,  every  advancement  in  knowledge  is  confidered 
as  a difcovery ; every  contrivance  by  whic#  we  produce  an 
offedl,  or  accomplifli  an  end,  is  confidered  as  an  invention. 
Difcoveries  in  fcience,  therefore,  unlefs  they  are  made  by  acci- 
dent, imply  the  exercife  of  invention ; and,  accordingly,  the 
word  invention  Is  commonly  ufed  to  exprefs  originality  of 
genius  in  the  Sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  Arts.  It  Is  in  this 
general  fenfe  that  I employ  it  in ^he  following  obfervations. 

* 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  In  every  Inflance  of  invention, 
there  is  fome  new  idea,  or  fome  new  combination  of  Ideas, 
which  Is  brought  to  light  by  the  inventor  ; and  that,  although 
this  may  fometimes  happen,  in  a way  which  he  is  unable  to 
explain,  yet  when  a 'than  poffefles  an  habitual  fertility  of  inven- 
tion in  any  particular  Art  of  Science,  and  can  rely,  with  con- 
fidence, on  ms  inventive  powers,  whenever  he  is  called  upon 
to  exert  .thete  ; he  muft*  have  acquired,  by  previous  habits  of* 
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(ludy,  a command  over  thofe  clafTes  of  his  ideas,  which  arc 
fiibfervient  to  the  particular  effort  that  he  wifhes  to  make.  In 
what  manner  tliis  command  is  acquired,  it  is  not  poffible,  per- 
haps, to  explain  completely ; but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly 
in  the  two  following  ways.  In  the  firfl:  place,  by  his  habits  of 
fpeculation,  he  may  have  arranged  his  knowledge  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  may  render  it  eafy  for  him  to  combine,  at  pleafure, 
all  the  various  ideas  in  his  mind,  which  have  any  relation  to 
the  fubjefl:  about  which  he  is  occupied  : or  fecondly,  he  may 
have  learned  by  experience,  certain  general  rules,  by  means  of 
which,  he  can  dlredt  the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  thofe  chan- 
nels in  which  the  ideas  he  Is  in  quefl  of  may  be  moft  llkel]-^  to 
occur  to  him. 

I.  The  former  of  thefe  obfervations,  I fhall  not  flop  to 
illuftrate  particularly,  at  prefent ; as  the  fame  fubjedl  wdll  occur 
afterwards,  under  the  article  of  Memory.  It  is  fufficient  for 
my  purpofe,  in  this  Chapter,  to  remark,  that  as  habits  of  fpecu- 
lation have  a tendency  to  claffify  our  ideas,  by  leading  us  to  refer 
particular  fadls  and  particular  truths  to  general  principles  ; and 
as  it  is  from  an  approximation  and  comparifon  of  related  ideas, 
that  new  difcoverles  in  moft  inftances  refult ; the  knowledge  of 
the  philofopher,  even  fuppofing  that  it  Is  not  more  extenfive,  is 
arranged  In  a manner  much  more  favourable  to  invention,  than 
in  a mind  unaccuftomed  to  fyftem. 

How  ^much  invention  depends  on  a proper  combination  of 
the  materials  of  our  knowledge,  appears  from  the  refources 
which  occur  to  men  of  the  loweft  degree  of  ingenuity,  when 
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they  are  prefled  by  any  alarming  diflicuky  and  danger ; and 
from  the  unexpedfed  exertions  made  by  very  ordinary  cbarac* 
ters,  when  called  to  fituations  which  roufe  their  latent  powers. 
In  fuch  cafes,  I take  for  granted,  that  necefflty  operates  in  pro- 
ducing Invention,  chiefly  by  concentrating  the  attention  of  the 
mind  to  one  fet  of  ideas  ; by  leading  us  to  view  thefe  in  every 
light,  and  to  combine  them  varioufly  with  each  other.  As  the 
fame  idea  rnay  be  conne^led  with  an  infinite  variety  of  others 
by  different  relations  ; it  may,  according  to  circumftances,  at 
one  time,  fuggefl  one  of  thefe  ideas,  and,  at  another  time,  a 
different  one.  When  we  dwell  long  on  the  fame  idea,  we  ob- 
tain all  the  others  to  which  it  is  any  way  related,  and  thus  are 
furnifhed  with  materials  on  which  our  powers  of  judgment  and 
reafoning  may  be  employed.  The  effed:  of  the  divifion  of 
labour,  in  multiplying  mechanical  contrivances,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained partly  on  the  fame  principle.  It  limits  the  attention  to 
a particular  fubjed;,  and  familiarifes  to  the  mind  all  the  poffiblc 
combinations  of  ideas  which  have  any  relation  to  it. 

These  obfervatlons  fuggeft  a remarkable  difference  between 
Invention  and  Wit.  The  former  depends,  in  moft  inftances,  on  a 
combination  of  thofe  ideas,  which  are  conneded  by  the  lefs  ob- 
vious principles  of  affociation  ; and  it  may  be  called  forth  in  almoft 
any  mind  by  the  preffure  of  external  circumftances.  The  ideas 
which  muft  be  combined,  In  order  to  produce  the  latter,  are 
chiefly  fuch  as  are  afibciated  by  thofe  fiighter  connexions  which 
take  place  when  the  mind  is  carelefs  and  difengaged.  “ If  you 

have  real  wit,”  fays  Lord  Chefterfield,”  “ it  w’ill  flow  fpon- 
■ . taneoufly,  and  you  need  not  aim  at  it ; far  in  that  cafe,  the 
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‘‘  rule  of  the  gofpel  Is  reverfed  ; and  It  will  prove,  feek  and 
you  ihall  not  find.”  Agreeably  to  this  obfervation,  wit  is  pro- 
moted by  a certain  degree  of  intoxication,  which  prevents  the 
exercife  of  that ' attention,  which  is  neceffary  for  invention  in. 
matters  of  Science.  Hence  too  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  the 
reputation  of  Wits,  are  commonly  men  confident  in  their  own 
powers,  who  allow  the  train  of  their  ideas  to  follow',  in  a great 
meafure,  its  natural  courfe ; and  hazard,  In  company,  every 
thing,  good  or  bad,  that  occurs  to  them.  Men  of  modefty  and 
tafte  feldom  attempt  wit  in  a promifcuous  fociety ; or  if  they 
are  forced  to  make  fuch  an  exertion,  they  are  feldom  fuccefsfuL 
Such  men,  however,  in  the  circle  of  their  friends,  to  whom 
they  can  unbofom  themfelves  without  referve,  are  frequently 
the  moll  amufing  and  the  mbfl;  interefting  of  companions  ; a& 
the  vivacity  of  their  wit  Is  tempered  by  a correct  judgment,  and 
refined  manners ; and  as  its  effedl  is  heightened  by  that  fenfibi- 
iity  and  delicacy,  with  which  we  fo  rarely  find  it  accompanied 
in  the  common  intercourfe  of  life. 


When  a man  of  wit  makes  an  exertion  to  diftinguilh  him- 
lelf,  his  failles  are  commonly  too  far  fetched  to  pleafe.  He 
brings  his  mind  Into  a Hate  approaching  to  that  of  the  inventor, 
and  becomes  rather  ingenious  than  witty.  This  is  often  the 
cafe  with  the  writers  whom  Johnfon  diftingullhes  by  the  name 
of  the  Metaphyfical  Poets. 


Those  powers  of  invention,  which  neceffity  occafionally 
calls  forth  in  uncultivated  minds,  fome  individuals  poflefs  habi- 
tually. The  related  ideas  which,  in  the  cafe  of  the  former,  are 
’ brought 
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brought  together  by  the  flow  efforts  of  attention  and  recollec-  ^ 
tion,  prefent  themfelves  to  the  latter,  in  confequence  of  a more 
fyftematical  arrangement  of  their  knowledge.  The  inftantane- 
oufnefs  with  which  fuch  remote  combinations  are  effected,  fome- 
times  appears  fo  wonderful,  that  we  are  apt  to  afcribe  it  to 
fomething  like  infpiration ; but  It  mufl  be  remembered,  that 
when  any  fubjedt  ftrongly  and  habitually  occupies  the  thoughts, 

It  gives  us  an  intereft  in  the  obfervation  of  the  moft  trivial  cir-' 
cumflance  which  we  fufpedt  to  have  any  relation  to  it,  however 
diflant;  and  by  thus  rendering  the  common  objecls  and  occur- 
rences which  the  accidents  of  life  prefent  to  us,  fubfervlent  to 
one  particular  employment  of  the  intelledtual  powers,  eflablifhes 
in  the  memory  a conned:ion  between  our  favourite  purfult,  and 
all  the  materials  with  which  experience  and  reflexion  have  fup- 
plied  us  for  the  farther  profecution  of  It. 

II.  I OBSERVED,  in  the  fecond  place,  that  Invention  may  be 
facilitated  by  general  rules,  which  enable  the  Inventor  to  diredt 
the  train  of  his  thoughts  into  particular  channels.  Thefe  rules 
(to  afcertain  which,  ought  to  be^ne  principal  objedt  of  the  lo- 
gician) will  afterwards  fall  under  my  confideration,  when  I 
come  to  examine  thofe  intelledlual  proceffes  which  are  fubfer- 
vlent to  the  dlfcovery  of  truth.  At  prefent,  I fhall  confine 
myfelf  to  a few  general  remarks  ; in  flating  which,  I have  no 
other  aim  than  to  fhew,  to  how  great  a degree  invention  de- 
pends on  cultivation  and  habit,  even  in  thofe  fciences  in  which 
it  Is  generally  fuppofed,  that  every  thing  depends  on  natural 
genius, 
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When  we  confider  the  geometrical  clifcoveries  the  an^- 
tients,  in  the  form  in  which  they  are  exhibited  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  works  which  have  furvived  to  our  times,  it  is  fel- 
dom  polTible  for  us  to  trace  the  fteps  by  which  they  were  led  to 
their  conclufions  : and,  indeed,  the  objedls  of  this  fcience  are  fo 
unlike  thofe  of  all  others,  that  it  is  not  unnatural  for  a perfon 
when  he  enters  on  the  ftudy,  to  be  dazzled  by  its  novelty,  and 
to  form  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the  genius  of  thofe  men 
who  firlf  brought  to  light  fuch  a variety  of  truths,  fo  profound 
and  fo  remote  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  our  fpeculations. 
We  find,  however,  that  even  at  the  time  when  the  antlent 
analyfis  vras  unknown  to  the  moderns ; fuch  mathematicians  as 
had  attended  to  the  progrefs  of  the  mind  in  the  difeovery  of 
truth,  concluded  a priori^  that  the  difeoveries  of  the  Greek 
geometers  did  not,  at  firft,  occur  to  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  ftated  in  their  wudtings.  The  prevailing  opinion  was, 
that  they  had  been  poflefled  of  fome  fecret  method  of  invefti-' 
gation,  which  they  carefully  concealed  from  the  world ; and 
that  they  publifhed  the  refult  of  their  labours  in  fuch  a form,  as 
they  thought  would  be  moft  likely  to  excite  the  admiration  of 
their  readers.  “ O quam  bene  foret,”  fays  Petrus  Nonius^ 
fi  qui  in  fcientils  mathematicis  feripferint  authores,  feripta 
reliquiflent  inventa  fua  eadem  methodo,  et  per  eofdem  dif- 
curfus,  quibus  ipfi  in  ea  primum  inciderunt ; et  non,  ut  in 
‘‘  mechanica  loquitur  Arlfloteles  de  artificibus,  qui  nobis  foris 
oftendunt  fuas  quas  fecerint  machinas,  fed  artificlum  abfeon- 
dunt,  ut  magis  appareant  admirabiles.  Efl  utique  inventio 
in  arte  qualibet  diverfa  multum  a traditione  : neque  putan- 
dum  eft  plurimas  Euclidis  et  Archimedis  propofitiones  fuifle 
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ab  mis  ea  via  Inventas  qua  nobis  Illi^  pfas  tradiderunt 
The  revival  of  the  antient  analyfis,  by  fome  late  mathematicians 
in  this  country,  has,  in  part,  juftified  thefe  remarks,  by  {hew- 
ing to  how  great  a degree  the  inventive  powers  of  the  Greek 
‘ geometers  were  aided  by  that  method  of  invefligation  ; and  by 
exhibiting  fome  ftriking  fpecimens  of  addrefs  in  the  practical 
application  of  it. 


CHAP. 
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The  folutlon  of  problems,  Indeed,  it  may  be  fald,  is  but  one 
mode  in  which  mathematical  Invention  may  be  difplayed.  The 
difcovery  of  new  truths  Is  what  we  chiefly  admire  In  an  original 
genius ; and  the  method  of  analyfis  gives  us  no  fatlsfadlion  with 
refpedl  to  the  procefs  by  which  they  are  obtained. 

To  remove  this  difficulty  completely,  by  explaining  all  the 
various  ways  in  which  new  theorems  may  be  brought  to  light, 
would  lead  to  inquiries  foreign  to  this  work.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  render  the  procefs  of  the  mind,  on  fuch  occafions,  a little 
lefs  myfterious  than  it  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be ; it  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  the  moft  copious  fource  of  difcoveries 
is  the  invefligation  of  problems ; which  feldom  falls  (even  al- 
though we  (hould  not  fucceed  in  the  attainment  of  the  objedl; 
which  we  have  in  view)  to  exhibit  to  us  fome  relations 
formerly  unobferved  among  the  quantities  which  are  under 
confideratiori.  Of  fo  great  importance  is  it  to  concentrate 
the  attention  to  a particular  fubjedt,  and  to  check  that 

* See  fome  other  paffages  to  the  fame  purpofe,  quoted  from  different  writers, 
by  Dr.  Simfon,*  in  the  preface  to  his  Reftoration  of  the  Loci  Plani  of  Appollo- 
nius  Perg^eus,  Glafg.  1 749. 
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CHAP,  wandering  and  diffipated  habit  of  thought,  which,  in  the 
/ ■-  cafe  of  moft  perfons,  renders  their  fpeculations  barren  of  any 

profit  cither  to  themfelves  or  to  others.  Many  theorems,  too, 
have  been  fuggefted  by  analogy ; many  have  been  inveftigated 
from  truths  formerly  known  by  altering  or  by  generalifing  the 
hypothefis ; and  many  have  been  obtained  by  a fpecies  of  in- 
dud:Ion.  An  illuftration  of  thefe  various  proceffes  of  the  mind 
would  not  only  lead  to  new  and  curious  remarks,  but  would 
contribute  to  diminifh  that  blind  admiration  of  original  genius, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  obftacles  to  the  improvement  of 
fcience. 

The  hlftcry  of  natural  philofophy,  before  and  after  the  time 
of  Lord  Bacon,  affords  another  very  flriking  proof,  how  much 
the  powers  of  invention  and  difeovery  may  be  affifted  by  the 
ftudy  of  method  : and  in  all  the  fciences,  without  exception, 
whoever  employs  his  genius  with  a regular  and  habitual  fuc- 
cefs,  plainly  fliews,  that  it  is  by  means  of  general  rules  that  his 
inquiries  are  conducted.  Of  thefe  rules,  there  may  be  many 
which  the  inventor  never  ftated  to  himfelf  in  words  ; and,  per- 
haps, he  may  even  be  unconfeious  of  the  alTiftance  which  he 
derives  from  them  ; but  their  influence  ^ on  his  genius  appears 
unqueftioriably  from  the  uniformity  with  w^hich  it  proceeds ; 
and  In  proportion  as  they  can  be  afeertained  by  his  own  fpecu- 
lations, or  colledled  by  the  logician  from  an  examination  of  his 
refearches,  fimilar  powers  of  invention  will  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  other  men,  who  apply  themfelves  to  the  fame  ftudy. 

The  following  remarks,  which  a truly  philofophical  artift 
has  applied  to  painting,  may  be  extended,  with  fome  trifling 

II  ‘‘  alterations, 
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alterations,  to  all  the  different  employments  of  our  intelledual 
powers. 

‘‘  What  we  now  call  genius^  begins,  not  where  rules, 
abftradedly  taken,  end ; but  where  known,  vulgar,  and 
‘‘  trite  rules  have  no  longer  any  place.  ' It  muft  of  neceffity  be, 
“ that  works  of  genius,  as  well  as  every  other  effeft,  as  it 
muft  have  its  caufe,  muft  llkewife  have  its  rules ; it  cannot 
be  by  chance,  that  excellencies  are  produced  with  any  con- 
‘‘  ftancy,  or  any  certainty,  for  this  is  not  the  nature  of  chance ; 
“ but  the  rules  by  which  men  of  extraordinary  parts,  and  fuch 
as  arc  called  men  of  genius,  work,  are  either  fuch  as  they 
dlfcover  by  their  own  peculiar  obfervation,  or  of  fuch  a nice 
texture  as  not  eafily  to  admit  handling  or  expreffing  in 
words. 

‘‘  Unsubstantial,  however,  as  thefe  rules  may  feera, 
and  difficulc  as  it  may  be  to  convey  them  in  writing,  they 
are  ftill  feen  and  felt  in  the  mind  of  the  artift  ; and  he 
works  from  them  with  as  much  certainty,  as  if  they  were 
embodied,  as  I may  fay,  upon  paper.  It  is  true,  thefe  re- 
fined  principles  cannot  be  always  made  palpable,  like  the 
“ more  grofs  rules  of  Art ; yet  it  docs  not  follow,  but  that  the 
mind  may  be  put  in  fuch  a train,  that  it  fhall  perceive,  by  a 
‘‘  kind  of  fcientific  fenfe,  that  propriety,  which  words  can  but 
very  feebly  fuggeft 


* Difcourfes  by  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds. 
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SECTION  V. 


/jppUcation  of  the  Principles  fated  in  the  foregoing  Se&ions  of 
this  Chapter^  to  explain  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming. 


W'  TH  refpe£t  to  the  Phenomena  of  Dreaming,  three  dif- 
ferent queftions  may  be  propofed.  Firfl; ; What  Is  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep  ? or,  in  other  words,  wliat  faculties 
then  continue  to  operate,  and  what  faculties  are  then  fufpended  ? 
Secondly  ; how  far  do  our  dreams  appear  to  be  influenced  1^ 
our  bodily  fenfations  ; and  in  what  refpedts  d^  they  vary,'^- 
cording  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  body  in  health,  and  in 
ficknefs  ? Thirdly  ; what  is  the  change  which  fleep  produces'^ 
thofe  parts  of  the  body^  with  which  our  mental  operations  are 
more  immediately  connedled  ; and  how  does  this  change  ope- 
rate, in  diverfifying,  fo  remarkably,  the  phenomena  >rflich  our 
minds  then  exhibit,  from  thofe  of  which  we  are  confcious  in 
our  waking  hours  ? Of  thefe  three  queftions,  the  firfl;  belongs  to 
the  Philofophy  of  the  Human  Mind  ; and  it  is  to  this  queftion 
that  the  following  inquiry  is  almofl  entirely  confined.  The 
fecond  is  more  particularly  interefting  to  the  medical  inquirer, 
and  does  not  properly  fall  under  the  plan  of  this  work.  The 
third  feems  to  me  to  relate  to  a fubjefl,  which  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  human  faculties. 


It 
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It  will  be  granted,  that,  if  we  could  afcertain  the  ftate  of  the  ^ 

mind  in  fleep,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  refolve  the  various  phenomena  v— — * 

of  dreaming  into  a fmaller  number  of  more  general  principles ; 
and  ftill  more,  if  we  could  refolve  them  into  one  general  fa(T  ; 
we  Ihould  be  advanced  a very  important  ftep  in  our  inquiries 
upon  this  fubjed; ; even  although  we  fliould  find  it  impoflible 
to  ihew,  in  what  manner  this  change  in  the  ftate  of  the  mind 
refults  from  the  change  which  fleep.  produces  in  the  ftate  of  the 
body.  Such  a ftep  would  at  leaft  gratify,  to  a certain  extent, 
that  difpofition  of  our  nature  which  prompts  us  to  afcend  from 
particular  fads  to  general  laws  ; and  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  our  phllofophical  refearches : and,  in  the  prefent  Inftance,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  it  carries  us  as  far  as  our  iraperfed:  ’ 
faculties  enable  us  to  proceed. 

In  conduding  this  inquiry  with  refped  to  the  ftate  o.f'.the 
mind  in  fleep,  it  feems  .reifonable  to  exped,  that  fome  light  may 
be  obtained,  from  an  examiaation  of  the  circumftaiices  which 
accelerate  or  retard  its  approach  ; for  when  we  are  dlfpofed  to 
reft,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  that  the.  ftate  oft  the  mind  ap- 
proaches to  its  ftate  in  fleep,  more  nearly,  than  when-b\ye..feel 
ourfelves  alive  and  adive,  and  capable  of  applying  all  our  va- 
rious faculties  to  their  proper  purpofes^ 

% 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  approach  of  fleep 
is  accelerated  by  every  circumftance  which  diminiflies  or  fiif-  ] - 

pends  the  exercife  of  the  mental  powers ; and  is  retarded  by,  ^ 
everything  wdiich  has  a contrary  tendency.  AVhen'> we,wrftx 
for  fleep,  we  naturally  endeavour  to  withhold,  as  much  as  pof- 

T t . fible^ 
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CHAP,  fible,  all  the  a£live  exertions  of  the  mind,  by  difengaging  our 
« _ — > attention  from  every  interefling  fubjedt  of  thought.  When  we 

are  difpofed  to  keep  awake,  we  naturally  lix  our  attention  on 

fome  fubjedt  which  is  calculated  to  afford  employment  to  our 
intelledual  powers,  or  to  roufe  and  exercife  the  adlive  principles 
of  our  nature. 

It  is  well  known,  that  there  is  a particular  clafs  of  founds 
which  cOmpofe  us  to  deep.  The  hum  of  bees  ; the  murmur 
. of  a fountain;  the  reading  of  an  uninterefting  difcourfe ; have 

ir  this  tendency  in  a remarkable  degree.  If  we  examine  this  clafs 

of  founds,  we  (hall  find  that  it  confifls  wholly  of  fuch  as  are 
/ fitted  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  its  own 

i thoughts ; and  are,  at  the  fame  time,  not  fufficiently  interefling, 

\ 

; to  engage  its  attention  to  themfelvea. 

A It  is  alfo  matter  of  common  obfervation,  that  children  and 

perfons  of  little  reflexion,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  about  fen- 
fible  objedls,  and  whofe  mental  adlivity  is,  in  a great  meafure, 
fufpended,  as  foon  as  their  perceptive  powers  are  unemployed; 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  continue  awake,  when  they  are 
deprived  of  their  ufual  engagements.  The  fame  thing  has 
been  remarked  of  favages,  whofe  time,  like  that  of  the  lower 
animals,  is  almoft  completely  divided  between  fleep  and  their 
bodily  exertions 

From 

* The  exiftence  of  the  Negro  flaves  m America,  appears  to  participate 
more  of  fenfation  thaa  refledlion.  To  this  mull  be  aferibed,  their  difpofition 

“ to 
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From  a confideration  of  thefe  fads.  It  feems  reafonable  to  c H^A  P 
conclude,  that  in  fleep  thofe  operations  of  the  mind  are  ful-  u — 
pended,  which  depend  on  our  volition ; for  if  it  be  certain, 
that  before  we  fall  afleep,  we  muft  with-hold,  as  much  as  we 
are  able,  the  exercife  of  all  our  different  powers  ; it  is  fcarcdly 
to  be  imagined,  that,  as  foon  as  lleep  commences,  thefe  powers 
fhould  again  begin  to  be  exerted.  The  more  probable  conclu- 
fion  Is,  that  when  we  are  defirous  to  procure  fkep,  we  bring 
both  mind  and  body,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  into  that  ftate  in 
which  they  are  to  continue  after  fleep  commences.  The  differ- 
ence, therefore,  between  the  flate  of  the  mind  when  we  are 
inviting  fleep,  and  when  we  are  aftually  afleep,  is  this ; that  in 
the  former  cafe,  although  its  adive  exertions  be  fufpended,  we 
can  renew  them,  if  we  pleafe.  In  the  other  cafe,  the  will  lofes 
Its  Influence  over  all  our  powers  both  of  mind  and  body ; in 
confequence  of  fome  phyfical  alteration  in  the  fyftem,  which 
we  fhall  never,  probably,  be  able  to  explain. 

4 In  order  to  illuftrate  this  conclufion  a little  farther,  it  may  he 
proper  to  remark,  that  if  the  fufpenfion  of  our  voluntary  opera- 
tions in  fleep  be  admitted  as  a fad:,  there  are  only  two  fuppo- 
fitions  which  can  be  formed  concerning  its  caufe.  The  one  is, 
that  the  power  of  volition  is  fufpended  ; the  other,  that  the  will . 
lofes  its  influence  over  thofe  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  thofe 
members  of  the  body,  which,  during  our  waking  hours,  are 


to  fleep  when  abflraded  from  their  diverfions,  and  unemployed  in  their  la- 
hour.  An  animal  whofe  body  is  at  reft,  and  who  does  not  refled,  muft  be 
‘‘  difpofed  to  fleep  of  courfed*  Notes  on  Virginia^  by  Mr,  Jefferson,  p..  25^. 

T t 2 fubjeded 
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C H A p»  fubjeded  to  its  authority.  If  it  can  be  fhewn,  then,  that  the 

V • 

former  fuppofition  is  not  agreeable  to  fad,  the  truth  of  the  lat"« 
ter  feems  to  follow  as  a neceiTary  confequence. 

I.  That  the  power  of  volition  is  not  fufpended  daring  deep, 
appears  from  the  efforts  which  we  are  confcioiis  of  making 
•while  in  that  fituation.  We  dream,  for  example,  that  we  are 
in  danger  ; and  we  attenapt  to  call  out  for  affiftance.  The 
attempt,  indeed,  is,  in  general,  unfuccefsful ; and  the 
founds  which  we  emit,  are  feeble  and  indiftind : but  this 
only  confirms,  or,  rather,  is  a neceffary  confequence  of  the 
fuppofition,  tliat,  in  lleep,  the  connexion  between  the  will  and 
our  voluntary  operations,  is  difturbed,  or  iaierrupted.  Th-c 
continuance  of  the  power  of  volition  is  dernonftrated  by  the 
effort,  however  ineffeduah 

In  like  manner,  in  the  courfe  of  an  alarming  drearn,  we  are 
• fometimes  confeious  of  making  an  exertion  to  fave  ourfelves,  by 
flight,  from  an  apprehended  danger  ; but  la  f'pite  of  all  our 
efforts,  we  continue  in  bed.  In  fuch  cafes,  we  commonly 
dream,  that  we  are  attempting  to  efcape,  and  are  prevented  by 
fome  external  obftacle  ; but  the  fad  feems  to  be,  that  the  body 
is,  at  that  time,  not  fubjed  to  the  will.  In  the  difturbed  reft 
which  we  fometimes  have  when  the  body  is  Indifpofed,  the 
mind  appears  to  retain  fome  power  over  it ; but  as,  even  in 
thefe  cafes,  the  motions  winch  are  made,  confifl;  rather  of  a ge- 
neral agitation  of  the  whole  fyftem,  than  of  the  regular  exertion 
of  ,a  particular  member  of  it,  with  a view  to  produce  a certain 
offed  5 it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that,  in  perfedly  found 

ileep, 
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fleepj  the  mind,  although  it  retains  the  power  of  volition,  C A P. 
retains  no  influence  whatever  over  the  bodily  organs.  _ 

2.  The  fame  conclufion  is  confirmed  by  a different  view  of 
the  fubjeft.  It  is  probable,  as  was  already  obferved,  that  when 
we  are  anxious  to  procure  fleep,  the  ftate  into  which  we  natu- 
rally bring  the  mind,  approaches  to  its  ftate  after  fleep  com-  . 
mences.  Now  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  means  which  nature 
directs  us  to  employ  on  fuch  occafions,  is  not  to  fufpend  the 
power  of  volition,  but  to  fufpend  the  exertion  of  thofe  powders 
whofe  exercife  depends  on  volition.  If  it  were  neceflary  that 
volition  ftiould  be  fufpended  before  w^e  fall  afleep,  it  would 
be  impoffible  for  us,  by  our  own  efforts,  to  haften  the  monient 
of  reft.  The  very  fuppofition  of  fuch  efforts  is  abfurd  ; for  it 
implies  a continued  will  to  fufpend  the  ads  of  the  will. 

According  to  the  foregoing  doctrine  with  refpe£l  to  the 
ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep,  the  effect  which  is  produced  on  our 
mental  operations,  is  ftrikingly  analogous  to  that  which  is  pro“ 
duccd  on  our  bodily  powers.  From  the  obfervations  which  have 
been  already  made,  it  is  manifeft,  that  in  fleep,  the  body  is,  in 
a very  inconfidex^able  degree,  if  at  all,  fubjedt  to  our  command. 

The  vital  and  involuntary  motions,  however,  fuffer  no  inter- 
ruption,  but  go  on  as  when  we  are  awake,  in  confequence  of 
the  operation  of  fome  caufe  unknown  to  us,  la  like  manner, 
it  would  appear,  that  thofe  operations  of  the  mind  which  de- 
pend on  our  volition  are  fufpended  ; wliile  certain  other  opera- 
tions are,  at  leaft  occafionally,  carried  on.  This  analogy  natu- 
rally fuggefts  the  idea,  that  ali  our  mental  operations,  Vv^hich  are 

4 ■ independent  ^ 
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Independent  of  our  will,  may  continue  during  fleep ; and  that 
the  phenomena  of  dreaming  may,  perhaps,  be  produced  by 
thefe,  diverfified  in  their  apparent  effetbs,  in  confequence  of  the 
fufpenfion  of  our  voluntary  powers. 

If  the  appearances  which  the  mind  exhibits  during  fleep, 
are  found  to  be  explicable  on  this  general  principle,  it  will 
polfefs  all  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  fubjecl  ad- 
mits of. 

It  was  formerly  fhewm,  that  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind 
does  not  depend  immediately  on  our  will,  but  is  regulated  by 
certain  general  laws  of  aflbciation.  At  the  fame  time,  it  ap- 
peared, that  among  the  various  fubjed:s  which  thus  fpontane- 
oufly  prefent  themfelves  to  our  notice,  we  have  the  power  of 
fmgling  out  any  one -that  we  chufe  to  confider,  and  of  making 
it  a particular  objed:  of  attention ; and  that  by  doing  fo,  we  ' 
not  only  can  flop  the  train  that  would  otherwife  have  fucceeded, 
but  frequently  can  divert  the  current  of  our  thoughts  into  a new 
channel.  It  alfo  appeared,  that  we  have  a power  (which  may 
be  much  improved  by  exercife)  of  recalling  paft  occurrences  to 
the  memory,  by  a voluntary  effort  of  recolledion. 

The  indlreB  influence  which  the  mind  thus  pofleffes  over  the 
train  of  its  thoughts  is  fo  great,  that  during  the  whole  time  we 
are  awake,  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  in  which  we  fall  into  what 
is  called  a reverie,  and  fuffer  our  thoughts  to  follow  their  natu- 
ral courfe,  the  order  of  their  fucceffion  is  always  regulated 
more  or  lefs  by  the  will.  The  will,  indeed,  in  regulating  the 

train 
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train  of  thought,  can  operate  only  (as  I already  Ihewed)  by  avail- 
ing itfelf  of  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  affociation  ; but  ftill  It  has 
the  power  of  rendering  this  train  very  different  from  what 
it  would  have  been,  if  thefe  laws  had  taken  place  without  its 
interference. 


C H A 
V. 


From  thefe  principles,  combined  with  the  general  fad:  which 
I have  endeavoured  to  eftablifh,  with  refped  to  the  fldte  of  the 
mind  in  lleep,  two  obvious  confequences  follow : Firfl:,  That 
when  we  are  in  this  fituation,  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts,  in 
fo  far  as  it  depends  on  the  laws  of  affociation,  may  be  carried 
on  by  the  .operation  of  the  fame  unknown  caufes  by  v/hich  it 
is  produced  while  we  are  awake;  and,  Secondly,  that  the  order 
of  our  thoughts.  In  thefe  two  ftates  of  the  mind,  muft  be  very 
different ; inafmuch  as,  in  the  one,  it  depends  folely  on  the 
laws  of  affociation  ; and  in  the  other,  on  thefe  laws  combined 
with  our  own  voluntary  exertions. 


In  order  to  afcertain  how  far  thefe  conclufions  are  agreeable 
to  truth,  it  is  neceffary  to  coinpare  them  with  the  known  phe- 
nomena of  dreaming.  For  which  purpofe,  I fhall  endeavour  to 
fliew,  Firft,  That  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  fame  general  laws  of  aflociation,  to  which  it  is  fub- 
jeded  while  we  are  awake  ; and  Secondly,  That  the  circumftances 
which  difcrlminate  dreaming  from  our  waking  thoughts,  are  fuch 
as  muft  neceffarily  arife  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of 
the  will. 


I.  That  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts  in  fleep,  Is  regulated 
by  the  -fame  general  laws  of  affociation,  which  influence  the 
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mind  while  we  are  awake,  appears  from  the  following  con- 
fiderations. 


I.  Our  dreams  are  frequently  fuggefled  to  us  by  bodily 
fenfations  : and  with  thefe,  it  is  w^ell  known,  from  what  we 
experience  while  awake,  that  particular  ideas  are  frequently 
very  ftrongly  aflbciated.  I have  been  told  by  a friend,'  that, 
having  occafion,  in  confequence  of  an  indifpofition,  to  ap- 
ply a bottle  of  hot  water  to  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed,  he 
dreamed  that  he  was  making  a journey  to  the  top  of  Mount 
^.tna,  and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  almoft  infup- 
portable.  Another  perfon,  having  a blifter  applied  to  his  head, 
dreamed  that  he  was  fcalped  by  a party  of  Indians.  I believe 
every  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  dreaming,,  will  recolleft  irt- 
ftances,  in  his  own  cafe,  of  a fimilar  nature. 


e.-OuR  dreams  are  influenced  by  the  prevailing  temper  of  the 
mind  ; and  vary,  in  their  complexion,  according  as  our  habi- 
tual difpofition,  at  the  time,  inclines  us  to  cheerfulnefs  or  to 
melancholy.  Not  that  this  obfervation  holds  without  excep- 
tion ; but  it  holds  fo  generally,  as  mufl  convince  us,  that  the 
ftate  of  our  fpirits  has  fome  effed:  on  our  dreams,  as  well  as 
on  our  waking  thoughts.  Indeed,  in  the  latter  cafe,  no  lefs 
than  in  the  former,  this  effed:  may  be  coimterad:ed,  or  modi- 
fied, by  various  other  clrcumflances. 

After  having  made  a narrow  efcape  from  any  alarming 
danger,  we  are  apt  to  awake,  in  the  courfe  of  our  fleep,  with 
fiidden  ftartings ; imagining  that  we  are  drowning,  or  on  the 

brink 
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brink  of  a precipice.  A fevere  misfortune,  which  has  aflfefted 
the  mind  deeply,  influences  our  dreams  in  a fimilar  way ; and 
fuggefts  to  us  a variety  of  adventures,  analogous,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  to  that  event  from  which  our  diflrefs  arifes.  Such,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  were  the  dreams  of  the  forfaken  Dido. 


— — ■■  Agit  ipfe  furentem. 

In  fomnis  ferus  i^lneas ; femperque  relinqui, 
Sola  fibi ; Temper  longam  incomitata  videtur. 
Ire  viam,  et  Tyrios  deferta  quccrere  terra/' 


3.  Our  dreams  are  influenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of 
alfociation  while  awake. 

In  a former  part  of  this  work,  I confidered  the  extent  of  that 
power  which  the  mind  may  acquire  over  the  train  of  its 
^thoughts ; and  I obferved,  that  thofe  intellediual  diverfitles  among 
men,  which  we  commonly  refer  to  peculiarities  of  genius',  are, 
at  leafl:  in  a great  meafure,  refolvable  into  differences  in  their 
habits  of  affbciation.  One  man  pofTelfes  a rich  and  beautiful 
fancy,  which  is  at  all  times  obedient  to  his  will.  Another 
pofleffes  a quicknefs  of  recolledlion,  which  enables  him,  at  a 
moment’s  warning,  to  bring  together  all  the  refults  of  his  paft 
experience,  and  of  his  paft  reflexions,  which  can  be  of  ufe  for 

illuftrating  any  propofed  fubjeX.  ' A third  can,  without  effort, 

( 

colled  his  attention  to  the  moft  abftrad  queftions  in  philofo- 
phy ; can  perceive,  at  a glance,  the  fhorteft  and. the  moft  effec- 
tual procefs  for  arriving  at  the  truth  ; and  can  banifli  from  his 
mind  every  extraneous  idea,  which  fancy  or  cafual  affbciation 
may  fuggeft,  to  diftrad  his  thoughts,  or  to  miflead  his  judgment. 

U u A fourth 
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CHAP.  A fourth  unites  all  thefe  powers  in  a capacity  of  perceiving 
truth  with  an  almoft  Intuitive  rapidity  ; and  in  an  eloquence 
which  enables  him  to  command,  at  pleafure,  whatever  his  me- 
mory and  his  fancy  can  fupply,  to  illuftrate  and  to  adorn  it. 
The  occafional  exercife  which  fuch  men  make  of  their  powers, 
may  undoubtedly  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  to  be  unpremeditated 
or  unftudied  ; but  they  all  indicate  previous  habits  of  medita- 
J tion  or  ftudy,  as  unqueftionably,  as  the  dexterity  of  the  ex- 
pert accountant,  or  the  rapid  execution  of  the  profeffional 
mufician. 

% 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  Is  evident,  that  a train  of 
thought  which,  in  one  man,  would  require  a painful  effort  of 
ftudy,  may,  in  another,  be  almoft  fpontaneous : nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  reveries  of  ftudious  men,  even  when  they 
allow,  as  much  as  they  can,  their  thoughts,  to  follow  their  own 
courfe,  are  more  or  lefs  conned:ed  together  by  thofe  principles 
of  aflbeiation,  which  their  favourite  purfults  tend  more  particu- 
larly to  ftrengthen. 

The  Influence  of  the  fame  habits  may  be  traced  diftindlly  In 
fleep.  There  are  probably  few  mathematicians,  who  have  not 
dreamed  of  an  interefting  problem,  and  who  have  not  even 
fancied  that  they  were  profecuting  the  inveftigation  of  it  with 
much  fuccefs.  They  whofe  ambition  leads  them  to  the  ftudy  of 
eloquence,  are  frequently  confeious,  during  fleep,  of  a renewal 
of  their  daily  occupations;  and  fometimes  feel  themfelves 
pofTeffed  of  a fluency  of  fpeech,  which  they  never  experienced 
before.  The  Po«t,  in  his  dreams,  is  tranfported  into  Elyfium, 

- and 
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and  leaves  the  vulgar  and  unfatisfadory  enjoyments  of  huma- 
nity, to  dwell  in  thofe  regions  of  enchantment  and  rapture, 
which  have  been  created  by  the  divine  imaginations  of  Virgil 
and  of  Taflb. 

And  hither  Morpheus  fent  his  kindeft  dreams, 

Raifing  a world  of  gayer  tinft  and  grace ; 

O’er  which  were  fliadowy  cad  Elyfian  gleams. 

That  play’d,  in  waving  lights,  from  place  to  place. 

And  Ihed  a rofeate  fmile  on  Nature’s  face. 

Not  Titian’s  pencil  e’er  could  fo  array. 

So  fleece  with  clouds  the  pure  etherial  fpace ; 

Ne  could  it  e’er  fuch  melting  forms  difplay. 

As  loofe  on  flowery  beds  all  languilhingly  lay. 

No,  fair  illufions  ! artful  phantoms,  no  1 
My  mufe  will  not  attempt  your  fairy  land  : 

She  has  no  colours,  that  like  your’s  can  glow ; 

“ To  catch  your  vivid  fcenes,  too  grofs  her  hand^.” 

As  a farther  proof  that  the  fucceffion  of  our  thoughts  in 
dreaming,  is  influenced  by  our  prevailing  habits  of  afTociation ; 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fcenes  and  occurrences  which 
moft  frequently  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind  while  we  are 
afleep,  are  the  fcenes  and  occurrences  of  childhood  and  early 
youth.  The  facility  of  aflbciation  is  then  much  greater  than  in 
more  advanced  years ; and  although,  during  the  day,  the  me- 
mory of  the  events  thus  aflbciated,  may  be  banifhed  by  the 
objects  and  purfuits  which  prefs  upon  our  fenfes,  it  retains  a 

* Caflle  of  Indolence. 

Uu  2 more 
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^ ^ ^ more'  permanent  hold  of  the  mind  than  any  of  our  fubfequent  ac- 

V 9 

U — ^ quifitlons ; and,  like  the  knowledge  which  we  poffefs  of  our  mother 
tongue,  is,  as  it  were,  interwoven  and  incorporated  with  all  its  mofk 
effential  habits.  Accordingly,  in  old  men,  whofe  thoughts  are,  in 
a great  meafure,  difengaged  from  the  world,  the  tranfaflions  of 
their  middle  age,  which  once  feemed  fo  important,  are  often 
obliterated  ; while  the  mind  dwells,  as  in  a dream,  on  the  fports 
and  the  companions  of  their  infancy. 

I SHALL  only  obferve  farther,  on  this  head,  that  In  our 
dreams,  as  well  as  when  awake,  we  occafionally  make  ufe  of 
words  as  an  inftrument  of  thought.  Such  dreams,  hovrever, 
do  not  affedl  the  mind  with  fuch  emotions  of  pleafure  and  of 
pain,  as  thofe  In  .which  the  imagination  Is  occupied  with  parti- 
cular objects  of  fenfe.  The  effed;  of  philofophical  ftudles,  in 
habituating  the  mind  to  the  almoft  conftant  employment  of  this 
inftrument,  and  of  confequence,  its  effed:  in  weakening  the 
imagination,  was  formerly  remarked.  If  I am  not  miftaken, 
the  influence  of  thefe  circumftances  may  alfo  be  traced  in  the 
hiftory  of  our  dreams ; which,  in  youth,  commonly  Involve, 
in  a much  greater  degree,  the  exercife  of  imagination  ; and 
affed:  the  mind  with  much  more  powerful  emotions,  than  when 
we  begin  to  employ  our  maturer  faculties  in  more  general  and 
abftrad  fpeculations. 

From  thefe  different  obfervatlons,  we  are  authorifed  to 
conclude,  that  the  fame  laws  of  aflbciation  which  regulate  the 
train  of  our  thoughts  while  we  are  awake,  continue  to  operate 
during  fleep.  I now  proceed  to  confider,  how  far  the  cir- 
cumftances 
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cumftances  which  difcrirninate  dreaming  from  our  waking 
thoughts,  correfpond  with  thofe  which  might  be  expelled  to 
refult  from  the  fufpenfion  of  the  influence  of  the  will. 

I.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during  fleep,  all 
our  voluntary  operations,  fuch  as  recolledion,  reafonlng,  &c, 
mufl:  alfo  be  fufpended. 

That  this  really  is  the  cafe,  the  extravagance  and  incon- 
fiftency  of  our  dreams  are  fufficient  proofs.  We  frequently 
confound  together  times  and  places  the  mofl  remote  from  each 
other  ; and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  dream,  conceive  the  fame 
perfon  as  exifting  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Sometimes 
we  Imagine  ourfelves  converfing  with  a dead  friend,  without 
remembering  the  clrcumftance  of  his  death,  although,  perhaps, 
it  happened  but  a few  days  before,  and  affedled  us  deeply.  All 
this  proves  clearly,  that  the  fubjedts  which  then  occupy  our 
thoughts,  are  fuch  as  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind  fpon- 
taneoufly  ; and  that  we  have  no  power  of  employing  our  rea- 
fon  in  comparing  together  the  different  parts  of  our  dreams  ; or 
even  of  exerting  an  adl  of  recolledlion,  in  order  to  afeertain  how 
far  they  are  confiftent  and  pofllble. 

The  procelTes  of  reafonlng,  In  which  we  fometimes'  fancy 
ourfelves  to  be  engaged  during  fleep,  furnifh  no  exception  to 
the  foregoing  obfervation  ; for  although  every  fuch  procefs,  the 
firft  time  we  form  it,  implies  volition  ; and,  in  particular,  im- 
plies a recolledion  of  the  premifes,  till  we  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
fion  ; yet  when  a number  of  truths  have  been  often  prefented 

to 
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^ ^ P*  to  us  as  neceflarlly  connefled  with  each  other,  this  ferles  may 

afterwards  pafs  through  the  mind,  according  to  the  laws  of 
affociatlon,  without  any  more  a6tivity  oh  our  part,  than  in  thofe 
trains  of  thought  which  are  the  mofl;  loofe  and  incoherent. 
Nor  is  this  mere  theory.  I may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  every  man  accuftomed  to  dream,  whether  his  rea- 
fonings  during  fleep  do  not  feem  to  be  carried  on  without  any 
exertion  of  his  will ; and  with  a degree  of  facility,  of  which  he 
was  never  confcious  while  awake.  Mr.  Addifon,  in  one  of  his 
Spectators,  has  made  this  obfervation  ; and  his  teftlmony,  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  is  of  the  greater  weight,  that  he  had  no 
particular  theory  on  the  fubjeCt  to  fupport.  There  is  not,” 
(fays  he,)  a more  painful  aCtion  of  the  mind  than  invention, 
“ yet  in  dreams,  It  works  with  that  eafe  and  adtivity,  that  we 
‘‘  are  not  fenfible  when  the  faculty  is  employed,  ' For  inftance, 
I believe  every  one,  feme  time  or  other,  dreams  that  he  Is 
“ reading  papers,  books,  or  letters ; in  which  cafe  the  invert- 
tion  prompts  fo  readily,  that  the  mind  is  impofed  on,  and 
‘‘  miftakes  its  own  fuggeftions  for  the  compofition  of  ano- 
“ ther 


2,  If  the  Influence  of  the  will  during  fleep  be  fufpended, 
the  mind  will  remain  as  paffive,  while  its  thoughts  change 
from  one  fubjedt  to  another,  as  it  does  during  our  waking 
hours,  while  different  perceptible  objedts  are  prefehted  to  our 
fenfes. 

Of  this  paflive  ftate  of  the  mind  In  our  dreams,  It  is  unnecef- 
fary  to  multiply  proofs ; as  it  has  always  been  confidered  as  one 
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of  the  mofl  extraordinary  circumftances  with  which  they  are  ^ p. 

accompanied.  If  our  dreams,  as  well  as  our  waking  thoughts, 

were  fubjedl  to  the  wall,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude,  that,  in 

the  one  cafe,  as  well  as  in  the  other,  we  would  endeavour  to 

banifh,  as  much  as  we  could,  every  idea  which  had  a tendency 

to  difturb  us ; and  detain  thofe  only  which  we  found  to  be 

agreeable  ? So  far,  however,  is  this  power  over  our  thoughts 

from  being  exercifed,  that  w^e  are  frequently  oppreffed,  in  fpite 

of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  with  dreams  which  affe£t  us 

with  the  moft  painful  emotions.  And,  indeed,  it  is  matter  of 

vulgar  remark,  that  our  dreams  are,  in  every  cafe,  involuntary 

on  our  part ; and  that  they  appear  to  be  obtruded  on  us  by 

fome  external  caufe.  This  fait  appeared  fo  unaccountable  to 

the  late  Mr.  Baxter,  that  it  gave  rife  to  his  very  whimfical 

theory,  in  which  he  aferibes  dreams  to  the  immediate  influence 

of  feparate  fpirits  on  the  mind. 

3.  If  the  influence  of  the  will  be  fufpended  during  fleep,  the 
€072ceptions  which  we  then  form  of  fenfible  objedls,  will  be  at- 
tended with  a belief  of  their  real  exlftence,  as  much  as  the 
perception  of  the  fame  objects  is  while  we  are  awake. 

In  treating  of  the  power  of  Conception,  I formerly  ob- 
ferved,  that  our  belief  of  the  feparate  and  independent  exift- 
ence  of  the  objeds  of  our  perceptions,  is  the  refult  of  ex- 
perience ; w^hich  teaches  us  that  thefe  perceptions  do  not 
depend  on  our  will.  If  I open  my  eyes,  1 cannot  prevent  my- 
felf  from  feeing  the  profped  before  me.  The  cafe  is  different 
with  refpedt  to  our  conceptions.  While  they  occupy  the  mind, 

to 
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to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  I endeavoured  to  fliew, 
that  they  are  always  accompanied  with  belief;  but  as  we  can 
banifh  them  from  the  mind,  during  our  waking  hours,  at  plea- 
fure  ; and  as  the  momentary  belief  which  they  produce,  is  conti- 
nually checked  by  the  furrounding  objedts  of  our  perceptions,  we 
learn  to  confider  them  as  fidtions  of  our  own  creation ; and, 
excepting  in  fome  accidental  cafes,  pay  no  regard  to  them  in 
the  condudh  of  life.  If  the  dodtrinc,  however,  formerly  ftated 
with  refpedl  to  conception  be  juft,  and  if,  at  the  fame  time,  it 
be  allowed,  that  fteep  fufpends  .the  influence  of  the  will  over  the 
train  of  our  thoughts,  we  fhould  naturally  be  led  to  expedl, 
that  the  fame  belief  which  accompanies  perception  while  we 
are  awake,  fhould  accompany  the  conceptions  which  occur 
to  us  in  our  dreams.  It  is  fcarcely  iiecefTary  for  me  to  re- 
mark, how  ftrikingly  this  conclufion  coincides  with  acknow* 
ledged  fadls. 

May  it  not  be  confidered  as  fome  confirmation  of  the  fore- 
going dodtrliie,  that  when  opium  fails  in  producing  complete 
fleep,  it  commonly  produces  07ie  of  the  effedls  of  fleep,  by  fuf- 
pending  the  adtivity  of  the  mind,  and  throwing  it  into  a reverie; 
and  that  while  we  are  in  this  ftate,  our  conceptions  frequently 
afledl  us  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if  the  objedls  conceived 
were  prefent  to  our  fenfes ? 

\ 

Another  circumftance  wfith  refpedt  to  our  conceptions 
during  fleep,  deferves  our  notice.  As  the  fifl^jects  which  we 

* See  the  'BaroA  Be  Tott’s  /Account  of  the  Opium-takers  at  Conftanti- 
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- then  think  iipoHj  occupy  the  mind  exclufively  ; and  as  the  at'- 
tention  is  not  diverted  by  the  objects  of  our  external  fenfes,  our 
conceptions  mufi:  be  proportionably  lively  and  fleady.  Every 
perfon  knovi^s  how  faint  the  conception  is  which  we  form  of 
any  thing,  with  our  eyes  open,  in  comparifon  of  what  we  can 
form  wdth  our  eyes  Ihut : and  tiiat,  in  proportion  as  we  can 
fufpend  the  exercifc  of  all  our  other  fenfes,  the  livelinefs  of  our 
conception  increafes.  To  this  caufe  is  to  be  afcribed,  in  part, 
the  effecfc  which  the  dread  of  fpirits  in  the  dark,  has  on  fome 
perfons,  who  are  fully  convinced  in  fpeculatlon,  that  their  appre- 
henfions  are  groundlefs ; and  to  this  alfo  is  owing,  the  effe£l  of 
any  accidental  perception  in  giving  them  a momentary  relief 
from  their  terrors.  Hence  the  remedy  which  nature  points  out 
to  us,  when  we  find  ourfelves  overpowered  by  Imagination.  If 
every  thing  around  us  be  filent,  we  endeavour  to  create  a 
noife,  by  fpeaking  aloud,  or  beating  with  our  feet ; that  Is, 
we  ftrive  to  divert  the  attention  from  the  fubjeds  of  our  ima- 
gination, by  prefenting  an  objeft  to  our  powers  of  perception. 
The  conclufion  which  I draw  from  thefe  obfervatlons  is,  that, 
as  there  is  no  ftate  of  the  body  in  which  our  perceptive  powers 
are  fo  totally  unemployed  as  in  deep,  it  is  natural  to  think,  that 
the  objeds  which  we  conceive  or  imagine,  muft  then  make  an 
impreffion  on  the  mind,  beyond  comparifon  greater,  than  any 
thing  of  which  we  can  have  experience  wlille  awake. 

The  phenomena  wdiich  we  have  hitherto  explained,  take 
place  when  deep  feems  to  be  laisarly- complete  ; that  is,  when 
the  mind  lofes  its  Influence  over  all  thofe  powers  whofe  exer- 
cife  depends  on  its  wHL  There  are,  hov/ever,  many  cafes  in 

X X which 
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P-  which  lleep  feems  to  be  partial ; that  is,  when  the  mliid  lofes 
/ its  influence  over  fame  powers,  and  retains  it  over  others.  In 
the  cafe  of  the  fomfiambiiU^  it  retains  its  power  over  the  limbs, 
but  it  poflelfes  no  influence  over  its  own  thoughts,  and  fcarcely 
any  over  the  body  ; excepting  thofe  particular  members  of  it 
which  are  employed  in  walking.  In  madnefs,  the  power  of 
i the  will  over  the  body  remains  undiminiflied,  while  its  in- 
\fluence  in  regulating  the  train  of  thought  is  in  a great  mea- 
Ifure  fufpended  ; either  in  confequence  of  a particular  idea,  which 
engrofles  the  attention,  to  the  exclufion  of  every  thing  elfe,  and 
which  we  find  it  ImpoflTible  to  banifli  by  our  efforts ; or  In  con-- 
fequence  of  our  thoughts  fucceeding  each  other  with  fuch  ra- 
pidity, that  we  are  unable  to  flop  the  train.  In  both  of  thefe 
kinds  of  madnefs,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  conceptions  or 
imaginations  of  the  mind  becoming  independent  of  our  will, 
they  are  apt  to  be  miftaken  for  actual  perceptions,  and  to  aftedl 
us  in  the  fame  manner. 

By  means  of  this  fuppofition  of  a partial  fleep,  any  apparent 
exceptions  which  the  hiftory  of  dreams  may  afford  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  already  ftated,  admit  of  an  eafy  explanation. 

Upon  reviewing  the  foregoing  obfervatlons,  it  does  not 
occur  to  me,  that  I have  In  any  Inftance  tranfgreffed  thofe  rules 
of  philofophifing,  which,  fince  the  time  of  Newton,  are 
commonly  appealed  to,  as  the  tefts  of  found  inveftigation. 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  I have  not  fuppofed  any  caufes  which 
are  not  known  to  exift  ; and  fecondly,  I have  fliewn,  that  the 
phenomena  under  our  confideration  are  neceifary  confequences 

of 
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of  the  caufes  to  which  I have  referred  them.  I have  not  fup-  CHAP 

V • 

pofed,  that  the  mind  acquires  in  fleep,  any  new  faculty  of  which 
we  are  not  confcious  while  awake ; but  only  (what  we  know 
to  be  a fa£t)  that  it  retains  fame  of  its  powers,  while  the  exer- 
cife  of  others  is  fufpended : and  I have  deduced  fynthetically, 
the  known  phenomena  of  dreaming,  from  the  operation  of  a 
particular  clafs  of  our  faculties,  uncorrefted  by  the  operation  of 
another.  I flatter  myfelf,  therefore,  that  this  inquiry  will  not 
only  throw  fome  light  on  the  ftate  of  the  mind  in  fleep;  but 
that  it  will  have  a tendency  to  illuftrate  the  mutual  adaptation 
and  fubferviency  which  exifts  among  the  different  parts  of  our 
conftitution,  when  we  are  in  complete  poireflron  of  all  the  fa- 
culties and  principles  which  belong  to  our  nature  % 

^ See  Note  [O]. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH, 

PART  SECOND. 

Of  the  Influence  of  AfTociation  on  the  IntelleQual  and  on 

the  Adive  Powers.  - 


SECTION  L 

Of  the  Infuencc  of  cafual  Affociations  on  our  fpe(Mlatrcc 

C07lclllfi072S, 

C H A P.  H E AfTociation  of  Ideas  has  a tendency  to  v^^arp  our  fpecu- 
p A i^T  ir.  lative  opinions  chiefly  in  the  three  following  ways  : 

First,  by  blending  together  In  our  apprehenfionsi  things 
which  are  really  diftind:  in  their  nature ; fo  as  to  Introduce 
perplexity  and  error  into  every  procefs  of  reafoning  in,  which 
they  are  Involved. 

Secondly,  by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations  of  the 
future  from  the  paft,  which  our  conftitutiori  difpofes  us  tQ 
form,  and  which  are  the  great  foundation  of  our  condud  in 
life. 

Thirdly, 


■ N 

\ 
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Thirdly,  by  connecting  in  the  mind  erroneous  opinions,  ^ 

\Ylth  truths  which  Irreriitibly  command  our  afl'ent,  and  wdsich  Part  IL 
we  feel  to  be  of  importance  to  human  happinefs. 


A SHORT  illuftration  of  thefe  remarks,  wnll  throw  light  on 
the  origin  of  various  prejudices;  and  may,  perhaps,  fuggeft 
fome  practical  hints  wuth  refpeCt  to  the  conduCt  of  the  under- 
flanding. 

I.  I FORMERLY  had  occafion  to  mention  feveral  inftances  of 
very  intimate  affbclations  formed  between  two  ideas  which  have 
no  neceffary  connexion  with  each  other.  One  of  the  moft  re- 
markable is,  that  which  ekifts  in  every  perfon’s  mind  between 
the  notions  of  colour  and  of  etctenfion.  The  former  of  thefe 
words  expreffes  (at  lead  in  the  fenfe  in  which  we  commonly 
employ  it)  a fenfatlon  in  the  mind  ; the  latter  denotes  a quality 
of  an  external  objeCl ; fo  that  there  is,  in  faCl,  no  more 
connexion  betw’eeri  the  two  notions,  than  betw^een  thofe'  of 
pain  and  'oTToIidity ; and  yet,  in  confequence  of  our  al- 
ways perceiving  extenfion,  at  the  fame  time  at  wdiich  the 
fenfation  of  colour  is  excited  in  the  mind,  . we  find  it  Impoffible 

j .r  ' 

to  think  of  that  fenfation,  without  conceiving  extenfion  along 
with  It. 

I 

i 

w 

Another  intimate  aflbciation  Is  formed  in  every  mind  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  /pace  and  of  time.  When  we  think  of  an 


See  Note  [Pj. 
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C 11^  A p.  interval  of  duration,  we  always  conceive  it  as  fomething  ana- 
Part  II.  logous  to  a line,  and  we  apply  the  fame  language  to  both  fub- 
jecls.  We  fpeak  of  a long  and  Jloort  tlme^  as  well  as  of  a long 
and  f!:ort  dijlance ; and  we  are  not  confcious  of  any  metaphor 
in  doing  fo.  Nay,  fo  very  perfed:  does  the  analogy  appear  to 
us,  that  Bofcovich  mentions  it  as  a curious  circumftance,  that 
extenfion  fhould  have  three  dimenfions,  and  duration  only 
one. 

This  apprehended  analogy  feems  to  be  founded  wholly 
on  an  affociation  between  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  of  time, 
arifing  from  our  always  meafuring  the  one  of  thefe  quc^ties  by 
the  other.  We  meafure  time  by  motion,  and  motion  by  ex- 
tenfion. In  an  hour,  the  hand  of  the  clock  moves  over  a cer- 
tain fpace  ; in  two  hours,  over  double  the  fpace ; and  fo  on. 
Hence  the  ideas  of  fpace  and  of  time  become  very  intimately 
united,  and  wc  apply  to  tlie  latter  the  words  lojig  and  Jhort^  he^ 
fof^e  and  qftery  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the  former. 

The  apprehended  analogy  between  the  relation  which  the 
different  notes  in  the  fcale  of  mufic  bear  to  each  other,  and  the 
relation  of  fuperiority  and  Inferiority,  in  refped  of  pofition, 
among  material  objects,  arifes  alfo  from  an  accidental  affocia- 
tion  of  ideas. 

What  this  affociation  is  founded  upon,  I fhall  not  take  upon 
me  to  (determine ; but  that  it  is  the  effeft  of  accident,  appears 
clearly  from  this,  that  it  has  not  only  been  confined  to  parti- 
cular 
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cular  ages  and  nations ; but  Is  the  very  reverfe  of  an  affocla- 
tion  which  was  once  equally  prevalent.  It  is  obferved  by  Dr. 
Gregory,  In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Euclid’s  works,  that 
the  more  ancient  of  the  Greek  writers  looked  upon  grave 
founds  as  high,  and  acute  ones  as  low ; and  that  the  prefent 
mode  of  expreffion  on  that  fubjed:,  was  an  Innovation  intro- 
duced at  a later  period'^. 


In  the  inftances  which  have  now  been  mentioned,  our 
habit  of  combining  the  notions  of  two  things,  becomes  fo 
ftrong,  ■ that  we  find  It  impoffible  to  think  of  the  one, 
without  thinking  at  the  fame  time  of  the  other.  V^arious 
other  examples  of  the  fame  fpecles  of  combination,  although, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  fo  ftriking  in  degree,  might  eafily 
be  colleded  from  the  fubjeds  about  which  our  metaphyfical 
fpeculations  are  employed.  The  faifations^  for  inftance,  which 
are  excited  in  the  mind  by  external  objeds,  and  the  per- 
ceptions of  material  qualities  which  follow  thefe  fenfations,^ 
are  to  be  diftlnguilhed  from  each  other  only  by  long  habits  of 
patient  reflexion.  A clear  conception  of  this  diflindion  may 
be  regarded  as  the  key  to  all  Dr.  Reid’s  reafonings  concerning 
the  procefs  of  nature  in  perception  ; and,  till  it  has  once  been 
rendered  familiar  to  the  reader,  a great  part  of  his  writings 
mufl;  appear  unfatisfadory  and  obfcure. — In  truth,  our  progrefs 
in  the  philofophy  of  the  human  juind  depends  much  more  on 
that  fevere  and  difcriminating  judgment,  which  enables  us  to 

4.^^’  -i* 

feparate  ideas  which  nature  or  habit  have  intimately  combined,. 


* See  Note  [0  ] 
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tliari  on  acutenefs  of  reafoning  or  fertility  of  invention.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  metaphyfical  hudies  are  tlie  bed  of  all  prepa« 
rations  ibr  tbofe  philofophical  purfaits  which  relate  to  the  con- 
daft  of  life.  In  none  of  thefe  do  we  meet  with  cafiial  com- 
binations fo  iiilimate  and  indlflbluble  as  thofe  which  occur  in 
metaphyfics  ; and  he  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  fuch  diferi- 
minations  as  this  fcience  requires,  will  not  eafily  be  impofed  on 
by  that  confufion  of  ideas,  wliich  warps  the  judgments  of  the 

multitude  in^inioral,  religious,  and  political  inquiries. 

• 

A 

' \ 

I'ROM  the  fabts  which  have  now  been  dated,  it  Is  eafv  to 
conceive  the  manner  in  which  the  aflbeiation  of  ideas  lias  a 
tendency  to  miflead  the  judgment,  in  the  firft  of  the  three  cafes 
already  enumerated.  When  two  fubjebls  of  thought  are  fo  in- 

iff 

timately  cohnebted  together  in  the  mind,  tliat  we  find  it  fcarcely 
poffible  to  confider  them  apart ; it  muft  require  no  common 
efforts  of  attention,  to  condubl  any  procefs  of  reafoning  which 
relates  to  either.  I formerly  took  notice  of  the  errors  to  which 
vre  are  expofed  in  confequence  of  the  ambiguity  of  words ; and 
of  the  neceflity  of  frequently  checking  and  correbting  our  gene- 
ral reafonings  by  means  of  particular  examples;  but  in  the  cafes 
to  which  1 allude  at  prefent,  there  Is  (if  I may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion)  an  ambiguity  of  things ; fo  that  even  when  the  mind  is 
occupied  about  particulars,  it  finds  It  difficult  to  feparate  the  pro- 
per objeGfi  of  Its  attention  from  others  with  which  it  has 
been  long'  accuftomed  to  blend  them.  The  cafes,  indeed,  In 
which  fuch  obftinate  and  invincible  affociations  are  formed 
among  different  fubjebts  of  thought,  are  not  very  numerous, 
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tind  occur  cliiefly  In  our  metaphyfical  refearches ; but  in  every  ^ 
mind,  cafual  combinations,  of  an  inferior  degree  of  ftrength,  P a r t IL 
have  an  habitual  efleft  in  difturbing  the  intelled:ual  powers,  and  ^ 

are  not  to  be  conquered  without  peiTevering  exertions,  of  which 
few  men  are  capable.  The  obvious  effects  which  this  tendency 
to  combination  produces  on  the  judgment,  in  confounding  to- 
gether thofe  ideas  v^hlch  it  is  the  province  of  the  metaphyfician 
to  diftinguifh,  fufficiently  illuftrate  the  mode  of  its  operation  in. 
thofe  numerous  inftances,  in  which  its  influence,  though  not  fo 
complete  and  ftrlking,  is  equally  real,  and  far  more  dangerous. 

IL  The  aflbciation  of  ideas  is  a fource  of  fpeculative  error, 
by  mifleading  us  in  thofe  anticipations  of  the  future  from  the 
paPi,  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  condud;  in  life. 

The  great  objed  of  philofophy,  as  I have  already  remarked 
more  than  once,  is  to  afcertain  the  laws  which  regulate  the  fuc- 
ceffion  of  events,  both  in  the  phyfical  and  moral  worlds ; in  order  / , 
that,  when  called  upon  to  ad  in  any  particular  combination  of  / 
circumftances,  we  may  be  enabled  to  anticipate  the  probable 
courfe  of  nature  from  our  paft  experience,  and  to  regulate  oui' 
condud  accordingly. 

As  a knowledge  of  the  eflabllfhed  connexions  among  events, 
is  the  foundation  of  fagacity  and  of  fkill,  both  in^the>-pradical 
arts,  and  in  the  condud  of  life,  nature  has  not  only  given  to 
all  men  a ftrong  dlfpofition  to  remark,  with  attention  and  curio- 
fity,  thofe  phenomena  which  have  been  obferved  to  happen 
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nearly  at  the  fame  time  ; but  has  beautifully  adapted  to  the 
uniformity  of  her  own  operations,  the  laws  of  affociatlon  in 
the  human  mind.  By  rendering  contiguity  in  time  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  of  our.aflociating  principles,  flie  has  conjoined  toge- 
ther In  our  thoughts,  the  fame  events  which  we  have  found 
conjoined  in  our  experience,  and  has  thus  accommodated  (with* 
'out  any  eifort  on  our  part)  the  order  of  our  ideas  to  that  fcene 
in  which  we  are  deftined  to  adl. 

The  degree  of  experience  w^hich  Is  neceflary  for  the  prefer- 
vation  of  our  animal  exiftence,  is  acquired  by^all  men  without 
any  particular  efforts  of  ftudy.  The  laws  of  nafkre,  which  it  is^ 
moft  material  for  us  to  know,  are  expofed  towhe  immediate 
obfervation  of  our  fenfes ; and  eftablifh,  by  means  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  affociatlon,  a correfponding  order  in  our  thoughts,  long 
before  the  dawn  of  reafon  and  reflexion  ; or  at  leaft  long  before‘ 
that  period  of  childhood,  to  wdiich  our  recollection  afterwards 
extends* 

This  tendency  of  the  mind  to  affociate  together  events 
» which  have  been  prefented  to  it  nearly  at  the  fame  time ; al- 
though, on  the  whole,  it  is  attended  with  infinite  advantages, 
yet,  like  many  other  principles  of  our  nature,  may  occafionally 
be  a fource  of  inconvenience,  unlefs  w’e  avail  ourfelves  of  our 
reafon  and  of  our  experience  in  keeping  it  under  proper  regu- 
lation. Among  the  various  phenomena  which  are  continually 
paffmg  before  us,  there  is  a great  proportion,  whofe  vicinity  in 
time  does  not  indicate  a conflancy  of  conjundion  ; and  unlefs 
we  be  careful  to  make  the  diftindlon  between  thefe  two-  claffes 

of 
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of  connexions,  the  order  of  our  ideas  will  be  apt  to  correfpond 
with  the  one  as  well  as  with  the  other ; and  our  unenlightened 
experience  of  the  paft,  will  fill  the  mind,  in  niimberlefs  in- 
ftances,  with  vain  expectations,  or  with  groundlefs  alarms,  con- 
cerning the  future.  This  dlfpofition  to  confound  together  acci- 
dental and  permanent  connexions,  is  one  great  fource  of  popu- 
lar fuperftitions.  Hence  the  regard  which  is  paid  to  unlucky 
days  ; to  unlucky  colours  ; and  to  the  influence  of  the  planets ; 
apprehenfions  which  render  human  life,  to  many,  a continued 
feries  of  abfurd  terrors,  Lucretius  compares  them  to  thofe 
wfliich  children  feel,  from  an  idea  of  the  exiftence  of  fpirits  in 
the  dark  : 

Ac  veluti  piieri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  ccecis 
In  tenebris  metuunt,  fic  nos,  in  luce  timemus, 

Interdum  nihilo  quse  funt  metuenda  magis.’' 

Such  fpeCtres  can  be  dlfpelled  by  the  light  of  phllofophy 
only  ; which,  by  accuftoming  us  to  trace  eftablifhed  connexions, 
teaches  us  to  defpife  thofe  which  are  cafual ; and,  by  giving  a 
proper  direction  to  that  bias  of  the  mind  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  fuperftition,  prevents  it  from  leading  us  aftray. 

' In  the  inftances  which  we  have  now  been  confiderlng,  events 
come  to  be  combined  together  in  the  mind,  merely  from  the 
accidental  circumftance  of  their  contiguity  in  time,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  we  perceived  them.  Such  combinations  are  con- 
fined, in  a great  meafure,  to  uncultivated  and  unenlightened 
minds  ; or  to  thofe  individuals  who,  from  nature  or  education, 
have  a more  than  ordinary  facility  of  affociation.  But  there 
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are  other  accidental  combinations,  which  are  apt  to  lay  hold  of 
the  moft  vigorous  underftandings  ; and  from  which,  as  they  are 
the  natural  and  neceffary  refult  of  a limited  experience,  no  fu- 
periority  of  intelledl  is  fufficient  to  preferve  a philofopher,  in 
the  infancy  of  phyfical  fcience. 

As  the  connexions  among  phyfical  events  are  difcovered  to 
us  by  experience  alone,  it  is  evident,  that  when  we  fee  a phe- 
nomenon preceded  by  a number  of  different  circurnftances,  it  is 
impoffible  for  us  to  determine,  by  any  reafonlng  a priori^  which  of 
thefe  circurnftances  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  co?iJiant^  and  which 
as  the  accidental^  antecedents  of  the  effed:.  If,  in  the  courfe  of  our 
experience,' the  fame  combination  of  circurnftances  is  always  ex- 
hibited to  us  without  any  alteration,  and  is  invariably  followed  by 
the  fame  refult,  we  inuft  for  ever  remain  ignorant,  whether  this  re- 
fult be  connedled  with  the  whole  combination,  or  with  one  or  more 
of  the  circurnftances  combined  ; and  therefore,  if  we  are  anxious, 
upon  any  oceafion,  to  produce  a fimllar  effect,  the  only  rule  that 
we  can  follow  with  perfect  fecurity,  is  to  imitate  in  every  parti- 
cular circumftance  the  combination  which  we  have  feen.  It  is  ' 
only  where  we  have  an  opportunity  of  feparating  fuch  circum- 
ftances  from  each  other  ; of  combining  them  varioufly  together 
and  of  obferving  the  efledls  which  refult  from  thefe  different  ex- 
periments, that  we  can  afcertain  with  precifion,  the  general 
laws  of  nature,  and  ftrip  phyfical  caufes  of  their  accidental  arid^ 
imefl'ential  concomitants. 

To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example.  Let  us  fuppofe  that  a 
favage,  who,  in  a particular  inftance,  had  found  hirafelf  relieved’ 
of  fome  bodily  indifpofition  by  a draught  of  cold  water,  is  a 
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fecond  time  afflicted  with  a fimilar  diforder,  and  is  defirous  to  ^ ^ 

repeat  the  fame  remedy.  With  the  limited  degree  of  experience  Part  ll. 
which  we  have  here  fuppofed  him  to  pofTefs,  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  for  the  acuteft  philofopher,  in  his  fitiiation,  to  deter-^ 
mine,  whether  the  cure  was  owing  to  the  water  which  was 
drunk,  to  the  cup  in  which  it  w^as  contained,  to  the  fountain 
from  which  It  was  taken,  to  the  particular  day  of  the  month, 
or  to  the  particular  age  of  the  moon.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
enfure  the  fuccefs  of  the  »remedy,  he  will  very  naturally,  and 
very  wifely,  copy,  as  far  as  he  can  recolledt,  every  circum-- 
ftance  which  accompanied  the  firft  application  of  it.  He  will 
make  ufe  of  the  fame  cup,  draw  the  water  from  the  fame  foun- 
tain, hold  his  body  in  the  fame  poflure,  and  turn  his  face  in  the 
fame  direction  ; and  thus  all  the  accidental  circumftances  In 
W’hich  the  firfl  experiment  was  made,  will  come  to  be  alTociated 
equally  in  his  mind  with  the  effed;  produced.  The  fountain 
from  vrhich  the  water  was  drawn,  will  be  confidered  as  poffelfed 
of  particular  virtues  ; and  the  cup  from  which  it  was  drunk,  will 
be  let  apart  from  vulgar  ufes,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  may 
afterwards  have  occafion  to  apply  the  remedy.  It  is  the  en- 
largement of  experience  alone,  and  not  any  progrefs  in  the  art 

« 

of  reafoning,  which  can  cure  the  mind  of  thefe  affociations, 
and  free  the  pradice  of  medicine  from  thofe  fuperftitious  ob« 
fervances  with  which  we  always  find  it  incumbered  among  rude 
nations. 

f 

Many  Inftances  of  this  fpecles  of  fuperflitlon  might  be^  pro- 
duced from  the  works  of  philofophers  who  have  flourifhed  in 
more  enlightened  ages.  In  particular,  many  might^  be  pro- 
duced' 
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duced  from  the  writings  of  thofe  phyfical  inquirers  who  imme- 
diately fucceeded  to  Lord  Bacon  ; and  - who,  convinced  by  his 
arguments,  of  the  folly  of  all  reafonings  a prior concerning  the 
laws  of  nature,  were  frequently  apt  to  run  into  the  oppofite 
extreme,  by  recording  every  circumftance,  even  the  moft  lu- 
dicrous, and  the  moft  obvioufly  ineffential,  which  attended  their 
experiments 


The  obfervations  which  have  been  hitherto  made,  relate 
entirely  to  affociations  founded  on  cafual  combinations  of  mate- 
rial  objedls,  or  phyfical  events.  The  effects  which  thefe  aflb- 
ciations  produce  on  the  underftanding,  and  which  are  fo  pal- 
pable, that  they  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  moft  carelefs  obferver, 
will  prepare  the  reader  for  the  remarks  I am  now  to  make,  on 
fome  analogous  prejudices  which  warp  our  opinions  on  ftlll 
more  important  fubjedts. 


As  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  the  material  world,  which  have  been 
exhibited  to  our  fenfes  from  our  infancy,  gradually  accommo- 
date to  themfelves  the  order  of  our  thoughts ; fo  the  moft  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  inftitutions  and  cuftoms,  by  a long  and 
conftant  and  exclufive  operation  on  the  mind,  acquire  fuch  an 
influence  in  forming  the  intelleftual  habits,  that  every  deviation 
from  them  not  only  produces  furprlfe,  but  is  apt  to  excite  fenti- 

* The  reader  will  fcarcely  believe,  that  the  following  cure  for  a dyfentery  is 
copied  verbatim  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Boyle : 

“ Take  the  thigh-bone  of  a hanged  man,  (perhaps  another  may  ferve,  but 
this  was  (till  made  ufe  of,)  calcine  it  to  whitenefs,  and  having  purged  the 
patient  with  an  antimonial  medicine,  give  him  one  dram  of  this  white  powder 
for  one  dofe,  in  fome  good  cordial,  whether  conferve  or  liquor*’* 

ments 
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Tnents  of  eontempt  and  of  ridicule.  A perfon  who  has  never  C H A P. 
extended  his  views  beyond  that  foclety  of  which  he  himfelf  is  a Part  IL 
member,  is  apt  to  confider  many  peculiarities  in  the  manners  ' 
and  cuftoms  of  his  countrymen  as  founded  on  the  univerfal 
principles  of  the  human  conftitution  ; and  when  he  hears  of 
other  nations,  whofe  pradlices  in  fimilar  cafes  are  different,  he* 
is  apt  to  cenfure  them  as  unnatural,  and  to  defpife  them  as 
abfurd.  There  are  two  claffes  of  men  who  have  more  parti- 
cularly been  charged  with  this  weaknefs ; thofe  who  are 
placed  at  the  bottom,  and  thofe  who  have  reached  the  fummit 
of  the  fcale  of  refinement ; the  former  from  ignorance,  and  the 
latter  from  national  vanity. 

Fop.  curing  this  clafs  of  prejudices,  the  obvious  expedient 
which  nature  points  out  to  us,  is  to  extend  our  acquaintance* 
with  human  affairs,  either  by  meaps  of  books,  or  of  per- 
fonal  obfervation.  The  effedls  of  travelling,  in  enlarging, 
and  in  enlightening  the  mind,  are  obvious  to  our  dally  ex- 
perience  ; and  fimilar  advantages  may  be  derived  (although, 
perhaps,  not  in  an  equal  degree)  from  a careful  ftudy  of 
the  manners  of  paft  ages  or  of  diftant  nations,  as  they  are 
defcribed  by  the  hiftorian.  In  making,  however,  thefe  at- 
tempts for  our  intelledlual  improvement,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
Gonfequence  to  us  to  vary,  to  a confiderable  degree,  the  objedls  • 
of  our  attention  ; in  order  to  prevent  any  danger  of  our  ac^ 
qulring  an  exclufive  preference  for  the  caprices  of  any  one 
people,  whofe  political  fituation,  or  whofe  moral  charadler, 
may  attach  us  to  them  as  faultlefs  models  for  our  imitation.  The 
fame  weaknefs  and  verfatility  of  mind  the  fame  facility  of 
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C HAP.  afTociation,  which,  in  the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  has  never  extended 
Part  II.  hIs  views  beyond  his  own  community,  is  a fource  of  national 
, j and  of  national  bigotry,  renders  the  mind,  when  forced 

into  new  fituations,  eafily  fufceptible  of  other  prejudices  no  lefs 
capricious  ; and  frequently  prevents  the  time,  which  is  devoted 
to  travelling,  or  to  ftudy,  from  being  fubfervient  to  any  better 
purpofe,  than  an  importation  of  foreign  fafhions,  or  a flili  more 
. ludicrous  imitation  of  antient  follies* 

The  phllofopher  whofe  thoughts  dwell  habitually,  not  merely 
upon  what  is,  or  what  has  been,  but  upon  what  is  beft  and  moft 
expedient  for  mankind  ; who,  to  the  ftudy  of  books,  and  the  ob- 
fervation  of  manners,  has  added  a careful  examination  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  human  conftltution,  and  of  thofe  which  ought  to  re- 
gulate the  focial  order ; is  the  only  perfon  who  is  efFed:ually  fecured 
againft  both  the  weaknefles  which  I have  defcribed.  By  learning 
to  feparate  what  is  effential  to  morality  and  to  happinefs,  from 
thofe  adventitious  trifles  which  It  is  the  province  of  faihion  to  di- 
red:,  he  Is  equally  guarded  againft  the  follies  of  national  prejudice, 
^nd  a weak  deviation,  in  matters  of  indifference,  from  eftablifhed 
ideas.  Upon  his  mind,  thus  occupied  wdth  important  fubjeds 
of  reflexion,  the  fluduating  caprices  and  fafhions  of  the  times 
lofe  their  influence  ; w^hile  accuftoraed  to  avoid  the  flavery  of 
local  and  arbitrary  habits,  he  poffefies,  in  his  own  genuine  fim- 
pliclty  of  charader,  the  fame  power  of  accommodation  to  ex- 
ternal circumftances,  W' hich  men  of  the  world  derive  from,  the 
pliability  of  their  tafte,  and  the  verfatility  of  their  manners. 
As  the  order,  too,  of  bis  ideas  is  accommodated,  not  to  w^hat 
is  cafually  prefented  from  without,  but  to  his  own  fyflematical 
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principles,  liis  affoclations  are  fubjed:  only  to  thofe  flow  and 
pleafing  changes  which  arife  from  his  growing  light  and  im- 
proving reafon  : and.  In  fiich  a period  of  the  world  as  the 
prefent,  when  the  prefs  not  only  excludes  the  pofTibility  of  a 
retrogradation  in  human  affairs,  but  operates  with  an  irrefift- 
ible  though  gradual  progrefs,  in  undermining  prejudices  and  in 
extending  the  triumphs  of  philofophy,  he  may  reafonably  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  foclety  will  every  day  approach  nearer  and 
nearer  to  what  he  wiflies  it  to  be.  A man  of  fuch  a charader, 
inftead  of  looking  back  on  the  pall  with  regret,  finds  hiinfelf 
(if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion)  more  at  home  in  the  world,  and 
more  fatisfied  with  its  order,  the  longer  he  lives  In  it.  The 
melancholy  contrails  which  old  men  are  fometimes  difpofed  to 
ftate,  between  Its  condition,  when  they  are  about  to  leave  it, 
and  that  in  which  they  found  it  at  the  commencement  of  their 
career,  arifes,  in  moft  cafes,  from  the  unlimited  influence  which 
in  their  early  years  they  had  allowed  to  the  falhions  of  the 
times.  In  the  formation  of  their  charaders.  How  different 
from  thofe  fentiments  and  profpeds,  w^hich  dignified  the  retreat 
of  Turgot,  and  brightened  the  declining  years  of  Franklin! 

The  querulous  temper,  however,  which  is  Incident  to  old 
men,  although  it  renders  their  manners  difagreeable  in  the 
intercourfe  of  focial  life,  is  by  no  means  the  moll  contemptible 
form  in  which  the  prejudices  I have  now  been  defcribing,  may 
difplay  their  influence.  Such  a temper  indicates  at  leall  a cer- 
tain degree  of  obfervation,  in  marking  the  vicllfitudes  of  human 
affairs,  and  a certain  degree  of  fenfibility  In  early  life,  which 
has  conneded  pleafing  ideas  with  the  fcenes  of  infancy  and 
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^ youth.  A very  great  proportion  of  mankind  are,  In  a great 

P A R T ii.  meafure,  incapable  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  ; and, 
^ ^ fuffering  themfelves  to  be  carried  quietly  along  with  the 

ftream  of  fafliion,  and  finding  their  opinions  and  their  feel- 
ings always  in  the  fame  relative  fituation  to  the  fleeting  ob- 
jedts  around  them,  are  perfeftly  unconfcious  of  any  progrefs  in 
their  own  Ideas,  or  of  any  change  in  the  manners  of  their  age. 
In  vain  the  philofopher  reminds  them  of  the  opinions  they  yef- 
terday  held  ; and  forewarns  them,  from  the  fpirit  of  the  times, 
of  thofe  which  they  are  to  hold  to-morrow.  The  opinions  of 
the  prefent  moment  feem  to  them  to  be  infeparable  from  their 
conftitution ; and  when  the  profpedts  are  reallfed,  which  they 
lately  treated  as  chimerical,  their  minds  are  fo  gradually  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  that  they  behold  it  without  any  emotions 
of  wonder  or  curiofity ; and  it  is  to  the  philofopher  alone,  by 
whom  it  was  predidted,  that  it  appears  to  furnifli  a fubjedl:  wor- 
thy of  future  reflexion. 

% 

The  prejudices  to  which  the  laft  obfervatlons  relate,  have 
their  origin  In  that  difpofition  of  our  nature,  which  accommo- 
dates the  order  of  our  ideas,  and  our  various  intelledlual  habits, 
to  w^hatever  appearances  have  been  long  and  familiarly  prefented 
to  the  mind.  But  there  are  other  prejudices  which,  by  being 
intimately  affociated  with  the  effential  principles  of  our  confli- 
’ tution,  or  with  the  original  and  univerfal  laws  of  our  belief,  are 

incomparably  more  inveterate  in  their  nature,  and  have  a far 
more  extenfive  influence  on  human  charadter  and  happinefs. 

HI.  The  manner  in  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  operates  In 
producing  this  third  clafs  of  our  fpeculatlve  errors,  may  be  con- 
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ceived,  in  part,  from  what  was  formerly  faid,  concerning  the  ^ 

fuperftitious  obfervances,  which  are  mixed  with  the  praftice  Part  n. 
of  medicine  among  rude  nations.  As  all  the  different  cir-  ^ 

cumftances  which  accompanied  the  firft  adminiftration  of 
a remedy,  come  to  be  confidered  as  effential  to  its  future 
fuccefs,  and  are  blended  together  In  our  conceptions,  without 
any  difcrimination  of  their  relative  importance ; fo,  whatever 
tenets  and  ceremonies  we  have  been  taught  to  connedl;  with  the 
religious  creed  of  our  infancy,  become  almoft  a part  of  our 
conhitution,  by  being  indiffolubly  united  with  truths  which  are 
effential  to  happinefs,  and  which  we  are  led  to  reverence  and  to 
love,  by  all  the  beft  difpofitions  of  the  heart.  The  aftonifli- 
merit  which  the  peafant  feels,  when  he  fees  the  rites  of  a religion 
different  from  his  own,  is  not  lefs  gsSBIt,  than  if  he  faw  fome 
flagrant  breach  of  the  moral  duties,  or  fome  diredl  a(H  of  im- 
piety to  God ; nor  Is  it  eafy  for  him  to  conceive,  that  there 
can  be  any  thing  worthy  In  a mind  which  treats  with  Indif- 
ference, what  avv^akens  in  his  own  breafl  all  its  beft  and  fubllmeft 
emotions.  “ Is  it  poffible,”  (fays  the  old  and  expiring  Bramin, 
in  one  of  Marmontel’s  tales,  to  the  young  Englifh  officer  who 
had  faved  the  life  of  his  daughter,)  “ is  it  poffible,  that  he  to 
“ whofe  compaffion  I owe  the  prefervatlon  of  my  child,  and 
who  now  foothes  my  laft  moments  with  the  confolations  of 
“ piety,  fhould  not  believe  in  the  god  Vijlnou^  and  his  nine 
metamorphofes  !” 

I 

What  has  now  been  faid  on  the  nature  of  religious 
fuperftitlon,  may  be  applied  to  many  other  fubjeds.  In  par- 
ticular, it  may  be  applied  to  thofe  political  prejudices  which 
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• bias  the  judgment  even  of  enlightened  men  in  all  countries  of 
the  world. 

How  deeply  rooted  in  the  human  frame  are  thofe  Important 
principles,  which  intereft  the  good  man  in  the  profperity  of  the 
world  ; and  more  efpecially  in  the  profperity  of  that  beloved 
community  to  which  he  belongs  ! How  fmall,  at  the  fame  time, 
is  the  number  of  individuals  who,  accuftomed  to  contemplate 
one  modification  alone  of  the  focial  order,  are  able  to  diftinguifh 
the  circumftances  which  are  efiential  to  human  happinefs,  from 
thofe  which  are  indifferent  or  hurtful ! In  fuch  a fituation,  how 
natural  is  it  for  a man  of  benevolence,  to  acquire  an  indifcri- 
minate  and  fuperftitious  veneration  for  all  the  inftitutlons  under 
which  he  has  been  educated  ; as  thefe  Inflitutions,  however 
capricious  and  abfurd  in  themfelves,  are  not  only  familiarifed  by 
habit  to  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  are  confecrated  in  his 
mind  by  an  indiffoluble  affociation  with  duties  which  nature  re- 
commends to  his  affedions,  and  wdiich  reafon  commands  him 
to  fulfil.  It  Is  on  thefe  accounts  that  a fuperftitious  zeal  againft 
innovation,  both  in  religion  and  politics,  where  it  is  evidently 
grafted  on  piety  to  God,  and  good-will  to  mankind,  however 
it  may  excite  the  forrow  of  the  more  enlightened  phllofopher, 
is  juftly  entitled,  not  only  to  his  indulgenee,  but  to  his  efteem 
and  affedioii. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  already  made,  are  fiifficient  to 
fliew,  how  neceffary  it  is  for  us,  in  the  formation  of  our  philo- 
fophical  principles,  to  examine  with  care  all  thofe  opinions  which, 
in  our  early  years,  we  have  imbibed  from  our  inftrudors ; or 
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which  are  connected  with  our  own  local  fituation.  Nor  does  the  ^ 
univerfality  of  an  opinion  among  men  who  have  received  a fi-  Part  ir. 
milar  education,  afford  any  prefumptlon  in  its  favour  ; for,  how- 
ever great  the  deference  is,  which  a wdfe  man  will  always  pay  to 
common  belief,  upon  thofe  fahjeds  which  have  employed  the 
'unbiaffed  reafon  of  mankind,  he  certainly  owes  it  no  refpe^l:,  in 
fo  far  as  he  fufpeds  it  to  be  Influenced  by  fafhion  or  authority. 

Nothing  can  be  more  juft  than  the  obfervation  of  Fontenelle, 
that  ‘‘  the  number  of  thofe  who  believe  in  a fyftem  already 
‘‘  eftabliflied  in  the  world,  does  not,  in  the  leaft,  add  to  its 
credibility  ; but  that  the  number  of  thofe  who  cioubt  of  It,  has  - 
a tendency  to  dimlnilh  it.” 

The  fame  remarks  lead,  upon  the  other  hand,  to  another 
conclufion  of  ftill  greater  importance  ; that,  notwithftanding  the 
various  falfe  opinions  which  are  current  in  the  world,  there  arc 
fome  truths,  which  are  infeparable  from  the  human  underftand- 
Ing,  and  by  means  of  which,  the  errors  of  education,  in  moft 
inftances,  are  enabled  to  take  hold  of  our  belief. 

A WEAK  mind,  unaccuftomed  to  reflexion,  and  which  has 
paftively  derived  its  moft  important  opinions  from  habit  or  from 
authority,  when,  in  confequence  of  a more  enlarged  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  it  finds,  that  ideas  which  it  had  been  taught  to 
regard  as  facred,  are  treated  by  enlightened  and  worthy  men 
v^ith  ridicule,  is  apt  to  lofe  its  reverence  for  the  fundamental 
and  eternal  truths  on  which  thefe  acceffory  ideas  are  grafted, 
and  eafily  falls  a prey  to  that  fceptical  philofophy  which  teaches, 
that  all  the  opinions,  and  all  the  principles  of  aftlon  by  which 
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•'mankind  are  governed,  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  edu- 
cation and  example.  Arnidfl:  the  infinite  variety  of  forms, 
hovrever,  which  our  verfatile  nature  aflumes,  it  cannot  fail  to 
ftrike  an  attentive  obferver,  that  there  are  certain  indelible  fea- 
tures common  to  them  all.  In  one  fituation,  we  find  good 
men  attached  to  a republican  form  of  government ; in  another, 
to  a monarchy ; but  in  all  fituations,  we  find  them  devoted  to 
the  fervice  of  their  ^ country  and  of  mankind,  and  difpofed  to 
regard,  with  reverence  and  love,  the  mofl  abfurd  and  capricious 
inftitutions  which  cuftoin  has  led  them  to  conned:  with  the  order 
of  fociety.  The  different  appearances,  therefore,  which  the 
political  opinions  and  the  political  condud  of  men  exhibit,  while 
they  demonftrate  to  what  a wonderful  degree  human  nature 
may  be  influenced  by  fituation  and  by  early  inffrudion,  evince 
the  exlftence  of  fome  common  and  original  principles,  which 
fit  it  for  the  political  union,  and  illuftrate  the  uniform  operation 
of  thofe  laws  of  alTociation,  to  which,  in  all  the  ftages  of  fociety, 
it  is  equally  fubj'ed. 


Similar  obfervations  are  applicable,  and,  indeed,  in  a ffill 
more  ftriking  degree,  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  on  the  im- 
portant queftlons  of  religion  and  morality.  The  variety  of 
fyffems  which  they  have  formed  to  themfelves  concerning  thefe 
fubjeds,  has  often  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  fceptic  and  the 
libertine  ; but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  this  variety  ffiews,  the  folly 
of  bigotry,  and  the  reafonablefs  of  mutual  indulgence ; the  cu- 
rlofity  which  has  led  men  in  every  fituation  to  fuch  fpeculations, . 
and  the  influence  which  their  conclufions,  however  abfurd,  have 
had  on  their  charader  and  their  happlnefs,  prove,  no  lels  clearly. 
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on  the  other,  that  there  mufl  be  fome  principles  from  which  they  ^ A p, 
all  derive  their  origin ; and  invite  the  philofopher  to  afcertain  what  Part  ii. 
are  thefe  original  and  immutable  laws  of  the  human  mind.  ^ 

Examine”  (fays  Mr.  Hume)  the  religious  principles; 

“ which  have  prevailed  in  the  world.  You  will  fcarcely  be  per- 
fuaded,  that  they  are  any  thing  but  fick  men’s  dreams ; or, 

“ perhaps,  will  regard  them  more  as  the  play  fome  whimfies  of 
‘‘  monkeys  in  human  fhape,  than  the  ferlous,  pofitive,  dogma- 
‘‘  tical  aifeverations  of  a being,  who  dignifies  himfelf  with  the 

“ name  of  rational,” To  oppofe  the  torrent  of  fcholaftic 

religion  by  fuch  feeble  maxims  as  thefe,  that  it  is  impoffible 
for  the  fame  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be ; that  the  whole  is 
‘‘  greater  than  a part  ; that  two  and  three  make  five  ; is  pre- 
tending  to  flop  the  ocean  with  a bulrufh.”  But  what  is  the 
inference  to  which  we  are  led  by  thefe  obfervatlons  I Is  it,  (to 
life  the  words  of  this  ingenious  writer,)  that  the  whole  is  a 
‘‘  riddle,  an  ^enigma,  an  inexplicable  myftery ; and  that  doubt, 
uncertainty,  and  fufpenfe,  appear  the  only  refult  of  our  moft 
accurate  fcriitiny  concerning  this  fubjedt  Or  fhould  not  rather 
the  melancholy  hiftories  which  he  has  exhibited  of  the  follies  and 
caprices  of  fuperftition,  diredt  our  attention  to  thofe  facred  and 
indelible  charadlers  on  the  human  mind,  v/hich  all  thefe  perver- 
fions  of  reafon  are  unable  to  obliterate  j like  that  image  of  him- 
felf, which  Phidias  wifhed  to  perpetuate,  by  ftarnping  it  fo 
deeply  on  the  buckler  of  his  Minerva  ; “ ut  nemo  delere  poflet 
“ aut  divellere,  qui  totam  ftatuam  non  imminueret  In  truth, 
the  more  ftiiking  the  contradidlions,  and  the  more  ludicrous 

^ Seledl  Difcourfes,  by  John  Smith,  p.  Tip.  Cambridge,  1673. 
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the  ceremonies  to  which  the  pride  of  human  reafon  has  thus, 
been  reconciled  ; the  ftronger  is  our  evidence  that  religion  has  a 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  man.  When  the  greateft  of  mo- 
dern philofophers  -declares,  that  he  would  ratlier  believe  all 
the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the  Al- 
“ coran,  than  that  this  univerfal  frame  is  without  mind  he 
has  expreffed  the  fame  feeling,  which,  in  all  ages  and  nations, 
has  led  good  men,  unaccuftomed  to  reafoning,  to  an  implicit 
faith  in  the  creed  of  their  infancy  ; — a feeling  which  affords  an 
evidence  of  the  exigence  of  the  Deity,  incomparably  more 
ftriking,  than  if,  unmixed  with  error  and  undebafed  by  fuper- 
ftition,  this  moft  important  of  all  principles  had  commanded 
the  univerfal  affent  of  mankind.  Where  are  the  other  truths, 
In  the  vvTole  circle  of  the  fclences,  which  are  fo  effential  to 
human  happinefs,  as  to  procure  an  eafy  accefs,  not  only  for 
themfelves,  but  for  whatever  opinions  may  happen  to  be 
blended  with  them  ? Where  are  the  truths  fo  venerable  and 
commanding,  as  to  impart  their  owm  fublimity  to  every  trifling 
memorial  which  recals  them  to  our  remembrance  ; to  beflow 
folemnity  and  elevation  on  every  mode  of  expreflion  by 
which  they  are  conveyed ; and  which,  in  whatever  feene 
they  have  habitually  occupied  the  thoughts,  confecrate  every 
objedl  which  it  prefents  to  our  fenfes,  and  the  very  ground  we 
have  been  accuftomed  to  tread  ? To  attempt  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  fuch  impreffions,  by  a detail  of  the  endlefs  variety 
of  forms,  which  they  derive  from  cafual  affociations,  is  furely 
an  employment  unfuitable  to  the  dignity  of  phllofophy.  To 


* Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Eflays. 
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the  vulgar,  it  may  be  amufing,  in  this,  as  In  other  inftances, 
to  indulge  their  wonder  at  what  is  new  or  uncommon ; but  to 
the  philofophcr  it  belongs  to  perceive,  under  all  thefe  various 
difgulfes,  the  workings  of  the  fame  common  nature  ; and  In  the 
fuperllitions  of  Egypt,  no  lefs  than  in  the  lofty  vifions  of  Plato, 
to  recognize  the  exiftence  of  thofe  moral  ties*  which  unite  the 
heart  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his  being. 


CHAP. 


V. 


P A R T IL 


SECTION  IL 

Ififluence  of  the  AJfociation  of  Ideas  on  our  Judgments  in  Matters 

of  Tqfle. 

T H E very  general  obfervations  which  I am  to  make  in  this 
Section,  do  not  prefuppofe  any  particular  theory  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  Tafte.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  re- 
mark, that  Tafte  is  not  a fimple  and  original  faculty,  but  a 
power  gradually  formed  by  experience  and  obfervation.  It  im- 
plies, indeed,  as  its  ground-work,  a certain  degree  of  natural 
fenfibility  ; but  it  implies  alfo  the  exercife  of  the  judgment ; and 
is  the  flow  refult  of  an  attentive  examination  and  comparifon  of 
the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  effects  produced  on  the  mind  by 
external  objects. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  acquainted  with  An  EfTay  on 
“ the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Tafte,”  lately  publiChed  by  Mn 
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^ Allfon,  will  not  be  furprifed  that  I decline  the  dlfcuffion  of  a 

Part  II.  fubje£t  which  he  has  treated  with  fo ' much  Ingenuity  and 
* elegance. 

The  view  which  was  formerly  given  of  the  procefs,  by  which 
the  general  laws  of  the  material  world  are  inveftigated,  and 
which  I endeavoured  to  illuftrate  by  the  ftate  of  medicine  among 
rude  nations,  Is  ftridly  applicable  to  the  hiftory  of  Tafte.  That 
certain  objects  are  fitted  to  give  pleafure,  and  others  difguft,  to 
the  mind,  we  know  from  experience  alone ; and  it  is  impoffible 
for  us,  by  any  reafoning  a priori^  to  explain,  how  the  pleafure 
or  the  pain  is  produced.  In  the  works  of  nature  we  find,  in 
many  inftances.  Beauty  and  Sublimity  involved  among  circum- 
ftances,  which  are  either  indifferent,  or  which  obftrudl:  the  gene- 
ral effect ; and  it  is  only  by  a train  of  experiments,  that  we 
can  feparate  thofe  circumftances  from  the  reft,  and  afcertain 
with  what  particular  qualities  the  pleafmg  effedt  is  connected. 
Accordingly,  the  inexperienced  artift,  when  he  copies  Nature, 
will  copy  her  fervilely,  that  he  may  be  certain  of  fecuring  the 
pleafmg  effedl ; and  the  beauties  of  hia  performances  will  he 
encumbered  with  a number  of  fuperfluous  or  of  difagreeable 
concomitants.  Experience  and  obfervation  alone  can  enable 
him  to  make  this  difcrimination : to  exhibit  tfie  principles  of 
beauty  pure  and  unadulterated,  and  to  form  a creation  of  his 
own,  more  faultlefs  than  ever  fell  under  the  obfervation  of  his 
fenfes. 

This  analogy  between  the  progrefs  of  Tafte  from  rudenels 
to  refinement  5 and  the  progrefs  of  phyfical  knowledge  from  the 
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fuperflltions  of  a favage  tribe,  to  the  Inveftigatioii  of  the  laws  ^ ^ 
of  nature,  proceeds  on  the  fuppofition,  that,  as  in  the  material  P a r t ir. 
world  there  are  general  fads,  beyond  which  philofophy  is  un-  ^ 

able  to  proceed  ; fo,  in  the  conftitution  of  man,  there  is  an. 
inexplicable  adaptation  of  the  mind  to  the  objeds  with  which  his 
faculties  are  converfant ; in  confequence  of  which,  thefe  objeds 
are  fitted  to  produce  agreeable  or  difagreeable  emotions.  In 
both  cafes,  reafoning  may  be  employed  with  propriety  to  refer 
particular  phenomena  to  general  principles ; but  in  both  cafes, 
we  mufl  at  laft  arrive  at  principles  of  which  no  account  can  be 
given,  but  that  fuch  is  the  will  of  our  Maker. 

A GREAT  part,  too,  of  the  remarks  which  were  made  In  the 
laft  fedion  on  the  origin  of  popular  prejudices,  may  be  applied 
to  explain  the  influence  of  cafual  affociations  on  Tafte ; but 
thefe  remarks  do  not  fo*  completely  exhauft  the  fubjed,  as  to 
fuperfede  the  necefflty  of  farther  illuftratlon.  In  matters  of 
Tafte,  the  effeds  which  we  confider,  are  produced  on  the 
Mind  itfelf ; and  are  accompanied  either  with  pleafure  or  with 
pain.  Hence  the  tendency  to  cafual  affoclation,  is  much  ftronger 
than  it  commonly  is,  with  refped  to  phyfical  events  ; and  when 
fuch  affociations  are  once  formed,  as  they  do  not  lead  to  any 
important  inconvenience,  fimilar  to  thofe  which  refult  from 
phyfical  miftakes,  they  are  not  fo  likely  to  be  correded  by  mere 
experience,  unaffifted  by  ftudy.  To  this  it  is  owing,  that  the 
influence  of  affoclation  on  our  judgments  concerning  beauty 
and  deformity,  is  ftill  more  remarkable  than  on  our  fpeculative 
conclufions ; a circumftance  which  has  led  fome  philofophers  to 
fuppofe,  that  aftbciatlon  is  fufficient  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
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thefe  notions ; and  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a ftandard  of 
Tafte,  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  human  conftitiition.  But 
this  is  undoubtedly  pufliing  the  theory  a great  deal  too  far.  The 
aflbciation  of  ideas  can  never  account  for  the  origin  of  a new  no- 
tion ; or  of  a pleafure  ellentially  different  from  all  the  others- 
which  we  know.  It  may,  indeed,  enable  us  to  conceive  how  a 
thing  indifferent  in  itfelf,  may  become  a fource  of  pleafure,  by 
being  conne£led  in  the  mind  with  fomething  elfe  which  is 
naturally  agreeable  ; but  It  prefuppofes,  in  every  inftance,  the 
exiftence  of  thofe  notions  and  thofe  feelings  which  it  is  its  pro- 
vince to  combine  : Infomuch  that,  I apprehend,  it  will  be  found,, 
wherever  affociation  produces  a change  in  our  judgments  on 
matters  of  Tafte,  it  does  fo,  by  co-operating  with  fome  natural 
principle  of  the  mind,  and  irnpues  the  exiftence  of  certain  original 
fources  of  pleafure  and  uneafinefs. 

A MODE  of  drefs,  which  at  firft  appeared  awkward,  acquires, 
in  a few  weeks  or  months,  the  appearance  of  elegance.  By 
being  accuftomed  to  fee  it  worn  by  thofe  whom  we  confider  as 
models' of  Tafte,  it  becomes  affociated  with  the  agreeable  im- 
preffions  which  we  receive  from  the  eafe  and  grace  and  refine- 
ment of  their  manners.  When  it  pleafes  us  by  itfelf,  the  effeft 
is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the  drefs,  but  to  the  Imprefiions  with 
which  It  has  been  generally  connetled,  and  which  it  naturally 
recalls  to'  the  mind. 

This  obfervation  points  out  to  us  the  caufe  of  the  perpetual 
viclffitudes  In  drefs,  and  in  every  thing  whofe  chief  recom- 
mendatioaarifes  from  fafhion.  It  is  evident  that,  in  fo  far  as. 
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the  agreeable  effe£t  of  a drefs  arifes  from  aflbciatlon,  the  eftedt  ^ P* 
will  continue  only  while  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  orders.  Part  IL. 
When  it  is  adopted  by  the  multitude,  it  not  only  ceafes  to  be 
» affociated  with  ideas  of  tafie  and  refinement,  but  it  is  alTociated 
with  ideas  of  affectation,  abfurd  imitation,  and  vulgarity.  It  is 
accordingly  laid  afide  by  the  higher  orders,  who  ftudioufly  avoid 
every  circumftance  in  external  appearance,  which  is  debafed  by 
low  and  common  ufe  ; and  they  are  led  to  exercife  their  inven- 
tion, in  the  introduction  of  forae  new  peculiarities,  w^hich  firft 
become  fafhionable,  then  common,  and  laft  of  all,  are  aban- 
doned as  vulgar. 

It  has  been  often  remarked^  that  after  a certain  period  in  the 
progrefs  of  foclety,  the  public  Tafie  becomes  corrupted ; and 
the  different  productions  of  the  fine  arts  begin  to  degenerate 
from  that  firapliclty,  which  they  had  attained  in  their  fiate 
of  greatefi  perfection.  One  reafon  of  this  decline  is  fuggefied 
by  the  foregoing  obfervations. 

From  the  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  natural  pro- 

grefs  of  Tafie,  in  feparating  the  genuine  principles  of  beauty 

from  fuperfluous  and  from  offenfive  concomitants,  it  is  evident,. 

• 

that  there  is  a limit,  beyond  which  the  love  of  fimplicity 
cannot  be  carried.  No  bounds,  indeed,  can  be  fet  to  the 
creations  of  genius  ; but  as  this  quality  occurs  feldom  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  It  commonly  happens,  that  after  a period  of  great' 
refinement  of  Tafie,  men  begin  to  gratify  their  love  of  variety,, 
by  adding  fuperfluous  circumfiances  to  the  finlfhed  models  ex- 
hibited by  their  predeceffors,..  or  by  making,  other  trifling  altera-* 
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tions  on  them,  with  a view  merely  of  diverfifying  the  efTefb. 
Thefe  additions  and  alterations,  indifferent,  perhaps,  or  even 
in  fome  degree  offenfive  in  thernfelves,  acquire  foon  a borrovv^ed 
beauty,  from  the  connexion  in  which  we  fee  them,  or  from  the 
influence  of  fafhlon  ; the  fame  caufe  which  at  firft  produced 
them,  continues  perpetually  to  increafe  their  number ; and 
Tafle  returns  to  barbarifm,  by  almoft  the  fame  fteps  which  con- 
ducted it  to  perfedion. 

The  truth  of  thefe  remarks  will  appear  fllll  more  ftriklng  to 
thofe  who  confider  the  wonderful  eflTed  which  a wudter  of 
fplendid  genius  but  of  incorred  tafle,  has  in  mifleading  the 
public  judgment.  The  peculiarities  of  fuch  an  author  are  con- 
fecrated  by  the  connexion  in  which  we  fee  them,  and  even  pleafe, 
to  a certain  degree,  when  detached  from  the  excellencies  of  his 
compofition,  by  recalling  to  us  the  agreeable  impreflions  with 
which  they  have  been  formerly  aflbciated.  How  many  imita- 
tions have  we  feen,  of  the  affedations  of  Sterne,  by  men  who 
were  unable  to  copy  his  beauties  ! And  yet  thefe  imitations  of 
his  defeds ; of  his  abrupt  manner ; of  his  minute  fpecification 
of  clrcuinftances  ; and  even  of  his  dafhes,  produce,  at  firfl,  fome 
effed  on  readers  of  fenfibillty,  but  of  uncultivated  tafle,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  exqulfite  ftrokes  of  the  pathetic,  and  the  fingular 
vein  of  humour,  with  which  they  are  united  in  the  original. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  clrcum- 
ftances  which  pleafe,  in  the  objeds  of  tafle,  are  of  two  kinds : 
Firft,  thofe  which  are  fitted  to  pleafe  by  nature,  or  by  affociations 
which  all  mankind  are  led  to  form  by  their  common  condition ; 

and 
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and  Secondly,  thofe  which  pleafe  in  confequence  of  afTociations  ^ 
arlfing  from  local  and  accidental  circumftances.  Hence,  there  Part 
are  two  kinds  of  Tafte  : the  one  enabling  us  to  judge  of  thofe 
beauties  which  have  a foundation  in  the  human  conftitution  ; the 
other,  of  fuch  objedts  as  derive  their  principal  recommendation 
from  the  influence  of  fafhion. 

These  two  kinds  of  Tafte  are  not  always  united  in  the  fame 
perfon : indeed,  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  they  are  united 
but  rarely.  The  perfedtion  of  the  one,  depends  much  upon  the 
degree  in  which  we  are  able  to  free  the  mind  from  the  influence 
of  cafual  aflTociations ; that  of  the  other,  on  the.  contrary,  de- 
pends on  a facility  of  affociation  which  enables  us  to  fall  in, 
at  once,  with  all  the  turns  of  the  fafhion,  and,  (as  Shakefpeare 
expreffes  it,)  “ to  catch  the  tune  of  the  times..” 

I SHALL  endeavour  to  illuftrate  fome  of  the  foregoing 
remarks,  by  applying  them  to  the  fubjedt  of  language,  which 
affords  numberlefs  inftances  to  exemplify  the  influence  which  the- 
affociation  of  ideas  has  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  Tafte. 

In  the  fame  manner  in  which  an  article  of  drefs  acquires  an 
appearance  of  elegance  or  of  vulgarity  from  the  perfons  by 
whom  it  is  habitually  worn  ; fo  a particular  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation acquires  an  air  of  fafhion  or  of  rufticity,  from  the 
perfons  by  whom  it  is  habitually  employed.  The  Scotch 
accent  is  furely  in  Itfelf  as  good  as  the  Englifh ; and  with  a 
fe.v;  exceptions,  is  as  agreeable  to  the  ear : and  yet  how  offenfive 
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C H^A  p.  jQgg  appear,  even  to  us,  who  have  been  accuftomed  to  hear 
P A R T II.  it  from  our  infancy,  when  compared  with  that  which  is  ufed  by 
our  fouthern  neighbours  ! — No  reafon  can  be  given  for  this,  but 
that  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  now  become  a provincial  town, 
and  London  is  the  feat  of  our  court. 

I 

The  diftindlon  which  is  to  be  found.  In  the  languages  of  all 
civilifed  nations,  between  low  and  polite  modes  of  expreffion, 
arifes  from  fimilar  caufes.  It  is,  indeed,  amufing  to  remark,  the 
folicitude  with  which  the  higher  orders,  in  the  monarchies  of 
modern  Europe,  avoid  every  circumftancein  their  exterior  appear- 
ance and  manner,  which,  by  the  moft  remote  afibciation,  may, 
in  the  minds  of  others,  connedl  them  with  the  Idea  of  the  multi- 
tude. Their  whole  drefs  and  deportment  and  converfation  are 
ftudioufly  arranged  to  convey  an  impofmg  notion  of  their  con- 
fequence  ; and  to  recal  to  the  fpeclator,  by  numberlefs  flight  and 
apparently  unintentional  hints,  the  agreeable  impreffions  which 
are  affociated  with  the  advantages  of  fortune. 

To  this  Influence  of  aflbclation  on  language,  it  Is  neceffary 
for  every  writer  to  attend  carefully,  who  wifhes  to  exprefs  him- 
felf  with  elegance.  For  the  attainment  of  correblnefs  and  purity 
in  the  ufe  of  words,  the  rules  of  grammarians  and  of  critics 
may  be  a fufficient  guide ; but  it  Is  not  in  the  w^orks  of  this 
clafs  of  authors,  that  the  higher  beauties  of  ftyle  are  to  be 
fludied.  As  the  air  and  manner  of  a gentleman  can  be  acquired 
only  by  living  habitually  In  the  beft  fociety,  fo  grace  in  com- 
pofitlon  mufl  be  attained  by  an  habitual  acquaintance  with 
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daffical  writers.  It  Is  indeed  neceflary  fojc  our  Informaticnj 
that  v/e  fiiould  perufe,  occafionally,  many  books  which  have  no 
merit  in  point  of  expreffion  ; but  I believe  it  to  be  extremely  ufe- 
ful  to  al!  literary  men,  to  counterad:  the  effed  of  this  mifcella- 
neous  reading,  by  maintaining  a conftant  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  a few  of  the  moft  faultlefs  models  which  the  language 
affords.  For  want  of  fome  fcandard  of  this  fort,  we  frequently 
fee  an  author’s  tafte  in  writing  alter  much  ^ to  the  wmrfe  In  the 
courfe  of  his  life ; and  his  later  produdlons  fall  below  the  level 
of  his  early  effays.  D’Alembert  tells  us,  that  Voltaire  had  always 
lying  on  his  table,  the  Petit  Careme  of  Maffillon,  and  the  tra- 
gedies of  Racine  ; the  former  to  fix  his  tafte  in  profe  compo- 
fition,  and  the  latter  in  poetry. 


CHAP. 

V. 

Part  II. 


In  avoiding,  however,  expreflions  which  are  debafed  by 
vulgar  life,  there  is  a danger  of  running  Into  the  other  extreme, 
!n  quefl  of  fafhidnable  words  and  phrafes.  Such  an  affedation 
may,  for  a few  years,  gratify  the  vanity  of  an  author,  by  giving 
him  the  air  of  a man  of  the  world  ; but  the  reputation  it  be- 
ftows,  is  of  a very  tranfitory  nature.  The  works  which  continue 
to  pleafe  from  age  to  age,  are  written  with  perfed  fimpllelty ; 
while  thofe  which  captivate  the  multitude,  by  a dlfplay  of  me- 
retricious ornaments,  if,  by  chance,  they  fliould  furvive  the 
fafhlons  to  v/hich  they  are  accommodated,  remain  only  to  fur- 
nifli  a fubjed  of  ridicule  to  pofterlty.  The  portrait  of  a 
beautiful  woman,  in  the  fafhionable  drefs  of  the  day,  may  pleafe 
at  the  moment  it  Is  painted ; nay,  may  perhaps  pleafe  more 
than  in  any  that  the  fancy  of  the  artift  could  have  fuggefted ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  plaineft  and  fimpleft  drapery,  that  the 
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CHAP,  nioft  perfe£l  form  can  be  tranfmitted  with  advantage  to  future 
Part  II.  times. 


The  exceptions  which  the  hiflory  of  literature  feems  to  fur- 
nlfli  to  thefe  obfervations,  are  only  apparent.  That,  In  the 
works  of  our  beft  authors,  there  are  many  beauties  which  have 
long  and  generally  been  admired,  and  which  yet  owe  their  whole 
efFe£l  to  affbciation,  cannot  be  difputed  ; but  in  fuch  cafes,  it  will 
always  be  found,  that  the  aflbciations  w^hich  are  the  foundation 
of  our  pleafure,  have,  in  confequence  of  fome  peculiar  combina- 
tion of  circumftances,  been  more  widely  diffufed,  and  more  per- 
manently eftabllfhed  among  mankind,  than  thofe  which  date 
their  origin  from  the  caprices  of  our  own  age  are  ever  likely 
to  be.  An  admiration  for  the  claflical  remains  of  antiquity  is, 
at  prefent,  not  lefs  general  in  Europe,  than  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education  ; and  fuch  is  the  effedl  of  this  admiration,  that 
there  are  certain  caprices  of  Tafte,  from  which  no  man  who  is 
well  educated  is  entirely  free.  A compofition  in  a modern  lan- 
guage, which  fhould  fometimes  depart  from  the  ordinary  modes 
of  expreffion,  from  an  alfedtatlon  of  the  Idioms  which  are  con- 
fecrated  in  the  daffies,  would  pleafe  a very  wide  circle  of 
readers,  in  confequence  of  the  prevalence  of  claffical  affociations  ; 
and,  therefore,  fuch  affedations,  however  abfurd  wffien  carried 
to  a degree  of  fingularlty,  are  of  a far  fuperior  clafs  to  thofe 
which  are  adapted  to  the  faffiions  of  the  day.  But  hill  the  ge- 
neral principle  holds  true.  That  whatever  beauties  derive  their 
origin  merely  from  cafual  aflbeiation,  muft  appear  capricious  to 
thofe  to  whom  the  affociation  does  not  extend  ; and  that  the 
fimplefl:  ftyle  is  that  which  continues  longed:  to  pleafe,  and  which 

pleafes 
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pieafes  mod  univerfally.  In  the  writings  of  Mr.  Harris,  there  CHAP, 
is  a certain  claffical  air,  which  will  always  have  many  ad-  Part  IL 
mirers,  while  antient  learning  continues  to  be  cultivated  ; but  ^ 

which,  to  a mere  Engllfh  reader,  appears  fomewhat  unnatural 
and  ungraceful,  when  compared  with  the  compofition  of  Swift 
or  of  Addifon. 

The  analogy  of  the  arts  of  ftatuary  and  painting,  may  be  of 
life  in  llluftrating  thefe  remarks.  The  influence  of  antient  times 
has  extended  to  thefe,  as  well  as  to  the  art  of  writing ; and  in 
this  cafe,  no  lefs  than  in  the  other,  the  tranfcendent  power  of 
genius  has  eftabliflied  a propriety  of  choice  in  matters  of  indif- 
ference, and  has,  perhaps,  confecrated,  in  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind, fome  of  its  own  caprices. 

“ Many  of  the  ornaments  of  art,”  (fays  Sir  Jofliua  Rey- 
nolds,) “ thofe  at  leafl:  for  which  no  reafon  can  be  given,  are 
“ tranfmitted  to  us,  are  adopted,  and  acquire  their  confequence, 
from  the  company  in  which  we  have  been  ufed  to  fee  them. 

“ As  Greece  and  Rome  are  the  fountains  from  whence  have 
flowed  all  kinds  of  excellence,  to  that  veneration  w^hich  they 
“ have  a right  to  claim  for  the  pleafure  and  knowledge  which 
‘‘  they  have  afforded  us,  w^e  voluntarily  add  our  approbation 
of  every  ornament  and  every  cuftom  that  belonged  to  them, 
even  to  the  fafhion  of  their  drefs.  For  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  not  fatisfled  with  them  in  their  own  place,  v/e  make  no 
“ difficulty  of  dreffing  ftatues  of  modern  heroes  or  fenators,  In 
“ the  fafhion  of  the  Roman  armour,  or  peaceful  robe ; and 
even  go  fo  far  as  hardly  to  bear  a ftatue  In  any  other 
drapery, 
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CHAP, 

V. 


P A R T II. 


The  figures  of  the  great  men  of  tliofe  nations  have  come 
down  to  us  in-fculpture.  In  fculpture  remain  almoft  all  the 
‘‘  excellent  fpecimens  of  antient  art.  We  have  fo  far  affociated 
perfonal  dignity  to  the  perfons  thus  reprefented,  and  the  truth 
of  art  to  their  manner  of  reprefentation,  that  it  is  not  in  our 
power  any  longer  to  feparate  them.  This  is  not  fo  in  paint- 
“ ing ; becaufe,  having  no  excellent  antient  portraits,  that  con- 
“ nexion  was  never  formed.  Indeed,  we  could  no  more  ven- 
ture  to  paint  a general  officer  in  a Roman  military  habit,  than 
we  could  make  a ftatue  in  the  prefent  uniform.  But  fince 
we  have  no  antient  portraits,  to  fhew  how  ready  we  are  to 
adopt  thofe  kind  of  prejudices,  we  make  the  beft  authority 
‘‘  among  the  moderns  ferve  the  fame  purpofe.  The  great  va- 
‘‘  riety  of  excellent  portraits  wnth  which  Vandyke  has  enriched 
this  nation,  we  are  not  content  to  admire  for  their  real  excel- 
‘‘  lence,  but  extend  our  approbation  even  to  the  drefs  which 
“ happened  to  be  the  faffiion  of  that  age.  By  this  means,  k 
muft  be  acknowledged,  very  ordinary  pidures  acquired  fome- 
thing  of  the  air  and  effed  of  the  works  of  Vandyke,  and 
‘‘  appeared  therefore,  at  firfi;  fight,  better  pldures  than  they 
really  were.  They  appeared  fo,  however,  to  thofe  only  who 
had  the  means  of  making  this  aflbeiation 


The  influence  of  affociatlon  on  our  notions  concerning  lan- 
guage, is  flill  more  ftrongly  exemplified  in  poetry  than  in  profe* 
As  it  is  one  great  objed  of  the  poet,  in  his  ferious  produdions, 
to  elevate  the  imagination  of  his  readers  above  the  groflhefs  of 
fenfible  objeds,  and  the  vulgarity  of  common  life,  it  becomes 


^ Reynolds’s  Pifeourfes,  p.  313?  et  feq. 
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peculiarly  necefl'ary  for  him  to  reje£l  the  ufe  of  all  words  and  ^ ^ ^ 
phrafes  which  are  trivial  and  hackneyed.  Among  thofe  which  Part  li. 
are  equally  pure  and  equally  perfpicuous,  he,  in  general,  finds  ^ 
it  expedient  to  adopt  that  which  is  the  lead  common.  Milton 
prefers  the  words  Rhene  and  Danaw,  to  the  more  common 
words  Rhine  and  Danube. 

A multitude,  like  which  the  populous  North 
Pour’d  never  from  his  frozen  loins,  to  pafs 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw 

In  the  following  line, 

Things  unattempted  yet  In  profe  or  rhyme/’’ 

how  much  more  fuitable  to  the  poetical  flyle  does  the  exprefTion 
appear,  than  if  the  author  had  faid. 

Things  unattempted  yet  in  profe  or  verfe.”^ 

In  another  paflage,  where,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  he  has  made 
ufe  of  the  laft  phrafe,  he  adds  an  epithet,  to  remove  It  a little 
from  the  familiarity  of  ordinary  difcourfe. 

in  profe  or  numerous  verfe 

In  confequence  of  this  circumftance,  there  arifes  gradually 
in  every  language  a poetical  ditTion,  which  differs  v/idely  from 
the  common  diclion  of  profe.  It  is  much  lefs  fubjed:  to  the 
vicifTitudes  of  fafhion,  than  the  polite  modes  of  exprefTion  in 
familiar  converfation  ; becaufe,  v/hen  it  has  once  been  adopted' 

* Paradife  Loft,  book  i.  1.  351. 

I Ibid,  book  i.  1.  150.  See  Newton’s  Edit. 
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CHAP,  by  the  poet,  it  is  avoided  by  good  profe  writers,  as  being  too 
Part  II.  elevated  for  that  fpecies  of  compofition.  It  may  therefore  re- 
^ ^ ^ tain  its  charm,  as  long  as  the  language  exifts  ; nay,  the  charm 

may  increafe,  as  the  language  grows  older. 

Indeed,  the  charm  of  poetical  diSion  muft  Increafe  to  a cer- 
tain degree,  as  polite  literature  advances.  For  when  once  a fet 
of  words  has  been  confecrated  to  poetry,  the  very  found  of 
them,  independently  of  the  ideas  they  convey,  awakens,  every 
time  we  hear  it,  the  agreeable  impreffions  which  were  connedted 
with  it  when  we  met  with  them  in  the  performances  of  our 
favourite  authors.  Even  when  ftrung  together  in  fentences 
which  convey  no  meaning,  they  produce  fome  effed;  on  the 
’mind  of  a reader  of  fenfibility : an  effed,  at  lead,  extremely 
different-vfrom  that  of  an  unmeaning  fentence  In  profe. 

> 

Languages  differ  from  each  other  widely  in  the  coplouf- 
nefs  of  their  poetical  didion.  Our  own  poffeffes,  in  this  re- 
j/  fped,  important  advantages  over  the  French  : not  that,  in  this 
/ language,  there  are  no  words  appropriated  to  poetry,  but  becaufe 
their  number  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  extremely  limited. 

The  fcantinefs  of  the  French  poetical  didion  Is,  probably, 
attended  with  the  lefs  inconvenience,  that  the  phrafes  which 
occur  in  good  profe  writing  are  lefs  degraded  by  vulgar  appli- 
cation than  in  Engllfh,  in  confequence  of  the  line  being  more 
diftindly  and  more  flrongly  drawn  between  polite  and  low  ex- 
preffions  in  that  language  than  in  ours.  Our  poets,  indeed, 
by  having  a language  appropriated  to  their  own  purpofes,  not 

only 
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only  can  preferve  a dignity  of  expreffion,  but  can  connect  with  ^ h a p. 
the  perufal  of  their  compcfitions,  the  pleafing  impreffions  which  Part  ii. 
have  been  produced  by  thofe  of  their  predeceflbrs.  And  hence, 
in  the  higher  forts  of  poetry,  where  their  objedt  is  to  kindle, 
as  much  as  poffible,  the  enthufiafm  of  their  readers,  they  not 
only  avoid,  ftudioufly,  all  expreHions  which  are  vulgar,  but  all 
fuch  as  are  borrowed  from  fafliionable  life.  This  certainly  can- 
not be  done  in  an  equal  degree  by  a poet  who  writes  in  the  French 
language. 

In  Englifh,  the  poetical  didllon  is  fo  extremely  copious,  that 
it  is  liable  to  be  abufed  ; as  It  puts  it  in  the  power  of  authors  of 
no  genius,  merely  by  ringing  changes  on  the  poetical  vocabu- 
lary, to  give  a certain  degree  of  currency  to  the  moft  unmeaning 
compofitions.  In  Swift’s  by  a Perfon  of  ^ality^  the  inco- 
herence of  ideas  is  fcarcely  greater  than  what  is  to  be  found  in 
fome  admired  paffages  of  our  fafhionable  poetry. 

Nor  is  It  merely  by  a difference  of  words,  that  the  language 
of  poetry  is  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  profe.  When  a poetical 
arrangement  of  words  has  once  been  eftablifhed  by  authors  of 
reputation,  the  rnoft  common  expreffions,  by  being  prefented 
in  this  confecrated  order,  may  ferve  to  excite  poetical  affo- 
ciations. 

On  the  other  hand,  nothing  more  completely  deflroys  the 
charm  of  poetry,  than  a firing  of  v/ords  which  the  cuftom  of 
ordinary  difcourfe  has  arranged  in  fo  invariable  an  order,  that 
the  whole  phrafe  may  be  anticipated  from  hearing  its  com- 
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mencement.  A fingle  word  frequently  ftrikes  us  as  flat  and 
profaic,  in  confequence  of  its  familiarity  ; but  two  fuch  words 
coupled  together  in  the  order  of  converfation,  can  fcarcely  be 
introduced  into  ferious  poetry  Vv^ithout  appearing  ludicrous. 

No  poet  in  our  language  has  fhewn  fo  ftrikingly  as  Milton, 
the  wonderful  elevation  which  ftyle  n^y  derive  from  an 
arrangement  of  words,  which,  while  it  is  perfedly  intelligible, 
departs  widely  from  that  to  which  we  are  in  general  accuftomed. 
Many  of  his  moft  fublime  periods,  when  the  order  of  the  words 
is  altered,  are  reduced  nearly  to  the  level  of  profe. 

I 

To  copy  this  artifice  with  fuccefs,  is  a much  more  dif- 
ficult attainment  than  is  commonly  imagined  ; and,  of  confe- 
quence, when  it  is  acquired,  it  fecures  an  author,  to  a great 
degree,  from  that  crowd  of  imitators  who  fpoil  the  effed:  of 
whatever  is  not  beyond  their  reach.  To  the  poet  who  ufes 
blank  verfe,  it  is  an  acquifition  of  ftill  more  elTential  confequence, 
than  to  him  who  exprefles  himfelf  in  rhyme;  for  the  more  that 
the  ftructure  of  the  verfe  approaches  to  profe,  the  more  it  is 
necelfary  to  give  novelty  and  dignity  to  the  compofition.  And 
accordingly,  among  our  magazine  poets,  ten  thoufand  catch  the 
llrudlure  of  Pope’s  verfification,  for  one  who  approaches  to  the 
manner  of  Milton,  or  of  Thomfon. 

The  facility,  however,  of  this  imitation,  like  every  other, 
increafes  with  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  ftudied  it  with 
fuccefs;  for  the  more 'numerous  the  authors  who  have  em- 
ployed their  genius  in  any  one  diredion,  the  more  copious  are 
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the  materials  out  of  which  mediocrity  may  feleft  and  combine,  ^ P 

fo  as  to  efcape  the  charge  of  plagiarifm»  And,  in  fad:,  in  our  Part  ir 

own  language,  this,  as  well  as  the  other  great  refource  of  po- 

etical  expreffion,  the  employment  of  appropriated  words,  has 

had  its  effed  fo  much  impaired  by  the  abufe  which  has  been 

• 

'made  of  it,  that  a few  of  our  beft  poets  of  late  have  endea- 
voured to  ftrike  outta  new  path  for  themfelves,  by  refling 
the  elevation  of  their  compofitjon  chiefly  on  a Angular,  and,  to 
an  ordinary  writer,  an  unattainable  union  of  harmonious  verfi- 
fication,  with  a natural  arrangement  of  words,  and  a fimple 
elegance  of  expreflSon.  It  is  this  union  which  feems  to  form 
the  diftinguifliing  charm  of  the  poetry  of  Goldfmith. 

From  the  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  the  influence  of 
the  alTociation  of  ideas  on  our  judgments  in  matters  of  tafte.  It 
is  obvious  how  much  the  opinions  of  a nation  with  refped  to 
merit  in  the  fine  arts,  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  the  form  of 
their  government,  and  the  ftate  of  their  manners.  Voltaire, 
in  his  difeourfe  pronounced  at  his  reception  into  the  French 
academy,  gives  feveral  reafons  why  the>poets  of  that  country 
have  not  fucceeded  in  deferibing  rural  feenes  and  employ- 
ments. The  principal  one  is,  the  Ideas  of  meannefs,  and 
poverty  and  wretchednefs,  which  the  French  are  accuftomed  to 
aflbeiate  with  the  profeffion  of  hufbandry.  The  fame  thing  is 
alluded  to  by  the  Abbe  de  Lille,  in  the  preliminary  difeourfe 

prefixed  to  his  tranflation  of  the  Georgies.  A tranflation,” 
fays  he,  “ of  this  poem,  if  it  had  been  undertaken  by  an  author 
of  genius,  would  have  been  better  calculated  than  any  other 
work,  for  adding  to  the  riches  of  our  language,  A verfion  of 
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C H^A  P.  if  the  iEneid  itfelf,  however  well  executed,  would,  in  this  refpefl:^ 
P A R T IL  “ be  of  lefs  utility ; inafinuch  as  the  genius  of  our  tongue  ac- 

commodates  itfelf  more  eafily  to  the  defcription  of  heroic 
‘‘  atchievements,  than  to  the  details  of  natural  phenomena, 
‘‘  and  of  the  operations  of  hufbandry.  To  force  it  to  exprefs 
thefe  with  fultable  dignity,  would  have  been  a real  conquefl 
over  that  falfe  delicacy,  which  it  has  contracted  from  our  un- 
fortunate  prejudices.’’ 

How  different  muft  have  been  the  emotions  with  which  that 
divine  performance  of  Virgil  w^as  'read  by  an  antient  Roman, 
while  he  recolleCted  that  period  in  the  hiflory  of  his  country,, 
when  dictators  were  called  from  the  plough  to  the  defence  of  the 
ftate,  and  after  having  led  monarchs  in  triumph,  returned  again 
to  the  fame  happy  and  independent  occupation.  A ftate  of 
manners  to  which  a Roman  author  of  a later  age  looked  back 
with  fuch  enthufiafm,  that  he  afcribes,  by  a bold  poetical  figure, 
the  flourifhing  ftate  of  agriculture  under  the  republic,  to  the 
- grateful  returns  which  the  earth  then  made  to  the  illuftrious 

hands  by  which  ftie  was  cultivated.  ‘‘  Gaudente  terra  '^omere 
laureate,  et  triumphali  aratore 
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CHAP. 

V. 

Part  II. 


Of  the  Irifluence  of  Affociation  on  our  aSlive  Principles^  and  on 

our  moral  Judgments^ 

JN  order  to  illuflrate  a little  farther,  the  Influence  of  the  AlTo*- 
elation  of  Ideas  on  the  human  mind,  I fhall  add  a few  re- 
marks on  fome  of  its  effeds  on  our  adive  and  moral  principles. 

In  ftating  thefe  remarks,  I fliall  endeavour  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  pofTible,  every  occafion  of  controverfy,  by  confining  myfelf 
to  fuch  general  views  of  the  iubjed,  as  do  not  prefuppofe  any  par- 
ticular enumeration  of  our  original  principles  of  adion,  or  any 
particular  fyflem  concerning  the  nature  of  the  moral  faculty. 

If  my  health  and  leifure  enable  me  to  carry  my  plans  into  exe- 
cution, I propofe,  in  the  fequel  of  this  work,  to  refume  thefe 
inquiries,  and  to  examine  the  various  opinions  to  which  they* 
have  given  rife. 

/ 

The  manner  in  which  the  affociation  of  ideas  operates  in 
producing  new  principles  of  adion,  has  been  explained  very  dif- 
tindly  by  different  writers.  Whatever  conduces  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  any  natural  appetite,  or  of  any  natural  defire,  Is  itfelf  k 
defired  on  account  of  the  end  to  which  it  Is  fubfervient ; and  by 
being  thus  habitually  affoclated  In  our  apprehenfiori  with  agree- 
able objeds,  it  frequently  comes,  In  procefsoftime,  to  be  regarded 
as  valuable  in  itfelf,  independently  of  its  utility.  It  is  thus  that 
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C H^A  P.  vv^ealtli  becomes,  with  many,  an  ultimate  objed;  of  purfuit ; al- 
P A R T II.  though,  at  firft,  it  is  undoubtedly  valued,  merely  on  account 
of  its  fubferviency  to  the  attainment  of  other  objeds.  In  like 
manner,  men  are  led  to  defire  drefs,  equipage,  retinue,  furni- 
ture, on  account  of  the  eftimation  in  which  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  held  by  the  public.  Such  defires  are  called  by  Dr.  Hutche- 
fon  * fecondary  defires ; and  their  origin  is  explained  by  him 
in  the  way  which  I have  mentioned.  ‘‘  Since  we  are  capable,”  fays 
he,  ‘‘  of  refledion,  memory,  obfervation,  and  reafoning  about 
the  diftant  tendencies  of  objeds  and  adions,  and  not  confined 
to  things  prefent,  there  muft  arlfe,  in  confequence  of  our 
original  defires,  fecondary  defires  of  every  thing  imagined 
ufeful  to  gratify  any  of  the  primary  defires  ; and  that  with 
‘‘  ftrength  proportioned  to  the  feveral  original  defires,  and 
‘‘  imagined  ufefulnefs  or  neceffity  of  the  advantageous  objed.” 
‘‘  Thus,”  he  continues,  “ as  foon  as  we  come  to  apprehend 
the  ufe  of  wealth  or  power  to  gratify  any  of  our  original  de- 
‘‘  fires,  we  muft  alfo  defire  them ; and  hence  arifes  the  uni- 
‘‘  verfality  of  thefe  defires  of  wealth  and  power,  fince  they  are 
“ the  means  of  gratifying  all  other  defires.”  The  only  thing 
that  appears  to  me  exceptionable  in  the  foregoing  paflage  is, 
that  the  author  claffes  the  defire  of  power  with  that  of  wealth ; 
whereas  I apprehend  it  to  be  clear,  (for  reafons  which  I fhall 
ftate  in  another  part  of  this  work,)  that  the  former  is  a primary 

defire,  and  the  latter  a fecondary  one. 

> 

Our  moral  judgments,  too,  may  be  modified,  and  even  per- 
verted, to  a certain  degree,  in  confequence  of  the  operation  of 

^ See  his  Eflay  on  the  Nature  and  Condud  of  the  Paffions. 
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the  fame  principle.  In  the  fame  manner  In  which  a perfon  ^ ^ 
who  is  regarded  as  a model  of  tafte  may  introduce,  by  his  ex-  Part 
ample,  an  abfurd  or  fantaftical  drefs  ; fo  a man  of  fplendid 
virtues  may  attract  fome  efteem  alfo  to  his  imperfedlions ; and, 

If  placed  in  a confpicuous  fituation,  may  render  his  vices  and 
follies  objects  of  general  imitation  among  the  multitude. 

‘‘  In  the  reign  of  Charles  11.”  fays  Mr.  Smith  ‘‘  a degree 
of  licentioufnefs  was  deemed  the  charadteriflic  of  a liberal 
education.  It  was  connedled,  according  to  the  notions  of 
“ thofe  times,  with  generofity,  fmcerity,  magnanimity,  loyalty; 
and  proved  that  the  perfon  who  adted  in  this  rtianner,  was 
a gentleman,  and  not  a puritan.  Severity  of  manners, 

‘‘  and  regularity  of  condudt,  on  the  other  hand,  were  alto- 
gether  imfafhionable,  and  were  connedted,  in  the  imagina- 
‘‘  tion  of  that  age,  with  cant,  cunning,  hypocrify,  and  low 
manners.  To  fuperficial  minds,  the  vices  of  the  great  feem 
“ at  all  times  agreeable.  They  connedl  them,  not  only  with 
“ the  fplendor  of  fortune,  but  with  many  fuperior  virtues 
“ which  they  afcribe  to  their  fuperiors  ; with  the  fpirit  of  free- 
dom  and  independency  ; with  franknefs,  generofity,  huma- 
“ nity,  and  politenefs.  The  virtues  of  the  inferior  ranks  of 
“ people,  on  the  contrary,  their  parfimonious  frugality,  their 
painful  induflry,  and  rigid  adherence  to  rules,  feem  to  them 
“ mean  and  difagreeable.  They  connedt  them  both  with  the 
meannefs  of  the  ftation  to  which  thefe  qualities  commonly 
belong,  and,  with  many  great  vices  which  they  fuppofe 
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^ ^ ufually  accompany  them  ; fuch  as  an  abjedlj  cowardly,  ill- 

^ ^ natared,  lying,  pilfering  difpolition.” 

The  theory  which,  in  the  foregoing  paffages  from  Hutchefon 
and  Smith,  is  employed  fo  juftly  and  philofophically  to  explain 
• the  origin  of  our  fecondary  defires,  and  to  account  for  fome 
perveiTions  of  our  moral  judgments,  has  been  thought  fufficient, 
by  fome  later  writers,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  all  our  adlive 
^principles  without  exception.  The  firfl  of  thefe  attempts  to 
extend  fo  very  far  the  application  of  the  dodtrine  of  Aflbcia- 
tion  was  made  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Gay,  in  a differtation  con- 
‘‘  cerning-  the  fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue,”  which  is  pre- 
fixed by  Dr.  Law  to  his  tranflation  of  Archbiihop  King’s  Effay 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil.”  In  this  diflertation,  the  author  en- 
deavours to  fhew,  ‘‘  that  our  approbation  of  morality,  and  all 
affedtions  whatfoever,  are  finally  refolvable  into  reafon,  polnt- 
ing  out  private  happinefs,  and  are  converfant  only  about 
‘‘  things  apprehended  to  be  means  tending  to  this  end  ; and 
that  wherever  this  end  is  not  perceived,  they  are  to  be  ac- 
counted  for  from  the  affociation  of  ideas,  and  may  properly 
“ be  called  babits.^^  The  fame  principles  have  been  fince 
pufhed  to  a much  greater  length  by  Dr.  Hartley,  whofe  fyftem  • 
(as  he  himfelf  informs  us)  took  rife  from  his  accidentally  hear- 
ing it  mentioned  as  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Gay,  “ that  the  affoci- 
ation  of  ideas  was  fufhcient  to  account  for  all  our  intelledlual 
' ' pleafures  and  pains 

It 

* 

^ Mr.  Hume  too,  v/ho  in  my  opinion  has  carried  this  principle  of  the  Aflb- 
ciation  of  Ideas  a great  deal  too  far,  has  compared  the  univerfality  of  its  appli- 
cations 
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It  muft,  I think,  in  juftice,  be  acknowledged,  that  this  theory,  c h^a  p. 
concerning  the  origin  of  our  affedions,  and  of  the  moral  fenfe,  Part  ii. 
is  a mod  ingenious  refinement  upon  the  felfiih  fyftem,  as  it  was 
formerly  taught ; and  that,  by  'means  of  it,  the  force  of  many 
' of  the  common  reafonings  againft  that  fyftem  is  eluded.  Among 
thefe  reafonings,  particular  ftrefs  has  always  been  laid  on  the 
inftantaneoufnefs  with  which  our  affeftions  operate,  and  the 
moral  fenfe  approves  or  condemns ; and  on  our  total  want  of 
confcioufnefs,  in  fuch  cafes,  of  any  reference  to  our  own  hap- 
pinefs.  The  modern  advocates  for  the  felfifh  fyftem  admit  the 
fadt  to  be  as  it  is  ftated  by  their  Opponents  ; and  grant,  that 
after  the  moral  fenfe  and  our  various  affedtions  are  formed,  their 
exercife,  in  particular  cafes,  become  completely  difinte- 

refted ; but  ftill  they  contend,  that  it  is  upon  a regard  to  our  own 
happinefs  that  all  thefe  principles  are  originally  grafted.  The 
analogy  of  avarice  will  ferve  to  illuftrate  the  fcope  of  this 
theory.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  principle  of  adlion  is 
artificial.  It  is  on  account  of  the  enjoyments  which  it  enables 
us  to  purchafe,  that  money  is  originally  defired  ; and  yet,  in 
procefs  of  time,  by  means  of  the  agreeable  impreffions  which 
are  affociated  with  it,  it  comes  to  be  defired  for  its  own  fake ; 
and  even  continues  to  be  an  objedl  of  our  purfuit,  long  after 
we  have  loft  all  relifh  for  thofe  enjoyments  which  it  enables  us 
to  command. 


cations  in  the  phllofophy  of  mind,  to  that  of  the  principle  of  attradtion  in 
phylics.  ‘‘  Here,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  is  a kind  of  attraction,  which  in  the  mental  world 
will  be  found  to  have  as  extraordinary  efFcdts  as  in  the  natural,  and  to  fliew 
itfelf  rn  as  many  and  as  various  forms.”  Treat,  of  Hum,  Nat.  vol.  i.  p.  30. 

Without 
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Without  meaning  to  engage  In  any  controverfy  on  the 
fubjed,  I fhall  content  myfelf  with  obferving,  in  general,  that 
there  muft  be  fome  limit,  beyond  which  the  theory  of  affocia- 
tion  cannot  poffibly  be  carried  ; for  the  explanation  which  it 
gives,  of  the  formation  of  new  principles  of  action,  proceeds  on 
the  fuppofition  that  there  are  other  principles  previoufly  exift- 
ing  in  the  mind.  The  great  qiieftion  then  is,  when  we  are 
arrived  at  this  limit ; or,  in  other  words,  when  we  are  arrived 
at  the  limple  and  original  laws  of  our  conftitution. 


In  conducing  this  inquiry,  philofophers  have  been  apt  to 
go  into  extremes.  Lord  Kaims,  and  fome  other  authors,  have 
been  cenfured,  and  perhaps  juflly,  for  a dlfpofition  to  multi- 
ply original  principles  to  an  unneceflary  degree.  It  may  be 
qneftioned,  whether  Dr.  Hartley,  and  his  followers,  have  not 
fometimes  been  mifled  by  too  eager  a defire  of  abridging  their 
number. 


Of  thefe  two  errors,  the  former  is  the  leafi:  common,  and  the 
leaft  dangerous.  It  Is  the  leaft  common,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo 
flattering  as  the  other  to  the  vanity  of  a theorift ; and  it  is  the 
leaft  dangerous,  becaufe  It  has  no  tendency,  like  the  other,  to 
give  rife  to  a fupprelllon,  or  to  a mifreprefentation  of  fads ; or 
to  retard  the  progrefs  of  the  fcience,  by  beftowing  upon  it  an 
appearance  of  fyftematical  perfedion,  to  which,  in  its  prefent 
ftate,  it  is  not  entitled. 


Abstracting,  however,  from  thefe  Inconveniences,  which 
muft  always  refult  from  a precipitate  reference  of  phenomena  to 

general 
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general  principles.  It  does  not  feem  to  me,  that  the  theory  In  ^ 
queftion  has  any  tendency  to  weaken  the  foundation  of  morals.  Part  ir. 
It  has,  indeed,  forne  tendency,  in  common  with  the  philofo-  ^ 

phy  of  Hobbes  and  of  Mandeville,  to  degrade  the  dignity  of 
human  nature ; but  it  leads  to  no  fceptical  conclufions  concern- 
ing the  rule  of  life.  For,  although  we  were  to  grant,  that  all 
our  principles  of  adtion  are  acquired ; fo  ftriking  a difference 
among  them  muft  ftill  be  admitted,  as  is  fufficient  to  dif- 
tinguiih  clearly  thofe  univerfal  laws  which  were  intended  to 
regulate  human  condud:,  from  the  local  habits  which  are  formed 
by  education  and  fafhion.  It  muft  ftill  be  admitted,  that  while 
fome  a(ftive  principles  are  confined  to  particular  individuals,  or 
to  particular  tribes  of  men ; there  are  others,  which,  arifing 
from  circumftances  in  which  all  the  fituations  of  mankind  muft 
agree,  are  common  to  the  whole  fpecies.  Such  adtive  prin- 
ciples as  fall  under  this  laft  defcription,  at  w^hatever  period  of 
life  they  may  appear,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a part  of  human  na- 
ture, no  lefs  than  the  inftindl  of  fudtion  ; in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  acquired  perception  of  diftance  by  the  eye,  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  perceptive  powers  of  man,  no  lefs  than  the  original 
perceptions  of  any  of  our  other  fenfes. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  queftion  concerning  the  origin  of 
our  adive  principles,  and  of  the  moral  faculty,  to  be  the  fubjedl 
of  future  difcuffion,  I fhall  conclude  this  Sedion  with  a few 
remarks  of  a more  pradical  nature. 


/ 


It  has  been  fhewn  by  different  writers,  how  much  of  the 
beauty  and  fublimity  of  material  objeds  arifes  from  the  ideas 
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and  feelings  which  we  have  been  taught  to  aflociate  with  them. 
The  Impreffion  produced  on  the  external  fenfes  of  a poet,  by 
the  moil  ftriking  fcene  In  nature,  is  preclfely  the  fame  with 
what  Is  produced  on  the  fenfes  of  a peafant  or  a tradefman : 
yet  how  different  is  the  degree  of  pleafure  refultlng  from  this 
impreffion ! A great  part  of  this  difference  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
afcribed,  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  the  habitual  ftudies  and 
amufe meats  of  the  poet  have  affociated  with  his  organical  per- 
ceptions. 

A SIMILAR  obfervatlon  may  be  applied  to  all  the  various 
objedls  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  Plardly  any  one  of  them  is 
appreciated  by  any  two  men  In  the  fame  manner ; and  fre- 
quently what  one  man  confiders  as  effential  to  his  happinefs,  is 
regarded  with  indifference  or  diffike  by  another.  Of  thefe  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  much  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  afcribed  to  a 
diverfity  of  conftitution,  which  renders  a particular  employment 
of  the  intelledlual  or  adtlve  powers  agreeable  to  one  man,  which 
is  not  equally  fo  to  another.  But  much  is  alfo  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
effefl:  of  affoclation  ; which,  prior  to  any  experience  of  human 
life,  conneds  pleafing  ideas  and  pleafmg  feelings  with  different 
objects,  in  the  minds  of  different  perfons. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  affoclations,  every  man  appears  to 
his  neighbour  to  purfue  the  objedt  of  his  wlfhes,  with  a zeal 
difproportioned  to  its  intrinfic  value ; and  the  philofopher  (whofe 
principal  enjoyment  arifes  from  fpeculation)  is  frequently  apt 
to  fmile  at  the  ardour  with  which  the  adive  part  of  mankind 
purfue,  what  appear  to  him  to  be  mere  fhadows.  This  view 
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of  human  affairs,  fome  writers  have  carried  fo  far,  as  to  repre-  ^ i’* 

fent  life  as  a fcene  of  mere  illufions,  where  the  mind  refers  to  P a r t ir. 
the  objects  around  it,  a colouring  which  exifts  only  in  itfelf;  ^ 
arid  where,  as  the  Poet  expreffes  it,  ^ 


Opinion  gilds  with  varying  rays. 


Thofe  painted  clouds  which  beautify  our  days.” 


It  may  be  queftioned,  if  thefe  reprefentations  of  human  life 
be  ufeful  or  juft.  That  the  cafual  affociations  which  the  mind 
forms  in  childhood,  and  in  early  youth,  are  frequently  a fource 
of  inconvenience  and  of  mifcondufl:,  is  fufEciently  obvious ; 
bill  that  this  tendency  of  our  nature  increafes,  on  the  whole, 
the  fum  of  human  enjoyment,  appears  to  me  to  be  indifputable ; 
und  the  inftances  in  which  it  mifleads  us  from  our  duty  and  our 
happinefs,  only  prove,  to  what  important  ends  it  might  be  fub- 
fervient,  if  it  were  kept  under  proper  regulation. 

Nor  do  thefe  reprefentations  of  life  (admitting  them  in  their 
full  extent)  juftify  the  pradical  inferences  which  have  been 
often  deduced  from  them,  with  refped  to  the  vanity  of  our 
purfuits.  In  every  cafe,  indeed,  in  which  -our  enjoyment  de- 
pends upon  afibciation,  it  may  be  faid,  in  one  fenfe,  that  it 
aiifes  from  the  mind  itfelf ; but  it  does  not  therefore  follow, 
that  the  external  objed  which  cuftoin  has  rendered  the  caufe  or 
the  occafion  of  agreeable  emotions,  is  indifferent  to  our  happi- 
nefs. The  effed  which  the  beauties  of  nature  produce  on  the 
mind  of  the  poet,  is  wonderfully  heightened  by  affociation  ; but 
his  enjoyment  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs  exquifite : nor 
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^ objects  of  his  admiration  of  the  lefs  value  to  his  happi- 

P A R T 11.  nefs,  that  they  derive  their  principal  charms  from  the  embellifh- 

^ inents  of  his  fancy. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  education,  not  to  counteraft,  in  any 
inftarice,  the  eftablifhed  laws  of  our  conftitution,  but  to  diredi 
them  to  their  proper  purpofes.  That  the  influence  of  early 

affociations  on  the  mind  might  be  employed,  in  the  moft 

effedtual  manner,  to  aid  our  moral  principles,  appears  evidently 
from  the  effedts  which  we  daily  fee  it  produce,  in  reconciling 
men  to  a courfe  of  aftion  which  their  reafon  forces  them  to  con- 
demn ; and  it  is  no  lefs  obvious  that,  by  means  of  it,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  human  life  might  be  increafed,  and  its  pains  dimi- 
nifhed.  If  the  agreeable  ideas  and  feelings  which  children  are  fo 
apt  to  conned:  with  events  and  with  fituations  which  depend 
on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  were  firmly  affociated  in  their  ap- 
prehenfions  with  the  duties  of  their  flations,  with  the  purfuits 
of  fcience,  and  with  thofe  beauties  of  nature  which  are  open 
to  alL  ' 


These  obfervations  coincide  nearly  with  the  antient  ftolcal: 
dodrine  concerning  the  Influence  of  imagination  * on  morals ; 
a fubjed,  on  which  many  important  remarks,  (though  exprefled 
in  a form  different  from  that  which  modern  philofophers  have 
introduced,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  fo  precife  and  accurate,) 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Difcourfes  of  Epidetus,  and  in  the  Medi- 

According  to  the  afe  which  I make  of  the  words  Imagination  and  AfTocia- 
tion,  in  this  work,  their  effeds  are  obvioufly  diftinguifhable.  I have  thought  it 
proper,  however,  to  illuflrate  the  difference  between  them  a little  more  fully  in 
Note  [R]. 
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tations  of  Antoninus  This  dodrine  of  the  Stoical  fchool,  Dr. 
Akenfide  has  in  view  in  the  following  palTage : 


C 

P 


Adion  treads  the  path 
In  which  Opinion  fays  he  follows  good. 

Or  flies  from  evilj  and  Opinion  gives 
Report  of  good  or  evil,  as  the  fcene 
Was  drawn  by  fancy,  lovely  or  deform'd  : 

Thus  her  report  can  never  there  be  true. 

Where  fancy  cheats  the  intelledual  eye 
With  glaring  colours  and  diftorted  lines. 

Is  there  a man,  who  at  the  found  of  death 
Sees  ghaftly  fhapes  of  terror  conjur'd  up. 

And  black  before  him : naught  but  death-bed  groans 
And  fearful  prayers,  and  plunging  from  the  brink 
Of  light  and  being,  down  the  gloomy  air. 

An  unknown  depth  i Alas  ! in  fuch  a mind, 

‘‘  If  no  bright  forms  of  excellence  attend 
The  image  of  his  country;  nor  the  pomp 
Of  facred  fenates,  nor  the  guardian  voice 
Of  juftice  on  her  throne,  nor  aught  that  wakes 
The  confcious  bofom  with  a patriot's  flame: 

Will  not  Opinion  tell  him,  that  to  die, 

“ Or  (land  the  hazard,  is  a greater  ill 
Than  to  beu*ay  his  country  ? And  in  a6l 
“ Will  he  not  chufe  to  be  a wretch  and  live  ? 

Here  vice  begins  then  -f-." 


* See  what  Epid:etus  has  remarked  on  the  (pavTcxcicov,  (Arrian, 

1.  i.  c.  12.)  Oia  av  TroA^axij  (pocuTac^yi^y  roiaurri  era  7\  ^tavoia,  ^ccTTrerat  ya^ 

Jtto  twv  (pocvraa-itov  v jS^TTTf  «v  ayrnv,  crt'vcxfja  twv  toi^tohv  (puvratriicv^ 

&c.  &c.  Anton.  1.  v.  c,  i6. 

f Pleafures  of  Imagmation,  b,  iii. 
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SECTION  IV. 

General  Remarks  on  the  SuhjeEls  treated  in  the  foregohig  Sedfiofts 

-oj'  this  Chapter, 

J N perufing  the  foregoing  Sedions  of  this  Chapter,  I am 
aware,  that  fome  of  my  readers  may  be  apt  to  think  that 
many  of  the  obfervations  which  I have  made,  might  eafily 
be  refolved  into  more  general  principles.  I am  alfo  aware, 
that,  to  the  followers  of  Dr.  Hartley,  a fimilar  objedion 
will  occur  agairift  all  the  other  parts  of  this  w^ork ; and  that  it 
will  appear  to  them  the  eifedl  of  inexcufable  prejudice,  that  I 
fhould  flop  fhort  fo  frequently  in  the  explanation  of  pheno- 
mena ; when  he  has  accounted  in  fo  fatisfa(!fory  a manner,  by 
means  of  the  affbeiation  of  ideas,  for  all  the  appearances  which 
human  nature  exhibits. 

To  this  objedtion,  I fnall  not  feel  myfelf  much  interefted  to 
reply,  provided  it  be  granted  that  my  obfervations  are  candidly 
and  accurately  Hated,  fo  far  as  they  reach.  Suppofing  that  in 
fome  cafes  I may  have  flopped  fhort  too  foon,  my  fpeculations, 
although  they  may  be  cenfured  as  imperfedf,  cannot  be  confi- 
dered  as  Handing  in  oppofition  to  the  conclufions  of  more  fuc- 
cefsful  inquirers. 
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May  I be  allowed  farther  to  obferve,  that  fach  views  of  the  C h^a  ? 
human  mind  as  are  contained  in  this  work,  (even  fuppofmg  P ART  II. 
the  objedion  to  be  well-founded,)  are,  in  my  opinion,  indif- 
penfably  neceflary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  v/ay  for  thofe' very 
general  and  comprehcnfive  theories  concerning  it,  which  fome 
eminent  writers  of  the  prefen C age  have  been  ambitious  to 
form  ? 

Concerning  the  merit  of  thefe  theories,  I fhall  not  prefume 
to  give  any  judgment.  I fliall  only  remark,  that,  in  all  the 
other  fciences,  the  progrefs  of  difcovery  has  been  gradual,  from 
the  lefs  general  to  the  more  general  laws  of  nature ; and  that  it 
would  be  Angular,  indeed,  if,  in  the  Philofophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  a fcience,  which  but  a few  years  ago  was  eonfeffedly 
in  its  infancy,  and  which  certainly  labours  under  many  difad- 
vantages  peculiar  to  itfelf,  a ftep  fliould,  all  at  once,  be  made 
to  a Angle  principle  comprehending  all  the  particular  pheno- 
mena which  we  know. 


Supposing  fuch  a theory  to  be  completely  eAablifhed,  It 
would  ftill  be  proper  to  lead  the  minds  of  Audents  to  it  by  gra- 
dual fteps.  One  of  the  moA  important  ufes  of  theory,  is  to  give 
the  memory  a permanent  hold,  and  a prompt  command,  of  the 
particular  fa£ls  which  we  were  previoufly  acquainted  v/Ith  ; and 
no  theory  can  be  completely  underftood,  unlefs  the  mind  be  led 
to  it  nearly  in  the  order  of  inveftigation,- 


It  is  more  particularly  ufeful,  in  conduding  the  Audies  of 
others^  to  famlliarlfe  their  minds,  as  completely  as  poffible,  with 

thofe 
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CHAP. 

V. 

Part  IL 
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thofe  laws  of  nature  for  which  we  have  the  dIre(El  evidence  of 
fenfe,  or  of  confcioufnefs,  before  directing  their  inquiries  to  the 
more  abftrufe  and  refined  generalizations  of  fpeculative  curio- 
fity.  In  natural  philofophy,  fuppofing  the  theory  of  Bofcovich 
to  be  true,  it  would  ftill  be  proper,  or  rather  indeed  abfolutely 
neceffary,  to  accuftom  ftudents,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  their  phy- 
fical  education,  to, dwell  on  thofe  general  phyfical  fadls  which 
fall  under  our  adlual  obfervation,  and  about  which  all  the 
pradlical  arts  of  life  are  converfant.  In  like  manner,  in  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  mind,  there  are  many  general  fads  for  which  we 
have  the  direct  evidence  of  confcioufnefs.  The  words.  Atten- 
tion, Conception,  Memory,  Abftradion,  Imagination,  Curio- 
fity,  Ambition,  Compaffion,  Refentment,  exprefs  powers  and 
principles  of  our  nature,  which  every  man  may  ftudy  by  refledl- 
ing  on  his  own  internal  operations.  Words  correfponding  to 
thefe,  are  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  and  may  be  confidered 
as  forming  the  firfl:  attempt  towards  a philofophical  claflification 
of  Intelleflual  and  moral  phenomena.  Such  a claffilication, 
however  imperfed;  and  indiftind,  we  may  be  allured,  muft  have 
fome  foundation  in  nature ; and  it  is  at  lead  prudent,  for  a phi- 
lofopher  to  keep  it  in  view  as  the  ground-work  of  his  own  ar- 
rangement. It  not  only  direds  our  attention  to  thofe  fads  in 
the  human  conftltution,  on  which  every  folid  theory  in  this 
branch  of  fcience  muft  be  founded  ; but  to  the  fa£ts,  which, 
in  all  ages,  have  appeared  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind, 
to  be  the  moft  ftriklng  and  important  ; and  of  which  it  ought 
to  be  the  great  objed  of  theorifts,  not  to  fuperfede,  but  to  faci- 
litate the  ftudy. 


There 
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There  Is  Indeed  good  reafon  for  believing,  that  many  of  ^ P 
the  fad:s  which  our  confcioufnefs  would  lead  us  to  con-  Part  ll 
fider,  upon  a fuperficial  view,  as  ultimate  fadls,  are  refolvable  v— 

into  other  principles  ftill  more  general.  “ Long  before  we  are 
“ capable  of  refled:ion,”  (fays  Dr.  Reid,)  the  original  percep- 
tions  and  notions  of  the  mind  are  fo  mixed,  compounded, 
and  decompounded,  by  habits,  aflbclations,  and  abflraftions, 

“ that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  mind  to  return  upon  its 
own  footfteps,  and  trace  back  thofe  operations  which  have 
employed  it  fmce  it  firft  began  to  think  and  to  aQ.”  The 
fame  author  remarks,  that,  ‘‘  if  we  could  obtain  a diftindl  and 
full  hiftory  of  all  that  hath  paffed  in  the  mind  of  a child, 

“ from  the  beginning  of  life  and  fenfation,  till  it  grows  up  to 
the  ufe  of  reafon  ; how  its  infant  faculties  began  to  work, 
and  how  they  brought  forth  and  ripened  all  the  various  no- 
tions,  opinions,  and  fentiments,  which  we  find  in  ourfelves 
when  we  come  to  be  capable  of  refledlion  ; this  would  be  a 
treafure  of  Natural  Hiftory,  which  would  probably  give  more 
light  into  the  human  faculties,  than  all  the  fyftems  of  philo- 
fophers  about  them,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  world.”  To 
accomplifh  an  analyfis  of  thefe  complicated  phenomena  into 
the  fimple  and  original  principles  of  our  conftitution,  is  the 
great  objed:  of  this  branch  of  phllofophy  ; but,  in  order  to  fuc- 
ceed,  it  is  neceffary  to  afcertain  fads  before  we  begin  to  reafon, 
and  to  avoid  generalizing,  in  any  infiance,  till  we  have  com- 
pletely fecured  the  ground  that  we  have  gained.  Such  a caution, 
w'hich  is  neceffary  in  all  the  fciences,  is,  in  a more  peculiar 
manner,  neceffary  here,  where  the  very  fads  from  which  all 
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C H^  A p.  inferences  muft  be  drawn,  are  to  be  afcertained  only  by  the 
Part  ii.  moft  patient  attention  ; and,  where  almofl:  all  of  them  are,  to  a 
great  degree,  difguiled ; partly  by  the  inaccuracies  of  popu- 
lar language,  and  partly  by  the  miftaken  theories  of  philo- 
fophers. 

I HAVE  only  to  add,  that,  although  I have  retained  the  phrafe 
of  the  Affociation  of  Ideas,  in  compliance  with  common  lan- 
guage, I am  far  from  being  completely  fatisfied  with  this  mode 
of  expreflion.  I have  retained  it,  chiefly  that  I might  not  ex- 
pofe  myfelf  to  the  cenfure  of  delivering  old  do<Jl;rines  in  a new 
form. 


As  I have  endeavoured  to  employ  it  with  caution,  I hope 
that  it  has  not  often  mifled  me  in  my  reafonings.  At  the  fame 
time,  I am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a reformation  of  the  common  language,  in  moft 
of  the  branches  of  fcience.  How  much  fuch  a reformation 
has  effedled  in  Chemiftry  is  well  known ; and  it  is  evidently 
' much  more  neceffary  in  the  Philofophy  of  Mind,  where  the 
prevailing  language  adds  to  the  common  inaccuracies  of  popu- 
lar expreflions,  the  peculiar  difadvantage  of  being  all  fuggefted 
by  the  analogy  of  matter.  Often,  in  the  compofition  of  this 
work,  have  I recollected  the  advice  of  Bergman  to  Morveau 

^ ‘‘  Le  favant  Profeffeur  d’Upfal,  M.  Bergman,  ecrivoit  a M.  de  Morveau 
dans  les  derniers  temps  de  fa  vie,  ne  faites  graces  a aucune  denomination  im- 
propre.  Ceux  qui  favent  deja  entendront  toujoursj  ceux  qui  ne  favent  pas 
encore  entendront  plutot.’^ 

Methode  de  Nomencht,  Chemique^  par  MM*  MoRVEAU,  Lavoisier, 

In 
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In  reforming  the  nomenclature  of  chemiftry,  fpare  no  word  ^ ^ ^ F. 
which  is  improper.  They  who  underhand  the  fubjed  al-  Part  ii. 
ready,  will  fuflfer  no  inconvenience  ; and  they  to  whom  the  ^ ^ 

fubject  is  new,  will  comprehend  it  with  the  greater  faci- 
lity.”  But  it  belongs  to  fuch  authors  alone,,  as  have  ex- 
tended the*  boundaries  of  fcience  by  their  own  difcoveries, 
to  introduce  innovations  in  language  with  any  hopes  of 
fuccefs.  ' 
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CHAPTER  SIXTH. 


Of  Memory, 


SECTION  I. 


General  Ohfervations  on  Memory, 


MONG  the  various  powers  of  the  undcrftanding,  there 
is  none  which  has  been  fo  attentively  examined  by 
philofophers,  or  concerning  which  fo  many  important  facts  and 
ohfervations  have  been  colled:ed,  as  the  faculty  of  Memory.' 
This  is  partly  to  be  afcribed  to  its  nature,  which  renders  it  eafily 
diftinguifhable  from  all  the  other  principles  of  our  conftitution^ 
even  by  thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomcd  to  metaphyfical 
inveftigations ; and  partly  to  its  immediate  fubferviency,  not 
only  to  the  purfuits  of  fcience,  but  to  the  ordinary  bufmefs  of 
life  ; in  confequence  of  which,  many  of  its  inoft  curious  laws 
had  been  obferved,  long  before  any  analyfis  was  attempted  of 
the  other  powders  of  the  mind  ; and  have,  for  many  ages, 
formed  a part  of  the  common  maxims  which  are  to  be  found 
in  every  treatife  of  education.  Some  important  remarks  on 
the  fubjed;  may,  in  particular,  be  collected  from  the  writings 
of  the  antient  rhetoricians. 


The 
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The  word  Memory  Is  not  employed  uniformly  In  the  fame  ^ ^ ^ ^ F. 

precife  fenfe  ; but  it  always  expreffes  fome  modification  of  that  \ — ^ 

faculty,  which  enables  us  to  treafure  up,  and  preferve  for  future 
life,  the  knowledge  we  acquire  ; a faculty  which  is  obvioufly  the 
great  foundation  of  all  intelled;ual  improvement,  and  without 
^ which,  no  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the  moft  enlarged 
experience.  This  faculty  implies  two  things  : a capacity  of  re- 
taining knowledge  ; and  a power  of  recalling  it  to  our  thoughts 
when  we  have  occafioti  to  apply  it  to  ule.  The  word  Memory 
is  fometimes  employed  to  exprefs  the  capacity,  and  fometimes 
the  power.  When  we  fpeak  of  a retentive  memory,  we^ife  it 

in  the  former  fenfe  ; when,  of  a ready  memory,  in  the  htter. 

* 

The  various  particulars  which  compofe  our  ftock  of  know- 
ledge are,  from  time  to  time,  recalled  to  our  thoughts,  in  one 

c 

of  two  ways:  fometimes  they  recur  to  us  fpontaneoully,  or  at 
leaf!:,  without  any  interference  on  our  part ; in  other  cafes,  they 
are  recalled,  in  confequence  of  an  effort  of  our  will.  For  the 
former  operation  of  the  mind,  we  have  no  appropriated  name  in  , 
our  language,  diflind  from  Memory.  The  latter,  too,  is  often 
called  by  the  fame  name,  but  is  more  properly  dillinguilhed  by 
the  word  Recolledion. 

I 

» 

r 

There  are,  I believe,  fome  other  acceptations  befides 
thefe,  in  which  the  word  Memory  has  been  occafionally  em- 
ployed ; but  as  its  ambiguities  are  not  of  fuch  a nature  as  to 
miflead  us  in  our  prefent  inquiries,  I fhall  not  dwell  any  longer 
on  the'illuftration  of  diftindions,  which  to  the  greater  part  of 
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readers  might  appear  unlntereftlng  and  minute.  One  diftinc- 
tion  only,  relative  to  this  fubjed,  occurs  to  me,  as  deferving 
particular  attention. 

The  operations  of  Memory  relate  either  to  things  and 
their  relations,  or  to  events.  In  the  former  cafe,  thoughts 
which  have  been  previoufly  in  the  mind,  may  recur  to 
us,  without  fuggefting  the  idea  of  the  paft,  or  of  any  mo- 
dification of  time  whatever ; as  when  I repeat  over  a poem 
w^hich  I have  got  by  heart,  or  when  I think  of  the  features 
of  an  abfent  friend.  In  this  laft  inftance,  indeed,  philofo- 
phers  diftinguifh  the  ad:  of  the  mind  by  the  name  of  Con- 
ception ; but  in  ordinary  difcourfe,  and  frequently  even  in 
philofophical  writing,  it  is  confidered  as  an  exertion  of  Me- 
mory. In  thefe  and  fimilar  cafes,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  opera- 
tions of  this  faculty  do  not  neceflarily  involve  the  idea  of  the 
paft. 

The  cafe  is  different  with  refped  to  the  memory  of  events. 
When  I think  of  thefe,  I not  only  recal  to  the  mind  the  former 
objeds  of -its  thoughts,  but  I refer  the  event  to  a particular  point 
of  time  ; fo  that,  of  every  fuch  ad  of  memory,  the  idea  of  the 
paft  is  a neceffary  concomitant, 

I HAVE  been  led  to  take  notice  of  this  diftindlon,  in  order 
to  obviate  an  objedion  which  fome  of  the  phenomena  of 
Memory  feem  to  prefent,  againft  a dodrine  which  1 for- 
merly ftated,  when  treating  of  the  powers  of  Conception  and 
Imagination. 


I 
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It  is  evident,  that  when  I think  of  an  event,  in  which  any  ^ HA  P. 

V -L  • 

objed:  of  feiife  was  concerned,  my  recollcdion  of  the  event  ' 

muft  necelfarily  involve  an  ad  of  Conception.  Thus,  when  I 
think  of  a dramatic  reprefentation  which  I have  recently  feen, 
my  recolledion  of  what  I faw,  necelfarily  involves  a conception 
of  the  different  adors  by  whom  it  was  performed.  But  every 
ad  of  recolledion  which  relates  to  events,  is  accompanied  with 
a belief  of  their  pall  exiftence.  How  then  are  we  to  reconcile 
this  conclufion  with  the  dodrine  formerly  maintained  concern- 
ing Conception,  according  to  which  every  exertion  of  that 
power  is  accompanied  with  a belief,  that  its  objed  exifts  before 
us  at  the  prefent  moment  ? 

The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  of  removing  this  difficulty, 
is  by  fuppofmg,  that  the  remembrance  of  a paft  event,  is  not  a 

fimple  ad  of  the  mind  ; but  that  the  mind  firft  forms  a con-  ^ 

ception  of  the  event,  and  then  judges  from.circumftances,  of  the  ^ 
period  of  time  to  which  it  is  to  be  referred  : a fuppofition  which 
is  by  no  means  a gratuitous  one,  invented  to  anfwer  a particu- 
lar purpofe ; but  which,  as  far  as  I am  able  to  judge,  is 
agreeable  to  fad  ; for  if  we  have  the  power,  as  will  not  be 
difputed,  of  conceiving  a paft  event  without  any  reference  to 
time,  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  ideas  or  notions 
which  Memory  prefents  to  us,  which  is  necelfarily  accompanied 
with  a belief  of  paft  exiftence,  in  a w^ay  analogous  to  that  in 
which  our  perceptions  are  accompanied  with  a belief  of  the  pre- 
fent exiftence  of  their  objeds  ; and  therefore,  that  the  reference 
of  the  event  to  the  particular  period  at  which  it  happened,  is  a 
judgment  founded  on  concomitant  circumftances.  So  long  as 
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^ we  are  occupied  with  the  conception  of  any  particular  obje£t 

. connected  with  the  event,  we  believe  the  prefent  exiftence  of 
the  objedl ; but  this  belief,  which,  in  moft  cafes,  is  only  mo- 
mentary, is  Inftantly  corrected  by  habits  of  judging  acquired  by 
experience;  and  as  foon  as  the  mind  is  difengaged  from  fuch 
a belief,  it  is  left  at  liberty  to  refer  the  event  to  the  period  at 
w^hich  It  actually  happened.  Nor  will  the  apparent  inftantane- 
oufnefs  of  fuch  judgments  be  confidered  as  an  unfurmountable 
objedtion  to  the  dodrine  now  advanced,  by  thofe  w^ho  have  re- 
fleded  on  the  perception  of  diftance  obtained  by  fight,  which, 
although  it  feems  to  be  as  immediate  as  any  perceptloji  of 
touch,  has  been  fhewn  by  philofophers  to  be  the  refult  of 
a judgment  founded  on  experience  and  obfervation.  The 
reference  we  make  of  paft  events  to  the  particular  points 
of  time  at  which  they  took  place,  will,  I am  inclined  to 
think,  the  more  we  confider  the  fubjed,  be  found  the  more 
ftrikingly  analogous  to  the  eftimates  of  diftance  we  learn  to 
form  by  the  eye.  , 

Although,  how^ever,  l am,  myfelf,  fatisfied  with  the  con- 
clufion  to  w^hich  the  foregoing  reafonings  lead,  I am  far  from 
expeding  that  the  cafe  will  be  the  fame  wdth  all  my  readers. 
Some  of  their  objedlons,  which  I can  eafily  anticipate,  might,  I 
believe,  be  obviated  by  a little  farther  difcuffion  ; but  as  the 
queftion  is  merely  a matter  of  curiofity,  and  has  no  nereffary' 
connexipn  wdth  the  obfervations  I am  to  make  in  this  Chapter, 

I ihall  not  profecute  the  fubjed  at  prefent.  The  opinion,  in- 
deed, we  form  concerning  it,  has  no  reference  to  any  of  the 
dodrines  maintained  in  this  work,  excepting  to  a particular 

fpecu- 
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{peculation  concerning  the  belief  accompanying  conception, 
which  I ventured  to  ftate,  in  treating  of  that  fubjedf,  and  which, 
as  It  appears  to  be  extremely  doubtful  to  fome  whofe  opinions 
I refpedt,  I propofed  with  a degree  of  diffidence  fuitable  to  the 
difficulty  of  fuch  an  enquiry.  The  remaining*  obfervations 
which  I am  to  make  on  the  power  of  memory,  wdiatever  opi- 
nion may  be  formed  of  their  importance,  will  furnifh  but  little 
room  for  a diverfity  of  judgment  concerning  their  truth. 

In  confidering  this  part  of  our  conftitution,  one  of  the  mofl 
obvious  and  flriking  queftions  that  occurs  is,  what  the  circum- 
fiances  are  which  determine  the  memory  to  retain  fome  things 
in  preference  to  others  ? Among  the  fubjefts  which  fucceffively 
occupy  our  thoughts,  by  far  the  greater  number  vanifh,  with- 
out leaving  a trace  behind  them  ; while  others  become,  as  it 
were,  a part  of  ourfelves,  and,  by  their  accumulations,  lay  a 
foundation  for  our  perpetual  progrefs  In  knowledge.  Without 
pretending  to  exhauft  the  fubjed,  I fhall  content  myfelf  at  pre- 
fent  with  a partial  folution  of  this  difficulty,  by  illuflrating  the 
dependence  of  memory  upon  tw^o  principles  of  our  nature,  with 
whi^i  it  is  plainly  very  intimately  connefted ; attention,  and  the 
affociation  of  ideas. 

I ENDEAVOURED  ill  a former  chapter  to  fliew,  that  there  Is  a 
certain  ad:  of  the  mind,  (diflinguiffied,  both  by  philofophers  and 
the  vulgar,  by  the  name  of  attention,)  without  which  even  the 
objed;s  of  our  perceptions  make  no  impreffion  on  the  memory* 
It  is  alfo  matter  of  common  remark,  that  the  permanence  of  the 
impreffion  wdiich  any  thing  leaves  in  the  memory,  is  propor- 
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C H A P. 

v:l 


tioned  to  the  degree  of  attention  which  was  originally  givea 
to  it.  The  obfervation  has  been  fo  often  repeated,  and  is  fa 
manifeftly  true,  that  it  is  unneceflary  to  offer  any  illuftratlon 
of  it 


I HAVE  only  to  obferve  farther,  wnth  refpect  to  attention,  con- 
fidered  in  the  relation  In  which  it  ftands  to  memory,  that  al- 
though it  be  a voluntary  adl,.  it  requires  experience  to  have  it 
always  under  command.  In  the  cafe  of  obje(ffs  to  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  attend  at  an  early  period  of  life,  or  which 
are  calculated  to  roufe  the  curlofity,  or  to  affed:  any  of  our 
paffions,  the  attention  fixes  itfelf  upon  them,  as  it  were  fpon-r 
taneoufly,  and  without  any  effort  on  our  part,,  of  which  we 
are  confcious.  How  perfedly  do  we  remember,  and  even  re- 
tain, for  a long  courfe  of  years,  the  faces  and  the  hand- writings 
of  our  acquaintances,  although  we  never  took  any  particular 
pains  to  fix  them  in  the  memory  ? On  the  other  hand,  if  au 
objed  does  not  interefl  fome  principle  of  our  nature,  we  may 

* It  feems  to  be  owing  to  this  dependence  of  memory  on  attention,  that  it  is 
cafier  to  get  by  heart  a compofition,  after  a very  few  readings,  with  an  attempt 
to  repeat  it  at  the  end  of  each,  than  after  a hundred  readings  without  fuch  an 
effort.  The  effort  roufes  the  attention  from  that  languid  ftate  in  which  it  re- 
mains, while  the  mind  is  giving  a paffive  reception  to  foreign  ideas.  The  fadf 
is  remarked  by  lord  Bacon,  and  is  explained  by  him  on  the  fame  principle  to 
which  I have  referred  it. 

Quae  expedlantur  et  attentionem  excitant,  melius  h^rent  quam  quae  pra:- 
“ tervolant.  Itaque  fi  fcriptum  aliquod  vicies  perlegeris,  non  - tarn  facile  iliuv! 
memoriter  difces,  quam  fi  illud  legas  decies,  tentando  interim  illud  recitare, 
et  ubi  deficit  memoria,  infpiciendo.librum,” 

' ' Bacon,  Org.  lib,  ii.  aph.  26. 
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~cxamine  it  again  and  again,  with  a wiih  to  treafure  up  the  know-  ^ K^A  p. 
ledge  of  it  in  the  mind,  without  our  being  able  to  command  that  ^ 

degree  of  attention  which  may  lead  us  to  recognize  it  the  next 
time  we  fee  it.  A perfon,  for  example,  who  has  not  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  attend  particularly  to  horfes  or  to  cattle,  may  ftudy 
for  a confiderable  time  the  appearance  of  a horfe  or  of  a bul- 
lock, without  being  able  a few  days  afterwards  to  pronounce 
on  his  identity  ; while  a horfe-dealer  or  a grazier  recollects 
many  hundreds  of  that  clafs  of  animals  with  which  he  is  con- 
verfant,  as  perfectly  as  he  does  the  faces  of  his  acquaintances. 

In  order  to  account  for  this,  I would  remark,  that  although 
attention  be  a voluntary  aCt,  and  although  we  are  always 
able,  when  we  choofe,  to  make  a momentary  exertion  of  it ; 
yet,  unlefs  the  objeCl  to  which  it  is  direCled  be  really  iritereft- 
ing,  in  fome  degree,  to  the  curiofity,  the  train  of  our  ideas 
goes  on,  and  we  immediately  forget  our  purpofe.  When  we 
are  employed,  therefore,  in  ftudying  fuch  an  objeCt,  It  is  not  an 
cxclufive  and  fteady  attention  that  we  give  to  it,  but  we  are  lofing 
fight  of  it,  and  recurring  to  it  every  inftant ; and  the  painful 
efforts  of  which  we  are  confcious,  are  not  (as  we  are  apt  to  fup- 
pofe  them  to  be)  efforts  of  uncommon  attention,  but  urifuccefsful 
attempts  to  keep  the  mind  fteady  to  its  objeCl,  and  to  exclude 
the  extraneous  ideas,  which  are  from  time  to  time  foliclting  its 
notice. 

If  thefe  obfervations  be  well  founded,  they  afford  an  ex- 
planation of  a faCt  which  has  been  often  remarked,  that 
objects  are  eafily  remembered  which  affeCt  any  of  the  paf- 
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fions^.  The  paffion  alTifts  the  memory,  not  in  confequence 
of  any  Immediate  connexion  between  them,  but  as  it  prefents, 
during  the  time  it  continues,  a fteady  and  exclufive  objeft  to 
the  attention. 


\ 


The  connexion  between  memory  and  the  affbclation  of  Ideas 
Is  fo  ftriking,  that  It  has  been  fuppofed  by  fome,  that  the  whole 
of  Its  phenomena  might  be  refolved  into  ^Ms^^^^ipciple.  But 
this  is  evidently  not  the  cafe.  The  afTociation  oT  ideas  con- 
nedts  our  various  thoughts  with  each  other,  fo  as  to  prefent 
them 'to  the  mind  in  a certain  order ; but  it  prefuppofes  the 
exiftence  of  thefe  thoughts  In  the  mind  ; or,  in  other  words^ 
It  prefuppofes  a faculty  of  retaining  the  knowledge  which 
we  acquire.  It  involves  alfo  a power  of  recognizing,  as  for- 
mer objedfs  of  attention,  the  thoughts  that  from  time  to  time 
occur  to  us;  a power  which  is  not  implied  in  that  law  of  our 
nature  which  is  called  the  aflbclation  of  ideas...  It  is  poffible, 
furely,  that  our  thoughts  might  have  fucceeded  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  laws  as  at  prefent,  without  fuggefting  to 
us  at  all  the  idea  of  the  paft ; and,  in  fadt,  this  fuppofition  is 
realifed  to  a certain  degree  in  the  cafe  of  fome  old  men,  who 
retain  pretty  exadlly  the  information  which  they  receive,  but  are 
fometimes  unable  to  reeolledl  in  what  manner  the  particulars 
which  they  find  connedted  together  in  their  thoughts,  at  flrft 


Si  quas  res  in  vita  videmus  parvas,  ufitatas,  quotidianas,  eas  meminifle  non 
folemus*,  propterea  quod  nulla  nil!  nova  aut  admirabili  re  commovetur  animus. 
At  li  quid  videmus  aut  audimus  egregie  turpe,,  aut  honeftum,  inuiitatum, 
**  magnum,  incredibile,  ridiculum,  id  diu  meminifle  confuevimus.’’  , 

Ad  Hcrenn,  lib.  j.) 
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came  into  the  mind  ; whether  they  occurred  to  them.  In  a dream, 
or  were  communicated  to  them  in  converfation. 


CHAP. 
VI.  ■ 


On  the  other  hand,  It  is  evident,  that  without  the  afibciating 
principle,  the  powers  of  retaining  our  thoughts,  and  of  recog- 
nizing them  when  they  occur  to  us,  would  have  been  of  little 
life ; for  the  moft  important  articles  of  our  knowledge  might 
have  remained  latent  in  the  mind,  even  when  thofe  occafions 
prefented  themfelves  to  whicli  they  are  immediately  applicable. 

* In  confequence  of  this  law  of  our  nature,  not  only  are  all  our 
various  ideas  made  to  pafs,  from  time  to  time.  In  review  before 
us,  and  to  offer  themfelves  to  our  choice  as  fubjedts  of  medi- 
tation, but  when  an.  occafion  occurs  which  calls  for  the  aid  of 
our  pad  experience,  the  occafion  itfelf  recals  to  us  all  the  in- 
formation upon  the  fubjedl  which  that  experience  has  accu- 
mulated. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  comprehend  an  analyfis  of  me- 
mory fufficlently  accurate  for  my  prefent  purpofe  : fome  other 
remarks,- tending  to  illuftrate  the  fame  fubjed:  more  completely, 
will  occur  in  the  remaining  fecffions  of  this  chapter. 

It  Is  hardly  neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that  when  we  have^ 
proceeded  fo  far  in  our  enquiries  concerning  memory,  as  to  ob-"' 
tain  an  analyfis  of  that  power,  and  to  afcertain  the  relation  in 
which  it  Hands  to  the  other  principles  of  our  conflitution,  we 
have  advanced  as  far  towards  an  explanation  of  it  as  the  nature/ 
of  the  fubj eel  permits.  The  various  theories  which  have  at- 
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c H A P,  4:e^niptecl  to  account  for  it  by  traces  or  impreffions  in  the  fenfo- 
rium,  are  obvioufly  too  unphilofophical  to  deferve  a particular 
refutation  Such,  indeed,  is  the  poverty  of  language,  that  we 
cannot  fpeak  on  the  fubjed:  without  employing  expreffions 
which  fuggeft  one  theory  or  another ; but  it  is  of  importance 
for  us  always  to  recoiled:,  that  thefe  expreffions  are  entirely  figu- 
rative, and  afford  no  explanation  of  the  phenomena  to  which 
they  refer.  It  is  partly  with  a view  to  remind  my  readers  of 
this  confideratlon,  that,  finding  it  impoffible  to  lay  afide  com- 
pletely metaphorical  or  analogical  words,  I have  ftudied  to  avoid 
fuch  an  uniformity  in  the  employment  of  them,  as  might  indi- 
cate a preference  to  one  theory  rather  than  another ; and,  by 
doing  fo,  have  perhaps  fometimes  been  led  to  vary  the  meta- 
phor oftener  and  more  fuddenly,  than  would  be  proper  in  a 
compofition  which  aimed  at  any  degree  of  elegance.  This 
caution  In  the  ufe  of  the  common  language  concerning  memory, 
it  feemed  to  me  the  more  neceffary  to  attend  to,  that  the  general 
difpofition  which  every  perfon  feels  at  the  commencement  of 
his  philofophical  purfuits,  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  thought 
by  the  laws  of  matter,  is,  in  the  cafe  of  this  particular  faculty, 
encouraged  by  a variety  of  peculiar  circumftances.  The  ana- 
logy between  committing  a thing  to  memory  that  we  wifli  to 
remember,  and  engraving  on  a tablet  a fad  that  we  wiffi  to 
record,  is  fo  ftriking  as  to  prefent  itfelf  even  to  the  vulgar ; nor 
is  it  perhaps  lefs  natural  to  indulge  the  fancy  in  confidering 
memory  as  a fort  of  repofitory,  in  which  we  arrange  and  pre- 


* See  Note  [ S ]. 
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ferve  for  future  ufe  the  materials  of  our  Information,  The  Iin-  ^ ^ 

mediate  dependence,  too,  of  this  faculty  on  the  (late  of  the  u— -v — ^ 
body,  which-  Is  more  remarkable  than  that  of  any  other  faculty 
whatever,  (as  appears  from  the  effedis  produced  on  It  by  old  age, 
difeafe,  and  Intoxication,)'  is  apt  to  ftrike  thofe  who  have  not  i 
been  much  converfant  with  thefe  enquiries,  as  beftowing  fome 
plaufibility  on  the  theory  which  attempts  to  explain  its  pheno- 
mena on  mechanical  principles. 

I CANNOT  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  expreffing  a wifhy. 
that  medical  writers  would  be  at  more  pains  than  they  have 
been  at  hitherto,,  to  afcertain  the  various  effects  which  are  pro- 
duced on  the  memory  by  difeafe  and  old  age.  Thefe  eifeclls 
are  widely  diverfified  in  different  cafes.  In  fome  it  would  feeni 
that  the  memory  is  impaired,  in  confequence  of  a diminution  of 
the  power  of  attention  ; in  others,  that  the  power  of  recollec- 
tion is  diflurbed,  in  confequence  of  a derangement  of  that  part  j 
of  the  conftitution  on  which  the  affoclation  of  ideas  depends. 

The  decay  of  memory,  which  is  the  common  effedl  of  age,  feems 
to  arife  from  the  former  of  thefe  caufes.  It  is  probable,  that,  as 
we  advance  in  years,  the  capacity  of  attention  is  weakened 
by  fome  phyfical  change  in  the  conftltution ; but  it  is  alfo 
reafonable  to  think,  that  it  lofes  its  vigour  partly  from  the 
effed  which  the  decay  of  our  fenfibility,  and  the  extindlioii 
of  our  palfions,  have,  in  diminifliing  the  intereft  which  we  feel 
in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  That  no  derangement  takes 
place,  in  ordinary  cafes,  in  that  part  of  the  conftltution  on 
which  the  a'flbclation  of  ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  diftindl- 
and  circumftantial  recolledion  which  old  men  retain  of  the 
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C H A P.  tranfadlons  of  their  youth  In  fome  dlfeafes,  this  part  of  the 
. — conftitutlon  Is  evidently  affefted.  A flroke  of  the  palfy  has 
been  knowni,  (while  it  did  not  deftroy  the  power  of  fpeech,)  to 
render  the  patient  incapable  of  recollediang  the  names  of  the 
moll  familiar  objeds.  What'* is  Hill  more  remarkable,  the 
« name  of  an  objed  has  been  known  to  fuggeft  the  idea  of  it ' 
as  formerly,  although  the  fight  of  the  objed  ceafed  to  fuggeft 
the  name. 

In  lb  far  as  this  decay  of  memory  which  old  age  brings  along 
with  it,  is  a necefiary  confequence  of  a phyfical  change  in  the 
conftitutlon,  or  a necefiary  confequence  of  a diminution  of  fen- 
fibility,  it  is  the  part  of  a wufe  man  to  fubmit  cheerfully  to  the  lot 
of  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  that  fomething 
may  be  done  by  our  own  efforts,  to  obviate  the  inconvenlencies 
which  commonly  refult  from  it.  If  individuals,  who,  in  the  early 
part  of  life,  have  weak  memories,  are  fometimes  able  to  remedy 
this  defed,  by  a greater  attention  to  arrangement  in  their  tranfac- 
tlons,  and  to  claffificatlon  among  their  ideas,  than  is  necelfary 
to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  might  it  not  be  polTible,  in  the  fame 

* Swift  fomewhere  expreTes  his  furprife,  that  old  men  fliould  remember 
their  anecdotes  fo  diflinclly,  and  flio-uld,  notwithftanding,  have  fo  little  me- 
mory as  to  tell  the  fame  ftory  twice  in  the  courfe  of  the  fame  converfation  ; 
and  a fimilar  remark  is  made  by  Montaigne,  in  one  of  his  E'flays  : “ Surtout 
les  Vieillards  font  dangereux,  a qui  la  fouvenance  des  chofes  paffees  demeure, 
et  ont  perdu  la  fouvenance  de  leurs  redites.” 

Liv.  i.  chap.  ix.  (Des  Menteurs.) 

The  fadl  feems  to  be,  that  all  their  old  ideas  remain  in  the  mind,  conneded 
as  formerly  by  the  different  aflbeiating  principles  ; but  that  the  power  -of  atten- 
tion to  new  ideas  and  new  occurrences  is  impaired. 
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way,  to  ward  off,  at  leaft  to  a certain  degree,  the'  encroach- 
ments which  time  makes  on  this  faculty  ? The  few  old  men 
who  continue  in  the  a£llve  feenes  of  life  to  the  laft  moment,  it 
has  been  often  remarked,  complain,  in  general,  much  lefs  of  a 
want  of  recolledlion,  than  their  cotemporaries.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly owing  partly  to  the  effect  which  the  purfuits  of 
bufmefs  muft  neceffarily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of 
attention.  But  it  is  probably  owing  alfo  to  new  habits  of 
arrangement,  which  the  mind  gradually  and  infenfibly  forms, 
from  the  experience  of  its  growing  infirmities.  The  apparent 
revival  of  memory  in  old  men,  after  a temporary  decline,  (which 
Is  a cafe  that  happens  not  unfrequenlly,)  feems  to  favour  this 
fuppofition. 

One  old  man,  I have,  myfelf,  had  the  good  fortune  to  know, 
who,  after  a long,  an  adfive,  and  an  honourable  life,  having  begun 
to  feel  fome  of  the  ufual  effects  of  advanced  years,  has  been  able 
to  find  refources  in  his  own  fagacity,  againft  moft  of  the  incon- 
veniencies  with  which  they  are  commonly  attended  ; and  who, 
by  watching  his  gradual  decline  with  the  cool  eye  of  an  indif- 
ferent obferver,  and  employing  his  ingenuity  to  retard  its  pro- 
grefs,  has  converted  even  the  Infirmities  of  age  into  a fourcc  of 
■philofophical  amufement. 
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SECTION  IL 

Of  the  Varieties  of  Memory  in  different  Individuals, 


JT  is  generally  fuppofed,  that,  of  all  our  faculties,  Memory 

is  that  which  nature  has  beflowed  in  the  moft  unequal  de- 
grees on  different  Individuals ; and  it  is  far  from  being  impof- 
fible  that  this  opinion  may  be  well  founded.  If,  however,  we 
confider,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  man  who  has  not  memory 
fufficient  to  learn  the  ufe  of  language,  and  to  learn  to  recognize, 
at  the  firft  glance,  the  appearances  of  an  infinite  number  of 
familiar  objedls  ; befides  acquiring  fuch  an  acquaintance  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs, 
as  is  neceffary  for  dired;Ing  his  conduct  in  life;  we  fhall  be 
fatisfied  that  the  original  difparitles  among  men,  in  this  refped, 
are  by  no  means  fo  immenfe  as  they  feem  to  be  at  firft  view; 
and  that  much  is  to  be  afcribed  to  different  habits  of  attention, 
and  to  a difference  of  felecfion  among  the  various  objects  and 
events  prefented  to'  their  curiofity. 

As  the  great  purpofe  to  which  this  faculty  Is  fubfervient,  is 
to  enable  us  to  colleft,  and  to  retain,  for  the  future  regulation 
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of  our  conduct,  the  refults  of  our  paft  experience ; It  Is  evident 
that  the  degree  of  perfedlion  which  it  attains  In  the  cafe  of  dif- 
ferent perfons,  muft  vary ; firft,  with  the  facility  of  making  the 
original  acquifition ; fecondly,  with  the  permanence  of  the  ac- 
quifition ; and  thirdly,  with  the  quicknefs  or  readinefs  with 
which  the  individual  is  able,  on  particular  occafions,  to  apply  it 
to  ufe.  The  qualities,  therefore,  of  a good  memory  are,  in  the 
firft  place,  to  be  fufceptible ; fecondly,  to  be  retentive  ; and 
thirdly,  to  be  ready. 

It  is  biit  rarely  that  thefe  three  qualities  are  united  in  the 
fame  perfon.  We  often,  indeed,  meet  with  a memory  which 
is  at  once  fufceptible  and  ready ; but  I doubt  much,  if  fuch 
memories  be  commonly  very  retentive : for,  fufceptibility  and 
readinefs  are  both  connedled  with  a facility  of  affociating  ideas, 
according  to  their  more  obvious  relations ; whereas  retentive- 
nefs,  or  tenacioufnefs  of  memory,  depends  principally  on  what 
is  feldom  united  with  this  facility,  a difpofition  to  fyftem  and  to 
philofophical  arrangement.  Thefe  obfervations  it  will  be  necef* 
fary  to  illuftrate  more  particularly, 

\ 

I HAVE  already  remarked,  in  treating  of  a different  fubjed, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind,  being  but  little  accuftomed  to  reiledl: 
and  to  generalife,  affociate  their  ideas  chiefly  according  to  their 
more  obvious  relations ; thofe,  for  example,  of  refemblance  and  of 
analogy ; and  above  all,  according  to  the  cafual  relations  arlfing 
from  contiguity  in  time  and  place:  whereas.  In  the  mind  of  a 
philofopher,  ideas  are  commonly  affociated  according  to  thofe 
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C H A P.  relations  which  are  brought  to  light  In  confequence  of  particular 
ii-r— efforts  of  attention  ; fuch  as  the  relations  of  Caufe  and  Effed, 
or  of  Premifes  and  Conclulion.  This  difference  in  the  modes 
of  affociatlon  of  thefe  two  claifes  of  men,  is  the  foundation  of 
fome  very  ftriking  diverfities  between  them  in  refpedl  of  intel- 
ledtual  charader. 

' In  the  firfl  place,  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of  the  rela- 

tions which  connedl  Ideas  together  in  the  mind  of  the  philofo- 
pher,  It  muft  neceffarily  happen,  that  when  he  has  occafion  to 
apply  to  ufe  his  acquired  knowledge,  time  and  reflexion  will  be 
requifite  to  enable  him  to  recolledt  It.  In  the  cafe  of  thofe,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  have  hot  been  accuflomed  to  fcientific 
purfuits ; as  their  ideas  are  connected  together  according  to  the 
inoft  obvious  relations  ; when  any  one  Idea  of  a clafs  is  pre- 
fented  to  the  mind,  it  is  immediately  followed  by  the  others, 
which  fucceed  each  other  fpontaneoufly  according  to  the  laws  of 
affociation.  In  managing,  therefore,  the  little  details  of  fome 
fubaltern  employment,  in  which  all  that  is  required,  is  a know- 
ledge of  forms,  and  a dlfpofition  to  obferve  them,  the  want  of  a 
fyflematical  genius  Is  an  important  advantage;  becaufe  this  want 
renders  the  mind  peculiarly  fufceptible  of  habits,  and  allows  the 

4 

train  of  Its  ideas  to  accommodate  itfelf  perfectly  to  the  daily 
and  hourly  occurrences  of  its  fituatlon.  But  if,  in  this  refpedt, 
men  of  no  general  principles  have  an  advantage  over  the  phi- 

lofopher,  they  fall  greatly  below  him  in  another  point  of  view ; 

/ 

inafmuch  as  all  the  Information  which  they  poflefs,muft  neceflarily 
be  limited  by  their  own  proper  experience ; whereas  the  philofo- 

pher, 
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plier,  who  Is  accuftomed  to  refer  every  thing  to  general  prin- 
ciples, is  not  only  enabled,  by  means  of  thefe,  to  arrange  the 
fadts  which  experience  has  taught  him,  but  by  reafoning  from 
his  principles  fynthetically,  has  it  often  in  his  power  to  deter- 
mine fadls  a priori^  which  he  has  no  opportunity  of  afcertaining 
by  obfervation. 

It  follows  farther,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  the 
intelledtual  defedls  of  the  philofopher,  are  of  a much  more  cor- 
rigible nature,  than  thofe  of  the  mere  man  of  detail.  If  the 
former  is  thrown  by  accident  into  a fcene  of  bufmefs,  more 
time  will  perhaps  be  neceffary  to  qualify  him  for  it,  than  would- 
be  requifite  for  the  generality  of  mankind  ; but  time  and  ex- 
perience will  infallibly,  fooner  or  later,  familiarize  his  mind 
completely  with  his  fituation.  A capacity  for  fyftem  and  for 
philofophical  arrangement,  unlefs  it  has  been  carefully  cultivated 
in  early  life,  is  an  acquifition  which  can  fcarcely  ever  be  made 
afterwards ; and,  therefore,  the  defedts  which  I already  men- 
tioned, as  connedted  with  early  and  conftant  habits  of  bufmefs, 
adopted  from  imitation,  and  undiredled  by  theory ; may, 
when  once  thefe  habits  are  confirmed,  be  pronounced  to  be  in- 
curable. 

I AM  alfo  inclined  to  believe,  both  from  a theoretical 
view  of  tJie  fubjedt,  and  from  my  own  obfervations  as  far  as 
they  have  reached,  that  if  we  wilh  to  fix  the  particulars  of  our 
knowledge  very  permanently  in  the  memory,  the  moft  effedlual 
■way  of  doing  it,  is  to  refer  them  to  general  principles.  Ideas 
which  are  conneded  together  merely  by  cafual  relations,  pre- 
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feat  themfelves  with  readinefs  to  the  mind,  fo 


long 


as  we  are 


forced  by  the  habits  of  our  fituation  to  apply  them  daily  to  ufe ; 
but  when  a change  of  circumftances  leads  us  to  vary  the  objects 
of  our  attention,  vre  find  our  old  ideas  gradually  to  efcape  from 
the  recolledlion  : and  if  it  iliould  happen  that  they  efcape  from 
it  altogether,  the  only  method  of  recovering  them,  is  by  lenew- 
ing  thofe  iludies  by  which  they  w^ere  at  firft  acquired.  The 
cafe  is  very  different  with  a man  whofc  ideas,  prefented  to  him 
at  firft  by  accident,  have  been  afterwards  philofophically  ar- 
ranged, and  referred  to  general  principles.  When  he  wiflies  to 
recolledl  them,  fome  time  and  reflexion  will,  frequently,  be 
necelfary  to  enable  him  to  do  fo ; but  the  information  wTich  he 
has  once  completely  acquired,  continues,  in  general,  to  be  an 
acquifition  for  life ; or  if,  accidentally,  any  article  of  it  fhould 
be  loft,  it  may  often  be  recovered  by  a procefs  of  reafoning. 


Something  very  fimilar  to  this  happens  in  the  ftudy  of  lan- 
guages. A perfon  who  acquires  a foreign  language  merely  by 
the  ear,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  its  principles,  commonly 
{peaks  it,  while  he  remains  in  the  country  where  it  is  fpoken, 
with  more  readinefs  and  fluency,  than  one  who  has  ftudied  it 
grammatically  ; but  in  the  courfe  of  a few  years  abfence,  he  finds 
himfelf  almoft  as  ignorant  of  it  as  before  he  acquired  it.  A 
language,  of  which  we  once  underftand  the  principles  thoroughly^ 
it  is  hardly  poffible  to  !ofe  by  difufe. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL  arrangement  of  our  ideas,  is  attended 
with  another  very  important  advantage.  In  a mind  where  the 
prevailing  principles  of  affociation  are  founded  on  cafual  rela- 
tions 
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dons  among  the  various  objedls  of  its  knowledge,  the  thoughts 
muft  neceflarlly  fucceed  each  other  in  a very  irregular  and  dif- 
orderly  ' manner  ; and  the  occafions  on  ♦ which  they  prefent 
themfelves,  will  be  determined  merely  by  accident.  They  will 
often  occur,  when  they  cannot  be  employed  to  any  purpofe  ; 
and  will  remain  concealed  from  our  view,  when  the  recollec- 
tion of  them  might  be  ufefuL  They  cannot  therefore  be  confi- 
dered  as  under  our  own  proper  command.  But  in  the  cafe  of 
a philofopher,  how  flow  foever  he.may  be  in  the  recolledlion  of 
his  ideas,  he  knov/s  always  where  he  is  to  fearch  for  them,  fo  as 
to  bring  them  all  to  bear  on  their  proper 'objed:.  When  he 
wdfhes  to  avail  himfelf  of  his  paft  experience,  or  of  his  former 
conclufions,  the  occafion,  itfelf,  fummons  up  every  thought  in 
his  mind  which  the  occafion  requires.  Or  If  he  is  called  upon 
to  exert  his  powers  of  invention,  and  of  difcovery,  the  mate- 
rials of  both  are  always  at  hand,  and  are  prefented  to  his 
view  with  hich  a degree  of  connexion  and  arrangement,  as 
may  enable  him  to  trace,  with  eafe,  their  various  relations. 
How  much,  invention  depends  upon  a patient  and  attentive 
examination  of  our  ideas,  in  order  to  difcover  the  lefs  obvious 
relations  which  fubfift  among  them,  I had  occafion  to  fhow,  at 
' foine  length,  in  a former  Chapter.  ' ■ 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made,  are  fufficient  to 
illuftrate  the  advantages  which  the  philofopher  derives,  in  the 
purfuits  of  fcience,  from  that  fort  of  fyftematical  memory  which 
his  habits  of  arrangement  give  him.  It  may  however  be 
doubted,  whether  fuch  habits  be  equally  favourable  to  a talent 
for  agreeable  convcrfation  ; at  leaf!:,  for  that  lively,  varied,  and 

unftudied 
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uuftudied  converfation,  which  forms  the  principal  charm  of  a 
promifcuous  fociety.  The  converfation  which  pleafes  generally^ 
muft  unite  tlie  recommendations  of  quicknefs,  of  eafe,  and 
of  variety  : and  in  all  thefe  three  refpedts,  that  of  the  phi- 
lofophcr  is  apt  to  be  deficient.  It  is  deficient  in  quicknefs, 
becaufe  his  ideas  are  connedled  by  relations  which  occur  only 
to  an  attentive  and  collected  mind.  It  is  deficient  in  eafe, 
becaufe  thefe  relations  are  not  the  cafual  and  obvious  ones, 
by  whicli  ideas  are  aflociated  in  ordinary  memories  ; but  the 
flow  difcoveries  of  patient,  and  often  painful,  exertion.  As 
the  ideas,  too,  wdiich  he  aflociates  together,  are  commonly  of 
the  fame  clafs,  or  at  leaft  are  referred  to  the  fame  general 
principles,  he  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  by  indulging 
hlmfelf  in  long  and  fyftematical  difcourfes ; while  another, 
polTeiTed  of  the  moft  inferior  accomplifhments,  by  laying  his 
mind  completely  open  to  impreffions  from  without,  and  by 
accommodating  continually  the  courfe  of  his  own  ideas,  not 
only  to  the  ideas  which  are  ftarted  by  his  companions,  but 
to  ev’^ery  trifling  and  unexpedted  accident  that  may  occur  to 
give  them  a new  diredtion,  is  the  life  and  foul  of  every  fociety 
into  which  he  enters.  Even  the  anecdotes  which  the  philo- 
fopher  has  colledted,  however  agreeable  they  may  be  in  them- 
felves,  are  feldom  introduced  by  him  into  converfation,  with 
■that  unftudied  but  happy  propriety,  which  we  admire  in  men 
of  the  world,  whofe  fadls  are  not  referred  to  general  principles, 
but  are  fuggefted  to  their  reeolledtion  by  the  familiar  topics  and 
occurrences  of  ordinary  life.  Nor  is  it  the  imputation  of 
tedioufnefs  merely,  to  which  the  fyflematical  thinker  muft  fub- 
mit  from  common  obfervers.  It  is  but  rarely  poflible  to  ex^- 
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plain  completely,  in  a promifcuous  foclety,  all  the  various  parts  ^ ^ 

of  the  moft  nmple  theory ; and  as  nothing  appears  weaker  or  s..—. 
more  abfurd  than  a theory  which  is  partially  ftated,  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  men  of  ingenuity,  by  attempting  it,  fmk, 
in  the  vulgar  apprehenfion,  below  the  level  of  ordinary  un- 
derftandlngs.  “ Theoriarum  vires”  (fays  Lord  Bacon)  in 
apta  et  fe  mutuo  fuftinente  partium  harmonia  et  quadam  in 
“ orbem  demonftratione  confiftunt,  iJeoque  per  partes  traditse 
“ infirmse  funt.” 

Before  leaving  the  fubjefl:  of  Gafual  Memory,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that,  how  much  foever  it  may  difqiialify  for 
fyftematical  fpeculation,  there  is  a fpecies  of  loofe  and  rambling 
compofition,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  favourable.  With  fuch 
performances,  it  is  often  pleafant  to  unbend  the  mind  In  folitude, 
when  we  are  more  in  the  humour  for  converfation,  than  for  con- 
neded  thinking.  Montaigne  is  unqueftionably  at  the  head  of 
this  clafs  of  authors.  “ What,  indeed,  are  his  Effays,”  (to 
adopt  his  own  account  of  them,)  ‘‘  but  grotefque  pieces  of 
“ patchwork,  put  together  without  any  certain  figure  ; or  any 
order,  connexion,  or  proportion,  but  what  is  accidental 

1 

It  is,  however,  curious,  that  in  confequence  of  the  pre- 
dominance in  his  mind  of  this  fpecies  of  Memory  above  every 
other,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  his  total  want  of  that  com- 
mand over  his  ideas,  which  can  only  be  founded  on  habits  of 
fyftematical  arrangement.  As  the  paflage  is  extremely  cha- 


* Liv.  i.  chap.  27, 
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raderiftical  of  the  author,  and  affords  a ftriking  confirmation  of 
feme  of  the  preceding  obfervations,  I fliall  give  it  in  his  own 
words.  ‘‘  Je  ne  me  tiens  pas  bien  en  ma  poffelfion  et  difpofi- 
‘‘  tion  : le  hazard  y a plus  de  droit  que  moy ; 1’  occafion,  la 
compagnie,  le  branle  meme  de  ma  voix  tire  plus  de  mon 
efprit,  que  je  n’y  trouve  lors  que  je  fonde  et  employe  a part 
moy.  Ceci  m’advient  auffi,  que  je  ne  me  trouve  pas  ou  je  me 
‘‘  cherche ; et  me  trouve  plus  par  rencontre,  que  par  I’inquifi- 
tion  de  mon  jugement 

The  differences  which  I have  now  pointed  out  between  phi- 
lofophical  and  cafiial  Memory,  conftitute  the  moft  remarkable  of 
all  the  varieties  which  the  minds  of  different  individuals,  confi- 
dered  in  refped;  of  this  faculty,  prefent  to  our  obfervation.  But 
there  are  other  varieties,  of  a lefs  ftriking  nature,  the  confideration 
of  which  may  alfo  fuggeft  fome  ufeful  reflexions. 

It  was  before  remarked,  that  our  ideas  are  frequently  affo- 
ciated,  in  confequence  of  the  affociations  which  take  place  among 
their  arbitrary  figns.  Indeed,  In  the  cafe  of  all  our  general  fpe« 
culations,  it  is  difficult  to  fee  In  what  other  way  our  thoughts 
can  be  aflbeiated  ; for,  I before  endeavoured  to  £hew,  that,  with- 
out the  ufe  of  figns  of  one  kind  or  another,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  make  claffes  or  genera,  objeds  of  our  at^* 
tentlon. 

All  the  figns  by  which  our  thoughts  are  expreffed,  are  ad- 
dreffed  either  to  the  eye  or  to  the  ear  5 and  the  impreffions  made 

* Liv.  i.  chap.  10.  (Du  parler  prompt  ou  tardif.) 
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on  thefe  organs,  at  the  time  when  we  firft  receive  an  Idea, 
contribute  to  give  us  a firmer  hold  of  It.  Vlfible  objects  (as  I 
obferved  In  the  Chapter  on  Conception)  are  remembered  more 
eafily  than  thofe  of  any  of  our  other  fenfes : and  hence  It  Is, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  more  aided  in  their  recolledtion  by 
the  Impreffions  made  on  the  eye,  than  by  thofe  made  on  the 
ear.  Every  perfon  mufi:  have  remarked,  in  ftudying  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  how  much  his  recolledlion  of  the  theorems 
was  aided,  by  the  diagrams  which  are  connefted  with  them : 
and  I have  little  doubt,  that  the  difficulty  which  ftudents  com- 
monly find  to  remember  the  propofitions  of  the  fifth  book  of 
Euclid,  arlfes  chiefly  from  this,  that  the  magnitudes  to  which 
they  relate,  are  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines,  which  do  not  make 
fo  flrong  an  impreffion  on  the  memory,  as  the  figures  which 
iiluftrate  the  propofitions  in  the  other  five  books. 

This  advantage,  which  the  objects  of  fight  naturally  have 
over  thofe  of’  hearing,  in  the  diftincTnefs  and  the  permanence 
of  the  impreffions  which  they  make  on  the  memory,  continues, 
and  even  increafes,  through  life,  in  the  cafe  of  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind ; becaufe  their  minds,  being  but  little  addi6ted  to  general 
and  abftradl:  difquifition,  are  habitually  occupied,  either  with  the 
immediate  perception  of  fuch  objects,  or  witli  fpeculations  in 
which  the  conception  of  them  is  more  or  lefs  involved  ; which 
fpeculations,  fo  far  as  they  relate  to  individual  things  and  indi- 
vidual events,  may  be  carried  on  vvith  little  or  no  affiflance 
from  language.  ^ 

The  cafe  Is  different  with  the  philofopher,  whofe  habits 
of  abflradlion  and  generalifation  lay  him  continually  under  a 
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C H A P.  neceffity  of  employing  words  as  an  Inftrument  of  thought.  Such 
v.—- V — ^ habits  co-operating  with  that  inattention,  which  he  is  apt  to 
contrad  to  things  external,  muft  have  an  obvious  tendency  to 
weaken  the  original  powers  of  recolled;ion  and  conception  with 
refpedl  to  vifible  objects;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  ftrengthen 
the  power  of  retaining  propofitlons  and  reafonings  exprefled  in 
language.  The  common  fyftem  of  education,  too,  by  exer* 
cifing  the  memory  fo  much  in  the  acquifition  of  grammar  rules, 
and  of  paffages  from  the  antient  authors,  contributes  greatly, 
in  the  cafe  of  men  of  letters,  to  cultivate  a capacity  for  retaining 
words. 

It  is  furprifmg,  of  what  a degree  of  culture,  our  power  of 
retaining  a fucceflion,  even  of  infignificant  founds,  is  fufceptible. 
Inftances  fometimes  occur,  of  men  who  are  eafily  able  to  com- 
mit to  memory,  a long  poem,  compofed  in  a language  of  which 
they  are  wholly  ignorant : and  I have,  myfelf,  known  more 
than  one  inftance,  of  an  individual,  who,  after  having  forgotten 
completely  the  claffical  ftudies  of  his  childhood,  was  yet  able  ta 
repeat,  with  fluency,  long  palTages  from  Homer  and  Virgil, 
without  annexing  an  idea  to  the  words  that  he  uttered. 

I 

This  fufceptibility  of  memory  with  refpedl  to  words,  is  pof- 
feflfed  by  all  men  in  a very  remarkable  degree  in  their  early 
years,  and  is,  indeed,  neceflary  to  enable  them  to  acquire  the 
ufe  of  language ; but  unlefs  it  be  carefully  cultivated  afterwards 
by  conftant  exercife,  it  gradually  decays  as  w^e  advance  to 
maturity.  The  plan  of  education  which  is  followed  in  this 
country,  however  imperfeil  in  many  refpeds,  falls  in  hap- 
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piljr  with  this  arrangement  of  nature,  and  ftores  the  mind 
richly,  even  in  infancy,  with  intelledual  treafures,  which  are  to 
remain  with  it  through  life.  The  rules  of  grammar,  which 
comprehend  fyftems,  more  or  lefs  perfed:,  of  the  principles  of 
the  dead  languages,  take  a permanent  hold  of  the  memory, 
when  the  underflanding  is  yet  unable  to  comprehend  their  im- 
port; and  the  claffical  remains  of  antiquity,  which,  at  the  time 
we  acquire  them,  do  little  more  than  furnifli  a gratificatioa 
to  the  ear,  fupply  us  with  inexhauftible  fources  of  the  mofl: 
refined  enjoyment ; and,  as  our  various  powers  gradually  unfold 
themfelves,  are  poured  forth,  without  effort,  from  the  memory, 
to  delight  the  imagination,  and  to  improve  the  heart.  It  cannot 
be  doubted,  that  a great  variety  of  other  articles  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, particularly  with  refped  to  geographical  and  chronologi- 
cal details,  might  be  communicated  with  advantage  to  children, 
in  the  form  of  memorial  lines.  It  is  only  in  childhood,  that 
fuch  details  can  be  learned  with  facility ; and  if  they  were  once 
acquired,  and  rendered  perfedlly  familiar  to  the  mind,  our 
riper  years  would  be  fpared  much  of  that  painful  and  unintereft- 
ing  labour,  which  is  perpetually  diftradling  our  intelledual 
powers,  from  thofe  more  important  exertions,  for  which,  ia 
their  mature  ftate,  they  feem  to  be  deftined. 

r 

This  tendency  of  literary  habits  In  general,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  philofophical  purfuits,  to  exercife  the  thoughts  about 
words,  can  fcarcely  fail  to  have  fome  efFe£t  in  weakening  the 
powers  of  recolledlon  and  conception  with  refpedl  to  fenfible 
objeds;  and,  In  fad,  I believe  it  will  be  found,  that  whatever 
advantage  the  philofopher  may  polTefs  over  men  of  little  edu- 
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• cation,  In  ftatlng  general  propofitlons  and  general  reafonlngs, 

' he  is  commonly  inferior  to  them  in  point  of  minutenefs  and 
, accuracy,  when  he  attempts  to  defcribe  any  objed:  which  he  has 
feen,  or  any  event  which  he  has  witnefled  ; fuppofing  the  curio- 
fity  of  both,  in  fuch  cafes,  to  be  interefled  in  an  equal  degree. 
I acknowledge,  indeed,  that  the  undivided  attention,  which  men 
unaccuftomed  to  reflexion  are  able  to  give  to  the  objeds  of  their 
perceptions,  is,  in  part,  the  caufe  of  the  livelinefs  and  corrednefs 
of  their  conceptions. 

With  this  diverfity  in  the  intelledual  habits  of  cultivated 
and  of  uncultivated  minds,  there  is  another  variety  of  me- 
mory which  feems  to  have  fome  connedion.  In  recognizing 
vifible  objeds,  the  memory  of  one  man  proceeds  on  the  general 
.appearance,  that  of  another  attaches  itfelf  to  fome  minute  and 
diftinguifhing  marks.  A peafant  knows  the  various  kinds  of 
trees  from  their  general  habits ; a botanlft,  from  thofe  charac- 
teriftical  circumftances  on  which  his  clafTification  proceeds. 
The  laft  kind  of  memory  is,  I think-,  moft  common  among 
literary  men,  and  arifes  from  their  habit  of  recolleding  by  means 
of  words.  It  is  evidently  much  eafier  to  exprefs  by  a defcrip- 
tion,  a number  of  botanical  marks,  than  the  general  habit  of  a 
tree  ; and  the  fame  remark  is  applicable  to  other  cafes  of  a 
fimilar  nature.  But  to  whatever  caufe  we  afcribe  it,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  fad,  that  many  individuals  are  to  be  found, 
and  chiefly  among  men  of  letters,  who,  although  they  have  no 
memory  for  the  general  appearances  of  objeds,  are  yet  able  to 
retain,  with  corrednefs,  an  Immenfe  number  of  technical  dif- 
criminations. 


Each 
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Each  of  thefe  kinds  of  memory,  has  its  peculiar  advantages 
and  inconveniences,  which  the  dread  of  being  tedious  induces 
me  to  leave  to  the  invefligation  of  my  readers. 


CHAP. 

VI. 


SECTION  III. 

I 

Of  the  hnprovement  of  Memory. Analyfis  of  the  Principles 

on  which  the  Culture  of  Memory  depends. 

I 

^*1^  H E Improvement  of  which  the  mind  is  fufceptible  by 
culture,  is  more  remarkable,  perhaps,  in  the  cafe  of 
Memory,  than  in  that  of  any  other  of  our  faculties.  The  fa£l 
has  been  often  taken  notice  of  in  general  terms ; but  I am 
doubtful  if  the  particular  mode  in  which  culture  operates  on 
this  part  of  our  conftitutlon,  has  been  yet  examined  by  philo- 
fophers  with  the  attention  which  it  deferves. 

Of  one  fort  of  culture.  Indeed,  of  which  Memory  Is  fut- 
ceptible  in  a very  ftriking  degree,  no  explanation  can  be  given  ; 
I mean  the  Improvement  which  the  original  faculty  acquires  by 
mere  exercife ; or  In  other  words,  the  tendency  which  pradice 
has  to  increafe  our  natural  facility  of  aflbciation.  This  efFedl  of 
practice  upon  the  memory,  feems  to  be  an  ultimate  law  of  our 
nature,  or  rather  to  be  a particular  inftance  of  that  general  law, 
that  all  our  powers,  both  of  body  and  mind,  may  be  ftrength- 

ened,  by  applying  them  to  their  proper  purpofes. 

4 Besides, 
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Besides,  however,  the  improvement  which  Memory  admits 
of,  In  confequence  of  the  effedts  of  exercife  on  the  original  fa- 
culty, it  may  be  greatly  aided  In  its  operations,  by  thofe  expe- 
dients which  reafon  and  experience  fugged  for  employing  it  to 
the  bed  advantage.  Thefe  expedients  furnifh  a curious  fubjedt 
of  philofophical  examination  : perhaps,  too,  the  inquiry  may  not 
be  altogether  without  ufe  ; for,  although  our  principal  refources 
for  afliding  the  memory  be  fuggeded  by  nature,  yet  it  is  reafon - 
able  to  think,  that  in  this,  as  in  fimilar  cafes,  by  following  out 
fydematically  the  hints  which  die  fuggeds  to  us,  a farther  pre- 
paration may  be  made  for  our  intelledlual  Improvement. 


Every  perfon  mud  have  remarked,  in  entering  upon  any 
new  fpecies  of  dudy,  the  difficulty  of  treafuring  up  in  the  me- 
mory its  elementary  principles ; and  the  growing  facility  which 
he  acquires  in  this  refpedl,  as  his  knowledge  becomes  more  ex- 
tenfive.  By  analifmg  the  different  caufes  which  concur  in 
producing  this  facility,  we  may,  perhaps,  be  led  to  fome  con- 
clufions  which  may  admit  of  a pradtical  application. 

I.  In  every  fcience,  the  ideas  about  which  it  Is  peculiarly  con- 
verfant,  are  connedled  together  by  fome  particular  affociating 
principle ; In  one  fcience,  for  example,  by  affociations  founded 
on  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effedt ; in  another,  by  affociations 
founded  on  the  neceffary  relations  of  mathematical  truths ; in  a 
third,  on  affociations  founded  on  contiguity  in  place  or  time. 
Hence  one  caufe  of  the  gradual  improvement  of  memory  with 
refpedt  to  the  familiar  objedts  of  our  knowledge ; for  whatever 
be  the  prevailing  affociating  principle  among  the  ideas  about 

which 
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which  we  are  habitually  occupied,  it  miift  neceflarily  acquire  ^ ^ 

additional  ftrength  from  our  favourite  ftudy. 

2.  In  proportion  as  a fclence  becomes  more  familiar  to  us, 
we  acquire  a greater  command  of  attention  with  refpeft  to  the 
objedls  about  which  it  is  converfant ; for  the  Information  which 

we  already  poffefs,  gives  us  an  intereft  in  every  new  truth,  and  ^ 
every  new  fad:  which  have  any  relation  to  it.  In  moft  cafes, 
our  habits  of  inattention  may  be  traced  to  a want  of  curiofity ; 

jf  ; - 

and  therefore  fuch  habits  are  to  be  correded,  not  by  cndea-  ' ^ 
vouring  to  force  the  attention  In  particular  Inftances,  but  by 
gradually  learning  to  place  the  ideas  which  we  wifh  to  remem- 
ber, in  an  interefting  point  of  view. 

3.  When  we  firft  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfuit,  we  are 
unable  to  make  a proper  „dIfcrimination  in  point  of  utility  and 
importance,  among  the  ideas  which  are  prefented  to  us  ; and  by 
attempting  to  grafp  at  every  thing,  we  fail  in  making  thofe  mo- 
derate acquifitions  which  are  fuited  to  the  limited  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  As  our  information  extends,  our  feledion 
becomes  more  judicious  and  more  confined  ; and  our  knowledge 
of  ufeful  and  conneded  truths  advances  rapidly,  from  our 
ceafing  to  diftrad  the  attention  with  fuch  as  are  detached  and 
infignificant. 

4.  Every  objed  of  our  knowledge  is  related  to  a variety  of 
others;  and  may  be  prefented  to  the  thoughts,  fometimes  by  one 
principle  of  affbclation,  and  fometimes  by  another.  In  proportion, 

, therefore,  to  the  multiplication  of  mutual  relations  among  our 
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^ v/^  (which  is  the  natural  refult  of  growing  information,  and^ 

1 ^ in  particular,  of  habits  of  philofophical  ftudy,)  the  greater  will 
be  the  number  of  occafions  on  which  they  will  recur  to  the  re- 
colledlion,  and  the  firmer  will  be  the  root  which  each  idea,  in 
particular,  will  take  in  the  memory. 

It  follows,  too,  from  this  obfervatlon,  that  the  facility  of  re- 
taining a new  fa(ft,  or  a new  idea,  will  depend  on  the  number 
of  relations  which  it  bears  to  the  former  objeQs  of  our  know- 
ledge ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  every  fuch  acquifitlon,  fo 
far  from  loading  the  memory,  gives  us  a firmer  hold  of  all  that 
part  of  our  previous  information,  with  which  it  is  in  any  degree 
conned;ed. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
obferving,  although  the  remark  be  not  immediately  conned:ed 
with  our  prefent  fubjefl:,  that  the  accefiion  made  to  the  ftock 
of  our  knowledge,  by  the  new  fads  and  Ideas  which  we  acquire, 
is  not  ft)  be  eftimated  merely  by  the  number  of  thefe  fads  and 
Ideas  confidered  individually ; but  by  the  number  of  relations 
which  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  all  the  different  parti- 
^ culars  which  were  prevloufly  In  the  mind  ; for,  ‘‘  new  know- 
“ ledge,”  (as  Mr.  Maclaurin  has  well  remarked  ‘‘  does  not 
‘‘  confift  fo  much  in  our  having  accefs  to  a new  objed,  as  in 
**  comparing  it  with  others  already  known,  obferving  its  rela- 
‘‘  dons  to  them,  or  difcerning  what  it  has  In  common  with 
them,  and  wherein  their  difparity  confifts : and,  therefore, 

* See  the  Conclufion  of  his  View  of  Newton's  Difcoveries. 

our 
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our  knowledge  is  vaftly  greater  than  the  fum  of  what  all  its 
objedts  feparately  could  afford  ; and  when  a new  object  comes 
‘‘  within  our  reach,  the  addition  to  our  knowledge  is  the 
greater,  the  more  we  already  know ; fo  that  it  increafes,  not 
‘‘  as  the  new  objeds  Increafe,  but  in  a much  higher  pro- 
“ portion.” 

I 

5.  In  the  laft  place,  the  natural  powers  of  Memory  are,  in 
the  cafe  of  the  philofopher,  greatly  aided  by  his  peculiar  habits  ^ 
of  claffification  and  arrangement.  As  this  is  by  far  the  moft 
important  improvement  of  which  Memory  is  fufceptible,  I fhall 
confider  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  others  I have 
mentioned. 

The  advantages  which  the  memory  derives  from  a proper 
claffification  of  our  ideas,  may  be  beft  conceived  by  attending 
to  its  effeits  in  enabling  us  to  condud,  with  eafe,  the  common 
bufinefs  of  life.  In  what  inextricable  confufion  would  the 
lawyer  or  the  merchant  be  immediately  involved,  if  he  were 
to  depofit,  in  his  cabinet,  promifcuoufly,  the  various  written 
documents  which  daily  and  hourly  pafs  through  his  hands  ? 
Nor  could  this  confufion  be  prevented  by  the  natural  powers  of 
memory,  however  vigorous  they  might  happen  to  be.  By  a 
proper  diflribution  of  thefe  documents,  and  a judicious  refer- 
ence of  them  to  a few  general  titles,  a very  ordinary  memory 
is  enabled  to  accomplifh  more,  than  the  moft  retentive,  unaffifted 
by  method.  We  know,  with  certainty,  where  to  find  any 
article  we  may  have  occafion  for,  if  it  be  in  our  poffeffion ; and 
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the  fearch  is  confined  within  reafonable  limits,  inftead  of  being 
allowed  to  wander  at  random  amidft  a chaos  of  particulars. 


\ Or,  to  take  an  inftance  ftill  more  immediately  applicable  to* 

our  purpofe  : fuppofe  that  a man  of  letters  were  to  record,  in  a 
common-place  book,  without  any  method,  all  the  various  ideas 
and  fadts  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies ; 
what  difficulties  would  he  perpetually  experience  in  applying 
his  acquifitions  to  ufe  ? and  how  completely  and  eafily  might 
thefe  difficulties  be  obviated  by  referring  the  particulars  of  his 
information  to  certain  general  heads  ? It  is  obvious,  too,  that,, 
by  doing  fo,  he  would  not  only  have  his  knowledge  much  more 
completely  under  his  command,  but  as  the  particulars  claffed 
together  would  all  have  fome  connexion,  more  or  lefs,  with 

V 

^ each  other,  he  would  be  enabled  to  trace,  with  advantage, 

I thofe  mutual  relations  among  his  ideas,  wliich  it  is  the  olqed;  of 

phllofophy  to  afccrtain,. 

COM  MON- PLACE  book,  coududled  without  any  method, 
is  an  exadt  pidiure  of  the  memory  of  a man  whofe  inquiries  are 
not  direded  by  philofophy.  And  the  advantages  of  order  in 
treafuring  up  our  ideas  in  the  mind,  are  perfedly  analogous  to. 
its  effeds  when  they  are  recorded  in  writing. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  In  order  to  retain  our  knowledge  diflindly 
and  permanently,  it  is  neceflary  tliat  we  fliould  frequently  re- 
cal  it  to  our  recolledion.  But  how  can  this  be  done  without 
the  aid  of  arrangement  ? Or  fuppofing  that  it  were  poffible,  how 

much 
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much  time  and  labour  would  be  neceflary  for  bringing  under 
our  review,  the  various  particulars  of  which  our  information  is 
compofed  ? In  proportion  as  it  is  properly  fyftematifed,  this 
time  and  labour  are  abridged.  The  mind  dwells  habitually,  not 
^on  detached  fad:s,  but  on  a comparatively  fmall  number  of 
general  principles;,  and,  by  means  of  thefe,  it.  can  fumraoii 
up,  as  occafions  may  require,  an  infinite  number  of  particulars 
aflbciated  with  them  ; each  of  which,  confidered  as  a folitary 
truth,  would  have  been  as  burdenfome  to  the  memory,  as  the 
general  principle  with  which  it  is  connebted. 

I woimD  not  wifh  It  to  be  underftood  from  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  that  philofophy  confifts  in  claffification  alone  ; and  that 
its  only  ufe  is  to  affift  the  memory.,  I have  often,  indeed,  heard 
this  afierted  in  general  terms  ; but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  ob- 
vious, tliat  alihough  this  be  one  .of  its  mod  important  ufes,  yet 
fomething  more  is  nccelfary  to  complete  the  definition  of  it. 
Were  the  cafe  otherwife,  it  would  follow,  that  all  clafiifications 
are  equally  philofophical,  provided  they  are  equally  comprehen- 
five.  The  very  great  importance  of  this  fuhjed:  will,  I hope, 
be  a fufficient  apology  for  me,  in  taking  this  opportunity  to 
correct  ibme  miftaken  opinions  which  have  been  formed  con- 
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SECTION  IV. 


Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeB,—^Aid  which  the  Memory 
derives  from  Philofophical  Arrangement. 


J T was  before  obferved,  that  the  great  ufe  of  the  faculty  of 
, Memory,  is  to  enable  us  to  treafure  up,  for  the  future  regu- 
lation of  our  condudt,  the  refults  of  our  paft  experience,  and  of 
our  paft  reflexions.  But  in  every  cafe  in  which  we  judge  of 
the  future  from  the  paft,  we  muft  proceed  on  the  belief,  that 
there  is,  in  the  courfe  of  events,  a certain  degree,  at  leaft,  of 
uniformity.  And,  accordingly,  this  belief  is  not  only  juftified 
by  experience,  but  (as  Dr.  Reid  has  fhewn,  in  a very  fatisfac- 
tory  manner)  it  forms  a part  of  the  original  conftitution  of  the 
human  mind.  In  the  general  laws  of  the  material  world,  this 
uniformity  is  found  to  be  complete ; infomuch  that,  in  the  fame 
combinations  of  circumftances,  we  expeeft,  with  the  moft  per- 
fe(ft  affurance,  that  the  fame  refults  will  take  place.  In  the 
moral  world,  the  courfe  of  events  does  not  appear  to  be 
equally  regular ; but  ftill  it  is  regular,  to  fo  great  a degree,  as  to 
afford  us  many  rules  of  importance  in  the  condud  of  life. 

A KNOW- 
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A KNOWLEDGE  of  Nature,  in  fo  far  as  It  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  the  prefervatlon  of  our  animal  exiftence,  is  obtruded  on 
us,  without  any  reflexion  on  our  part,  from  our  earlleft  Infancy. 
It  Is  thus  that  children  learn  of  themfelves  to  accommodate  their 
conduct  to  the  eftabliflied  lav/s  of  the  material  world.  In  doing 
fo,  they  are  guided  merely  by  memory,  and  the  inflindlive  prin- 
ciple of  anticipation,  which  has  juft  been  mentioned. 

In  forming  conclufions  concerning  future  events,  the  philo- 
fopher,  as  well  as  the  infant,  can  only  build  with  fafety  on  paft 
experience ; and  he,  too,  as  well  as  the  infant,  proceeds  on  an 
inftindllve  belief,  for  which  he  is  unable  to  account,  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  laws  of  nature.  There  are,  however,  two  im- 
portant refpedts,  which  dlftinguKh  the  knowledge  he  potTefTes 
from  that  of  ordinary  men.  In  the  Firft  place,  it  is  far 
more  extenfive,  in  confequence  of  the  affiftance  which  fcience 
gives  to  his  natural  powers  of  invention  and  difcovery. 
Secondly,  it  is  not  only  more  eafily  retained  In  the  memory, 
and  more  conveniently  applied  to  ufe,  in  confequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  ideas  are  arranged  ; but  it  enables  him  to 
afcertain,  by  a procefs  of  reafonlng,  all  thofe  truths  which  may 
be  fynthetically  deduced  from  his  general  principles.  The  illuf- 
tration  of  thefe  particulars  will  lead  to  fome  ufeful  remarks  ; and 
will  at  the  fame  time  fhew,  that,  In  difculTing  the  fubjedl  of 
this  Sedlion,  I have  not  loft  fight  of  the  inquiry  which  occa- 
fioned  it. 

I 

I.  I.  It  was  already  remarked,  that  the  natural  powers  of 
Memory,  together  with  that  inftinflive  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
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CHAP,  tui'e  from  the  paft,  which  forms  one  of  the  original  principles 
of  the  mind,  are  I'ufliclent  to  enable  infants,  after  a very  fhort 
experience,  to  preferve  their  animal  exigence.  The  laws  of 
nature,  which.  It  is  not  fo  important  for  us  to  know,  and  which 
are  the  objects  of  philofophical  curiofity,  are  not  fo  obvioufly 
expofed  to  our  view,  but  are,  in  general,  brought  to  light  by 
means  of  experiments  which  are  made  for  the  purpofe  of  dif- 
covery  ; or,  in  other  w^ords,  by  artificial  combinations  of  cir- 
eumftances,  which  we  have  no  opportunity  of  feeing  conjoined 
' in  the  courfe  of  our  ordinary  experience.  In  this  manner,  it  is 
evident,  that  many  connexions  may  be  afeertained,  wTich  would 
never  have  occurred  fpontaneoufiy  to  our  obfervation. 

2.  There  are,  too,  fome  inflances,  particularly  in  the  cafe 
of  the  aflronomlcal  phenomena,  in  which  events,  that  appear 
to  common  obfervers  to  be  altogether  anomalous,  are  found, 
upon  a more  accurate  and  continued  examination  of  them,  to 
be  fubjedled  to  a regular  law.  Such,  in  particular,  are  tliofe 
plienomena  In  the  heavens,  which  we  are  able  to  predict  by 
means  of  cycles.  In  the  cafes  formerly  deferibed,  our  kno'w- 
ledge  of  nature  is  extended  by  placing  her  In  new  fituations. 
In  thefe  cafes,  it  Is  extended  by  continuing  our  obferyations  be- 
yond the  limits  of  ordinary  curiofit}% 

3.  In  the  cafe  of  human  affairs,  fo  long  as  we  confine  our 
attention  to  particulars,  we  do  not  obferve  the  fame  uniformity, 
as  in  the  phenomena  of  the  material  world.  When,  however, 
we  extend  our  view^s  to  events  which  depend  on  a combination 
of  different  circumftances,  fuch  a degree  of  uniformity  appears, 
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as  enables  us  to  eftablifh  general  rules,  from  wliich  probable  ^ P 
conjectures  may  often  be  formed  with  refpeCt  to  futurity. ' It  is  w- ^ / 
thUvS,  that  we  can  pronounce,  with  much  greater  confidence,, 
concerning  the  proportion  of  deaths  which  fhall  happen  in  a 
certain  period  among  a given  number  of  men,  than  we  can 
predict  the  death  of  any  individual ; and  that  it  is  more  rea- 
fonable  to  employ  our  fagacity,  in  fpeculating  concerning  the 
probable  determinations  of  a numerous  fociety,  than  concerning 
events  which  depend  on  the  will  of  a fingle  ptrfon. 

In  what  manner  this  uniformity  In  events  depending  on  con- 
tingent circumftances  Is  produced,  I Ihall  not  inquire  at  prefent. 

The  advantages  which  we  derive  from  It  are  obvious,  as  it 
enables  us  to  colleCt,  from  our  part  experience,  many  general 
rules,  both  with  refpeCI  to  the  hiftory  of  political  focieties,  and 
the  characters  and  conduCt  of  men  in  private  life. 

4.  In  the  laft  place ; the  knowledge  of  the  phllofopher  Is 
more  extenfive  than  that  of  other  men,  in  confequence  of  the 
attention  which  he  gives,  not  merely  to  objeCts  and  to  events, 
but  to  the  relations  which  different  objects  and  different  events 
bear  to  each  other. 

i 

The  obfervations  and  the  experience  of  the  vulgar  are  almoft 
wholly  limited  to  things  perceived  by  the  fenfes.  A fimllarity 
between  different  objeCts,  or  between  different  events,  roufes 
their  curlofity,  and  leads  them  to  claffification,  and  to  general 
rules.  But  a fimilarlty  between  different  relations y is  feldom  to 
be  traced  without  previous  habits  of  philofophical  inquiry.  Many 
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fucli  fimilarlties  or  connexions,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  na« 
ture ; and  when  once  they  are  afcertained,  they  frequently  lead 
to  important  difcoveries  ; not  only  with  refpedl  to  other  relations, 
but  with  refpedt  to  the  objeds  or  to  the  events  which  are  re- 
lated. Thefe  remarks  it  will  be  necelfary  to  illuftrate  more  par- 
ticularly. 


The  great  objed  of  Geometry  Is  to  afcertain  the  relations 
which  exift  between  different  quantities,  and  the  connexions 
which  exift  between  different  relations.  When  we  demonftrate, 
that  the  angle  at  the  centre  of  a circle  is  double  of  the  angle  at 
the  circumference  on  the  fame  bafe,  we  afcertain  a relation  be- 
tween two  quantities.  When  we  demonftrate,  that  triangles  of 
the  fame  altitude  are  to  each  other  as  their  bafes,  we  afcertain  a 
connexion  between  two  relations.  It  is  obvious,  how  much  the 
mathematical  fciences  muft  contribute  to  enlarge  our  knowledge 
of  the  univerfe,  in  confequence  of  fuch  difcoveries.  In  that 
fimpleft  of  all  proceffes  of  pradical  geometry,  which  teaches 
us  to  meafure  the  height  of  an  acceffible  tower,  by  comparing 
the  length  of  its  fhadow  with  that  of  a ftaff  fixed  vertically  in 
the  ground,  we  proceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  relation  be- 
tween the  fhadow  of  the  ftaff  and  the  height  of»  the  ftaff  is  the 
fame  with  the  relation  between  the  fliadow  of  the  tower  and  the 
height  of  the  tower.  But  the  former  relation  we  can  afcertain 
by  adual  nieafurement ; and,  of  confequence,  we  not  only  obtain 
the  other  relation  \ but,  as  we  can  meafure  one  of  the  related  - 
quantities,  we  obtain  alfo  the  other  quantity.  In  every  cafe  in 
which  mathematics  allifts  us  in  meafuring  the  magnitudes  or  the 
diftances  of  objeds,  it  proceeds  on  the  fame  principle  \ that  is, 
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it  begins  with  afcertainlng  connexions  among  different  relations,  ^ ^ 


and  thus  enables  us  to  carry  our  inquiries  from  fads  which  are 
expofed  to  the  examination  of  our  fenfes,  to  the  moft  remote 
parts  of  the  univerfe. 

I OBSERVED  alfo,  that  there  are  various  relations  exifting 
among  phyfical  events,  and  various  connexions  exifting  among 
thefe  relations.  It  is  owing  to  this  clrcumftance,  that  mathe- 
matics is  fo  ufeful  an  inftrument  in  the  hands  of  the  phyfical 
Inquirer.  In  that  beautiful  theorem  of  Huyghens,  which  de- 
inonftrates,  that  the  time  of  a complete  ofclllation  of  a pendu- 
lum in  the  cycloid,  Is  to  the  time  in  which  a body  would  fall 
through  the  axis  of  the  cycloid,  as  the  circumference  of  a circle 
is  to  its  diameter,  we  are  made  ^acquainted  with  a very  curious 
and  unexpeded  connexion  between  two  relations  ; and  the 
knowledge  of  this  connexion  facilitates  the  determination  of 
a moft  important  fad  with  refped  to  the  defcent  of  heavy 
bodies  near  the  earth’s  furface,  which  could  not  be  afoertained 
conveniently  by  a dired  experiment.  > . 

In  examining,  with  attention,  the  relations  among  different 
phyfical  events,  and  the  connexions  among  different  relations, 
v/e  fometimes  are  led  by  mere  indudion  to  the  difcovery  of  a 
general  law ; while,  to  ordinary  obfervers,  nothing  appears  but 
irregularity.  From  the  writings  of  the  earlier  opticians  we 
learn,  that,  In  examining  the  firft  principles  of  dioptrics,  they 
were  led  by  the  analogy  of  the  law  of  reflexion,  to  fearch  for 
the  relation  between  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refradion,  (in 
the  cafe  of  light  paffing  from  one  medium  Into  another,)  in 
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the  angles  themfelves ; and  that  fome  of  them,  finding  this  In- 
quiry unfuccefsfu],  took  the  trouble  to  determine,  by  .experi- 
ments, (in  the  cafe  of  the  media  which  moft  frequently  fall  under 
confideration,)  the  angle  of  refradliori  correfponding  to  every 
minute  of  incidence.  Some  very  laborious  tables,  deduced  from 
fuch  experiments,  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Kircher.  At 
length,  Snellius  difcovered  what  is  now  called  the  law  of  re^- 
fradtion,  which  comprehends  their  whole  contents  in  a fingle 
fentence. 

The  law  of  the  planetary  motions,  deduced  by  Kepler,  from 
the  obfervatlons  of  Tycho  Brahe,  is  another  ftrlking  illuftratlon 
of  the  order,  which  an  attentive  inquirer  is  fometimes  able  to 
trace,  among  the  relations  of  phyfical  events,  when  the  events 
themfelves  appear,  on  a fuperficial  view,  to  be  perfectly  ano- 
malous. 

0 

0 

Such  laws  are,  in  fome  rcfpedts,  analogous  to  the  cycles 
which  I have  already  mentioned  ; but  they  differ  from  them 
in  this,  that  a cycle  is,  commonly,  deduced  from  obfervations 
made  on  phyfical  events  which  are  obvious  to  the  fenfes ; 
whereas  the  laws  we  have  now  been  confidering,  are  deduced 
from  an  examination  of  relations  which  are  known  only  to 
men  of  fcience.  The  moft  celebrated  aftronomical  cycles,  ac- 
cordingly, are  of  a very  remote  antiquity,  and  were  probably 
difcovered  at  a period,  when  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  confifted 
merely  in  accumulating  and  recording  the  more  ftriking  appear- 
ances of  the  heavens. 


II.  Having 
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IL  Having  now  endeavoured  to  fhew,  how  much  philofophy  ^ ^ ^ 

V X • 

contributes  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  fa£ts,  by  aiding  our  na- 
tural  powers  of  invention  and  difcovery,  I proceed  to  explain,  / 

in  what  manner  it  fuperfedes  the  neceffity  of  ftudying  particular 
truths,  by  putting  us  in  poffeffion  of  a comparatively  fmall  num- 
ber of  general  principles  in  which  they  are  involved. 

I ALREADY  remarked  the  affiftance  which  philofophy  gives 
to  the  memory,  in  confequence  of  the  arrangement  it  introduces 
among  our  ideas.  In  this  refpedt  even  a hypothetical  theory 
may  facilitate  the  recolledion  of  fads ; in  the  fame  manner  in 
which  the  memory  is  aided  in  remembering  the  objeds  of  natural 
hiftory  by  artificial  clalfifications. 

The  advantages,  however,  we  derive  from  true  philofophy,. 
are  incomparably  greater  than  what  are  to  be  expeded  from 
any  hypothetical  theories.  Thefe,  Indeed,  may  affift  us  in  re- 
colleding  the  particulars  we  are  already  acquainted  with  ; but 
it  is  only  from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  traced  ana- 
lytically from  fads,  that  we  can  venture,  with  fafety,  to  deduce 
confequences  by  reafoning  a priori.  An  example  will  illuftrate  ; 
and  confirm  this  obfervatlon. 

Suppose  that  a glafs  tube,  thirty  inches  long,  is  filled  with 
mercury,  excepting  eight  inches,  and  is  inverted  as  in  the 
Torricellian  experiment,  fo  that  the  eight  inches  of  common  air 
may  rife  to  the  top  ; and  that  I wifh  to  know  at  what  height 
the  mercury  will  remain  fufpended  In  the  tube,  the  barometer 
being  at  that  time  twenty-eight  inches  high.  There  is  here  a 
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^ combination  of  different  laws,  which  it  is  neceffary  to  attend  to. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  predid;  the  refult.  i.  The  air  is  a heavy 
fluid,  and  the  prefTiire  of  the  atmofphere  is  meafured  by  the 
column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  2.  The  air  is  an  claftic 
' fluid  ; and  its  elafticity  at  the  earth’s  furface  (as  it  refiRs  the 
prefllire  of  the  atmofphere)  is  meafured  by  the  column  of  mer- 
cury in  the  barometer.  3.  In  different  ftates,  the  elaftic  force 
of  the  air  is  reciprocally  as  the  fpaces  which  it  occupies.  But, 
in  this  experiment,  the  mercury  which  remains  fufpended  in 
the  tube,  together  with  the  elaftic  force  of  the  air  in  the  top  of 
the  tube,  is  a counterbalance  to  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere ; 
and  therefore  their  joint  effed  muft  be  equal  to  the  preffure  of 
a column  of  mercury  twenty-eight  inches  high.  Hence  we  ob- 
tain an  algebraical  equation,  which  affords  an  eafy  folution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  further  evident,  that  my  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
fical  laws  which  are  here  combined,  puts  it  in  my  power  to 
foretel  the  refult,  not  only  in  this  cafe,  but  in  all  the  cafes  of  a 
fimilar  nature  which  can  be  fuppofed.  The  problem,  in  any  par- 
ticular inftance,  might  be  folved  by  making  the  experiment ; 
but  the  refult  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  me,  if  the  flighteft:  alteration 
were  made  on  the  data. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  philofophy,  by  putting  us  in  poffef- 
fion  of  a few  general  fads,  enables  us  to  determine,  by  reafon- 
ing,  what  will  be  the  refult  of  any  fuppofed  combination  of 
them,  and  thus  to  comprehend  an  infinite  variety  of  particulars, 
which  no  memory,  however  vigorous,  would  have  been  able  to 
retain.  In  confequence  of  the  knowledge  of  fuch  general  fads, 
the  philofopher  is  relieved  from  the  neceffity  of  treafuring  up  in 
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his  mind,  all  thofe  tmths  which  are  involved  In  his  principles,  CHAP, 
and  which  may  be  deduced  from  them  by  reafoning;  and  he  can  » 
often  profecute  his  difcoveries  fynthetically,  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
univerfe  which  he  has  no  accefs  to  examine  by  immediate  ob- 
fervation.  There  is,  therefore,  this  important  difference  between 
a hypothetical  theory,  and  a theory  obtained  by  indudion ; that 
the  latter  not  only  enables  us  to  remember  the  fadts  w^e  already 
know,  but  to  afcertain  by  reaforiing,  many  fads  which  we  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  examining ; whereas,  when  we  rea- 
fon  from  a hypothefis  a priori y we  are  almoft  certain  of  running 
into  error;  and,  confequently,  whatever  may  be  its  ufe  to  the 
memory,  it  can  never  be  trufted  to,  in  judging  of  cafes  which 
have  not  previoufly  fallen  within  our  experience. 

I 

There  are  fome  fclences.  In  which  hypothetical  theories  are 
more  ufeful  than  in  others ; thofe  fciences,  to  wit,  in  which  we 
have  occafion  for  an  extenfive  knowledge  and  a ready  recollec- 
tion of  fads,  and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  are  yet  in  too  im- 
perfed  a ftate  to  allow  us  to  obtain  juft  theories  by  the  method 
of  indudlon.  This  is  particularly  the  cafe  in  the  fcience  of 
medicine,  in  which  w^e  are  under  a neceflity  to  apply  our 
knowledge,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  pradice.  It  is  alfo,  in  fome  de- 
gree, the  cafe  In  agriculture.  In  the  merely  fpeculative  parts  of 
phyfics  and  chemiftry,  we  may  go  on  patiently  accumulating 
fads,  without  forming  any  one  conclufion,  farther  than  our 
fads  authorife  us ; and  leave  to  pofterity  the  credit  of  efta- 
blifhing  the  theory  to  which  our  labours  are  fubfervient. 

But  in  medicine,  in  which  it  is  of  confequence  to  have  our  / 
knowledge  at  command,  it  feems  reafonable  to  think,  that 
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^Vlf  ^ hypothetical  theories  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  ; provided  ah 
— V ways,  that  they  are  confidered  merely  in  the  light  of  artificial  me- 

mories, and  that  the  ftudent  is  prepared  to  lay  them  afide,  or  to 
corred:  them,  in  proportion  as  his  knowledge  of  nature  becomes 
more  extenfive.  I am,  indeed,  ready  to  confefs,  that  this  is  a 
caution  w^hich  it  is  more  eafy  to  give  than  to  follow : for  it  is 
painful  to  change  any  of  our  habits  of  arrangement,  and  to  relin- 
quifh  thofe  fyftems  in  which  we  have  been  educated,  and  which 
have  long  flattered  us  with  an  idea  of  our  own  wifdom.  Dr* 
Gregory  mentions'^  it  as  a flriking  and  diftinguifhing  circum- 
ftance  in  the  character  of  Sydenham,  that,  although  full  of 
hypothetical  reafoning,  it  did  not  render  him  the  lefs  attentive 
to  obfervation ; and  that  his  hypothefes  feem  to  have  fat  fo 
loofely  about  him,  that  either  they  did  not  influence  his  practice 
at  all,  or  he  could  eafily  abandon  them,  whenever  they  would 
not  bend  to  his  experience.  \ 

* Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a Pbyfician.  . 
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SECTION  V. 

Continudtmi  of  the  fame  fubjeEl, — EjfeBs  produced  on  the  Memory 
by  committing  to  Writing  our  acquired  Knowledge^ 

H AVING  treated  at  confiderable  length  of  the  improvement 
of  memory,  it  may  not  be  improper,  before  leaving  this 
part  of  the  fubjed,  to  confider  what  effedls  are  likely  to  be 
produced  on  the  mind  by  the  pradtice  of  committing  to 
writing  our  acquired  knowledge.  That  fuch  a pradlice  is  un- 
favourable, in  fome  refpeds,  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  by  fu- 
perfeding,  to  a certain  degree,  the  neceffity  of  its  exertions, 
has  been  often  remarked,  and  I believe  is  true ; but  the  advan- 
tages with  which  it  is  attended  in  other  refpeds,  are  fo  import- 
ant, as  to  overbalance  greatly  this  trifling  inconvenience. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  at  prefent  to  examine  and  compare 
together  the  different  methods  which  have  been  propofed,  of 
keeping  a common-place  book.  In  this,  as  in  other  cafes  of  a 
fimilar  kind,  it  may  be  difficult,  perhaps,  or  impoffiible,  to  efta- 
blilh  any  rules  which  will  apply  univerfally^  Individuals  muft 
be  left  to  judge  for  themfelves,  and  to  adapt  their  contrivances 
to  the  particular  nature  of  their  literary  purfuits,  and  to  their 
own  peculiar  habits  of  aflbeiation  and  arrangement.  The  remarks 
- which  I am  to  offer  are  very  general,  and  are  intended  merely  to 
illuftrate  a few  of  the  advantages  which  the  art  of  writing  affords 
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to  the  philofopher,  for  recording,  rri  the  courfe  of  his  progrefs 
through  life,  the  refults  of  his  fpeculations,  and  the  fruits  of  his- 
experience. 


The  utility  of  writing,  in  enabling  one  generation  to  tranfmit 
its  difcoveries  to  another,  and  in  thus  giving  rife  to  a gradual 
progrefs  in  the  fpecies,  has  been  fufficiently  illuftrated  by  many 
authors.  Little  attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  another 
of  its  effe£l:s,  which  is  no  lefs  important ; 1 mean,  to  the  foun- 
dation which  it  lays  for  a perpetual  progrefs  in  the  iiitelledfual 

/ 

powers  of  the  individual. 

It  is  to  experience,^  and  to  our  own  refleftibns,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  by  far  the  moft  valuable  part  of  our  knowledge:: 
and  hence  it  is,  that  although  in  youth  the  imagination  may 
be  more  vigorous,  and  the  genius  more  original^  than  In  ad- 
vanced years;  yet,  in  the  cafe  of  a man  of  obfervation  and' 
inquiry,  the  judgment  may  be  expeded,  at  leaft  as  long  as  his 
faculties  remain  perfection,  to  become  every  day  founder  and 
more  enlightened.  It  is,  however,  only^jy  the  conftant  practice 
V of  writing,  that  the  refults  of  our  experience,  and  the  progrefs 
of  our  ideas,  can  be  accurately  recorded.  4f  they  are  trufled 
merely  to  the  memory,  they  will  gradually  va^ifh  from  it  lik\ 

V 

a dream,  or  will  come  in  time  to  be  fo  blended  with  the  fug- 
geftions  of  imagination,  that  we  fliall  not  be  able  to  reafon  from 
them  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  What  improvements  in 
fcience  might  we  not  flatter  ourfelves  with  the  hopes  of  accom- 
plifliing,  had  v^^e  only  aClivIty  and  induftry  to  treafure  up  every 
plaufible  hint  that  occurs  to  us  1 Harc^iy  a day  pafTes,  when 
many  fuch  do  not  occur  to  ourfelves,  or  are  fu^gefted  by  others: 
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and  detached  and  infulated,  as  they  may  appear  at  prefent,  feme  CHAP, 
of  them  may  perhaps  afterwardsg  at  the  diftance  of  years,  furnifh  — / 
the  key-ftone  of  an  important  fyftem. 


But  it  Is  not  only  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  philofo- 
pher  derives  advantage  from  the  practice  of  writing.  With- 
out its  affiftance,  he  could  feldom  be  able  to  advance  beyond 
thofe  fimple  elementary  truths  which  are  current  in  the  world, 
and  which  form,  in  the  various  branches  of  fcience,  the  efta- 
blifhed  creed  of  the  age  he  lives  in*  How  inconfiderable  would 
have  been  the  progrefs  of  mathematicians,  in  their  more  abftrufe 
fpeculations,  without  the  aid  of  the  algebraical  notation;  and 
to  what  fublime  difeoveries  have  they  been  led  by  this  beautiful 
contrivance,  which,  by  relieving  the  memory  of  the  effort  ne- 
ceflary  for  recolledling  the  fteps  of  a long  inveftigation,  has  en- 
abled  them  to  profecute  an  infinite  variety  of  inquiries,  to 
Vv^hich  the  unaffifted  powers  of  the  human  mind  would  have 
been  altogether  unequal ! In  the  other  fciences,  it  is  true,  we 
have  feldom  or  never  occafion  to  follow  out  fuch  long  chains  of 
Gonfequences  as  in  mathematics ; but  in  thefe  fciences,  if  the 
chain  of  inveftigation  be  fhorter,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  make 
the  traiifition  from  one  link  to  another;  and  it  is  only  by 
dwelling  long  on  our  ideas,  and  rendering  them  perfedly  fami- 
liar to  us,  that  fuch  tranfitions  can,  in  moft  inftances,  be  made 
with  fafety.’  In  morals  and  politics,  when  we  advance  a ftep 
beyond  thofe  elementary  truths  which  are  daily  prefented  to  us 
in  books  or  converfation,  there  is  no  method  of  rendering  our 
conclufions  familiar  to  us,  but  by  committing  them  to  writing, 
and  making  them  frequently  the  fubjefts  of  our  meditation. 
When  we  have  once  done  fo,  thefe  conclufions  become  ele- 
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mentary  truths  with  refpedl  to  us ; and  v^e  may  advance  from 
them  with  confidence  to  others  which  are  more  remote,  and 
which  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  vulgar  difcovery.  By 
following  fuch  a plan,  we  can  hardly  fail  to  have  our  in- 
duftry  rewarded  in  due  time  by  fome  important  improvement; 
and  it  is  only  by  fuch  a plan  that  we  can  reafonably  hope  to 
extend  confiderably  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  I 
do  not  fay  that  thefe  habits  of  ftudy  are  equally  favourable  to 
brilliancy  of  converfation.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  that  thofe 
men  who  poifefs  this  accomplifhment  in  the  higheft  degree, 
are  fuch  as  do  not  advance  beyond  elementary  truths;  or 
xather,  perhaps,  who  advance  only  a fingle  ftep  beyond  them  ; 
that  is,  who  think  a little  more  deeply  than  the  vulgar,  but 
whofe  conclufions  are  not  fo  far  removed  from  common  opi« 
nions,  as  to  render  it  neceflary  for  them,  when  called  upon  to 
defend  them,  to  exhauft  the  patience  of  their  hearers,  by 
ftating  a long  train  of  intermediate  ideas.  They  who  have 
pufhed  their  inquiries  much  farther  than  the  common  fyfiems 
of  their  times,  and  have  rendered  familiar  to  their  own  minds 
the  intermediate  fteps  by  which  they  have  been  led  to  their 
conclufions,  are  too  apt  to  conceive  other  men  to  be  in  the  fame 
fituation  with  themfelves ; and  wTen  they  mean  to  inftrud:,  are 
mortified  to  find  that  they  are  only  regarded  as  paradoxical  and 
vifionary.  It  is  but  rarely  we  find  a man  of  very  fplendid  and 
various  converfation  to  be  polfelfed  of  a profound  judgment,  or 
of  great  originality  of  genius. 


Nor  Is  it  merely  to  the  philofopher,  who  wifhes  to  diftinguifh 
himfelf  by  his  difcoveries,  that  wTiting  affords  an  ufeful  inftru- 
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ment  of  ftudy.  Important  affiftance  may  be  derived  from  It  by 
- all'  thofe  who  wifli  to  imprefs  on  their  minds  the  inveftigations 
which  occur  to  them  ia  the  courfe  of  their  reading;  for  al- 
though writing  may  weaken  (as  I already  acknowledged  it 
does)  a memory  for  detached  obfervations,  or  for  infulated 
fads,  it  will  be  found  the  only  effedual  method  of  fixing  in 
It  permanently,  thofe  acquifitions  which  involve  long  proceffes 
of  reafoning. 

When  we  are  employed  in  inquiries  of  our  own,  the  conclu- 
fions  which  we  form  make  a much  deeper  and  more  lafting  im- 
prefiion  on  the  memory,  than  any  knowledge  which  wq  imbibe 
paflively  from  another.  This  is  undoubtedly  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  eft'ed  which  the  ardour  of  difcovery  has,  in  roufing  the  adivity 
of  the  mind,  and  in  fixing  its  attention;  but  I apprehend  it  is 
chiefly  to  be  afcribed  to  this,  that  when  we  follow  out  a train  of 
thinking  of  our  own,  our  ideas  are  arranged  in  that  order  which 
is  rnoft  agreeable  to  our  prevailing  habits  of  affoclation.  The 
only  method  of  putting  our  acquired  knowledge  on  a level,  in 
this  refped,  with  our  original  fpeculations,  is,  after  making 
ourTelves  acquainted  with  our  author’s  ideas,  to  fludy  the  fub- 
jed  over  again  in  our  own  w^ay  ; to  paufe,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  courfe  of  our  reading,  in  order  to  confider  what  we  have 
gained  ; to  recoiled  what  the  propofitions  are,  which  the  author 
wifhes  to  eftabllfh,  and  to  examine  the  different  proofs  which 
he  employs  to  fupport  them.  In  making  fuch  an  experiment, 
we  commonly  find,  that  the  different  fteps  of  the  procefs  arrange 
themfelves  in  our  minds.  In  a manner  different  from  that  in 
which  the  author  has  ftated  them  ; and  that^  While  his  argii-* 
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ment  feems,  in  feme  places,  obfeure,  from  its  concifenefs ; it  Is 
tedious  in  others,  from  being  imneceffarily  expanded.  When 
we  have  reduced  the  reafoning  to  that  form,  which  appears  t® 
ourfelves  to  be  the  moft  natural  and  fatisfadtory,  we  may  con- 
clude with  certainty,  not  that  this  form  is  better  in  itfelf  than 
another,  but  that  it  is  the  heft  adapted  to  our  memory.  Such 
reafonings,  therefore,  as  we  have  occafion  frequently  to  apply, 
either  in  the  bufmefs  of  life,  or  in  the  courfe  of  our  fludies,  it 
is  of  importance  to  us  to  commit  to  writing,  in  a language 
and  in  an  order  of  our  own ; and  if,  at  any  time,  we  find  it 
necelTary  to  refrelh  our  recolledlion  on  the  fubjevS,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  our  own  compofition,  in  preference  to  that  of  any 
other  authorl^ 

That  the  plan  of  reading  which  is  commonly  followed  is  very 
different  from  that  which  I have  been  recommending,  will  not 
be  difputed.  Moft  people  read  merely  to  pafs  an  idle  hour,  or 
to  pleafe  themfelves  with  the  idea  of  employment,  while  their 
indolence  prevents  them  from  any  aftive  exertion  ; and  a con- 
fiderable  number  Vvith  a view  to  the  difplay  which  they  are 
afterwards  to  make  of  their  literary  acquifitions.  From  which- 
foever  of  thefe  motives  a perfon  is  led  to  the  perufal  of  books,  It 
is  hardly  poffible  that  he  can  derive  from  them  any  material 
advantage.  If  he  reads  merely  from  indolence,  the  ideas  which 
pafs  through  his  mind  will  probably  leave  little  or  no  impreffion ; 
and  if  he  reads  from  vanity,  he  will  be  more  anxious  to  feled; 
ftriking  particulars  in  the  matter  or  expreflion,  than  to  feize  the 
fpirit  and  fcope  of  the  author’s  reafoning,  or  to -examine  how 
far  he  has  made  any  additions  to  the  flock  of  ufeful  and  folid 
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knowledge.  “ Though  it  Is  fcarce  poffible,’*  fays  Dr.  Butler 
to  avoid  judging,  in  fome  w^ay  or  other,  of  almoft  every  thing 
which  offers  itfelf  to  one’s  thoughts,  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
many  perfons,  from  different  caufes,  never  exercife  their 
judgment  upon  what  comes  before  them,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  be  able  to  determine  how  far  it  be  conclufive.  They  are 
perhaps  entertained  with  fome  things,  not  fo  with  others; 
they  like,  and  they  diflike ; but  whether  that'  which  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  made  out,  be^ really  made- out  or  not;  whether  a^ 
matter  be  ftated  according  to  the  real  truth  of  the  cafe,  feems,, 
to  the  generality  of  people,  a circumftance  of  little  or  no  im- 
portance. Arguments  are  often  wanted  for  fome  accidental 
purpofe  ; but  proof,  as  fuch;  is  what  they  never  want,,  for 
their  own  fatisfadlion  of  mind,  or  conduft  in  life.  Not 
to  mention  the  multitudes  who  read  merely  for  the  fake  of 
talking,  or  to  qualify  themfelves  for  the  world,  or  fome  fuch' 
kind  of  reafons  ; there  are  even  of  the  few  who  read  for  their 
own  entertainment,  and  have  a real  curiofity  to  fee  what  iS' 
faid,  feveral,  which  is  aftonifhing,  who  have  no  fort  of 
curiofity  to  fee  what  is  true:  I fay  curiofity,  becaufe  it  is  too^ 
obvious  to  be  mentioned  how  much  that  religious  and  facred 
attention  which  is  due  to  truth,  and  to  the  important  queftion,  , 
w^hatis  the  rule  of  life,  is  loft  out  of  the  world. 

For  the  fake  of  this  whole  clafs  of  readers,  for  they  are  of 
different  capacities,  different  kinds,  and  get  into  this  way-/ 
“ from  different  occafions,  I have  often  wiftied,  that  it  hadi 
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- “ been  the  cuftom  to  lay  before  people  nothing  in  matters  of 
> “ argument  but  premifes,  and  leave  them  to  draw  conclufions 
“ themfelves ; which,  although  it  could  not  be  done  in  all 
‘‘  cafes,  might  in  many. 

“ The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of  amufemeht, 
“ which,  of  one  kind  or  another,  dally  come  in  one’s  way, 
have  in  part  occafioned,  and  mod  perfectly  fall  in  with  and 
humour  this  idle  way  of  reading  and  confidering  things. 
By  this  means,  time,  even  in  folitude,  is  happily  got  rid  of, 
without  the  pain  of  attention ; neither  is  any  part  of  it 
‘‘  more  put  to  the  account  of  idlenefs ; one  can  fcarce  forbear 
‘‘  faying,  is  fpent  with  lefs  thought,  than  great  part  of  that 
which  is  fpent  in  reading.” 

i 

If  the  plan  of  ftudy  which  I formerly  defcribed  were  adopted. 
It  would  undoubtedly  diminifli  very  much  the  number  of  books 
which  it  would  be  polTible  to  turn  over ; but  I am  convinced  that 
It  would  add  greatly  to  the  flock  of  ufeful  and  folid  knowledge  ; 
and  by  rendering  our  acquired  ideas  in  fome  meafure  our  own, 
would  give  us  a more  ready  and  prailical  command  of  them  : 
not  to  mention,,  that  if  we  are  pofTeffed  of  any  inventive  powers, 
fuch  exercifes  would  continually  furnifh  them  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  difplaying  themfelves,  upon  all  the  different  fubjeds 
which  may  pafs  under  our  review. 

Nothing,  in  truth,  has  fuch  a tendency  to  weaken,  not  only 
the  powers  of  invention,  but  the  intelledual  powers  in  general, 
as  a habit  of  extenfive  and  various  reading,  without  reflexion. 
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The  adlivity  and  force  of  the  mind  are  gradually  impaired,  In 
confequence  of  difufe ; and  not  unfrequently  all  our  principles 
and  opinions  come  to  be  loft,  in  the  Infinite  multiplicity  and 
difcordancy  of  our  acquired  ideas. 

. By  confining  our  ambition  to  purfue  the  truth  with  modefty 
and  candour,  and  learning  to  value  our  acquifitlons  only  in  fo 
far  as  they  contribute  to  mai^e  us  wifer  and  happier,  we  may 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  facrifice  the  temporary  admiration  of  the 
common  difpenfers  of  literary  fame ; but  we  may  reft  afllired, 
that  it  is  in  this  way  only  we  can 'hope  to  make  real  progrefs  in 
knowledge,  or  to  enrich  the  world  with  ufeful  inventions. 

It  requires  courage,  indeed,’’  (as  Helvetius  has  remarked,) 
to  remain  ignorant  of  thofe  ufelefs  fubjeds  which  are  generally 
valued  but  it  is  a courage  neceflary  to  men  who  either  love 
the  truth,  or  who  afpire  to  eftablifh  a permanent  reputation. 


SECTION  VI. 

I . 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subje6f.'—^0f  Artificial  Memory, 

% 

jgY  an  Artificial  Memory  is  meant,  a method  of  conneding 
in  the  mind,  things  difficult  to  be  remembered,  with  things 
eafily  remembered ; fo  as  to  enable  it  to  retain,  and  to  recoiled 
the  former,  by  means  of  the  latter.  For  this  purpofe,  various 
contrivances  have  been  propofed,  but  1 think  the  foregoing 
definition  applies  to  all  of  them. 
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Some  forts  of  artificial  rnemory  are  Intended  to  aflift  the  na- 
tural powers  of  the  hurhan^’mind  on  particular  occafions,  which 
require  a more  than  ordinary  effort  of  recolledllon ; 'for  ex- 
ample, to  aflift  a public  fpeaker  to  recollect  the  arrangement 
of  a long  difcourfe.  Others  have  been  devifed  with  a view  to 
enable  us  to  extend  the  circle  of  our  acquired  knowledge,  and 
to  give  us  a more  ready  command  of  all  the  various  particulars 
of  our  information. 

The  topical  Memory,  fo  much  celebrated  among  the  antient 
rhetoricians,  coraes  under  the  former  defcription. 

I ALREADY  remarked,  the  effeft  of  fenfible  objects  In  recall- 
ing to  the  mind  the  ideas  with  which  it  happened  to  be  occu- 
pied, at  the  time  when  thefe  objedts  were  formerly  per- 
ceived. In  travelling  along  a road,  the  fight  of  the  more 
remarkable  fcenes  we  meet  with,  frequently  puts  us  in  mind  of 
the  fubjedts  we  were  thinking  or  talking  of  when  we  laft  faw 
them.  ' Such  fadts,  which  are  perfedlly  familiar  even  to  the 
vulgar,  might  very  naturally  fuggeft  the  poffibility  of  affifting, 
the  memory,  by  eftablifhing  a connexion  between  the  ideas  we 
wiih  to  remember,  and  certain  fenfible  objedts,  which  have  been 
found  from  experience  to  make  a permanent  impreflion  on  the 
mind  I have  been  told  of  a young  woman,  in  a very  low 

* ‘‘  Cum  in  loca  aliqua  poll  tempus  reverli  fumus,  non  ipfa  agnofcimus 
tantum,  fed  etiam,  qu3e  in  his  fecerimus,  reminifclmur,  perfonseque  fubeunt, 
nonunquam  tacit^e  quoque  cogitationes  in  mentem  revertuntur.  Nata  eft 
igitur,  ut  in  plerifque,  ars  ab  experimento.” 

Quinct.  hj}n  Or  at.  lib.  xL  cap.  2. 
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rank  of  life,  who  contrived  a metho^  of  committing  to  memory 
the  fermons  which  fhe  was  accuftomed  to  hear,. by  fixing  her 
attention  durino-  the  different  heads  of  the  difcourfe,  on  different 
compartments  of  the  roof  of  the  church  ; in  fuch  a manner,  as 
that  when  fhe  afterwards  faw  the  roof,  or  recolledled  the  order 
in  which  its  compartments  were  difpofed,  fiie  recollefted  the 
method  which  the  preacher  had  obferved  in  treating  his  fubje<fl. 
Th  is  contrivance  was  perfectly  analogous  to  the  topical  memory 
of  the  antients  ; an  art  which,  whatever  be  the  opinion  we  en- 
tertain of  its  ufe,  is  certainly  entitled,  in  a high  degree,  to  the 
praife  of  ingenuity. 

Suppose  that  I were  to  fix  In  my  memory  the  different 
apartments  In  fome  very  large  building,  and  that  I had  accuf- 
tomed myfelf  to  think  of  thefe  apartments  always  in  the  fame 
invariable  order.  Suppofe  farther,  that,  in  preparing  myfelf 
for  a public  difcourfe,  in  which  I had  occafion  to  treat  of  a great 
variety  of  particulars,  I was  anxious  to  fix  in  my  memory^thf 
order  I propofed  to  obferve  in  the  communication  of  rffy  ideas. 
It  is  evident,  that,  by  a proper  divifion  of  my^ubjed:  into 
heads,  and  by  connefting  each  head  with  a particular  apart- 
ment, (which  I could  eafily  do,  by  conceiving  myfelf  to  be 
fitting  in  the  apartment  while  I was  ftudying  the  part  of  my 
difcourfe  I meant  to  conneft  with  it,)  the  habitual  order  in 
which  thefe  apartments  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  would  prefent 
to  me,  in  their  proper  arrangement,  and  without  any  effort  on 
my  part,  the  ideas  of  which  I was  to  treat.  It  Is  alfo  obvious, 
that  a very  little  pradice  would  enable  me  to  avail  myfelf  of  this 
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^ contrivance,  without  any  embarraffment  or  diftradion  of  my 

u — ^ attention 


As  to  the  utility  of  this  art,  It  appears  to  me  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  particular  objedl  which  we  fuppofe  the  fpeaker 
to  have  in  view  ; whether,  as  was  too  often  the  cafe  with  the 
antient  rhetoricians,  to  bewilder  a judge,  and  to  filence  an  ad- 
verfary  ; or  fairly  and  candidly  to  lead  an  audience  to  the  truth. 
On  the  former  fuppofitlon,  nothing  can  poffibly  give  an  orator 
a greater  fuperiority,  than  the  poffeflion  of  a fecret,  which, 
while  it  enables  him  to  exprefs  himfelf  with  facility  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  method,  puts  it  In  his  power,  at  the  fame  time,  to 
difpofe  his  arguments  and  his  fails,  in  whatever  order  he 
judges  to  be  the  moft  proper  to  miflead  the  judgment,  and  to 
perplex  the  memory,  of  thofe  whom  he  addreffes.  And  fuch, 
it  is  manifeft,  is  the  effeil,  not  only  of  the  topical  memory  of 
the  antlents,  but  of  all  other  contrivances  which  aid  the  recol- 
leilion,  upon  any  principle  different  from  the  natural  and  logical 
arrangement  of  our  ideas. 

^ In  fo  far  as  it  was  the  objeit  of  this  fpecies  of  artifiGial  memory  to  aflift  an 
orator  in  recollecting  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  his  difcourfe,  the  accounts  of 
it  which  are  given  by  the  antient  rhetoricians  are  abundantly  fatisfaClory.  It 
appears,  however,  that  its  ufe  was  more  extenfive  ; and  that  it  was  fo  contrived, 
as  to  facilitate  the  recolleClion  of  a premeditated  compofition.  In  what  manner 
this  was  done,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjeClure  from  the  imperfeCt  explanations  of 
the  art,  which  have  been  tranfmitted  to  modern  times.  The  reader  may  confult 
Cicero  de  Or  at,  lib.  ii.  cap.  87,  88. — Rhetor,  ad  Here?mium^  lib.  hi.  cap.  16.  et 
feq. — Quinctil.  Injl,  Orat,  lib.  xi.  cap.  2. 
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• To  thofe,  on  the  other  hand,  who  fpeak  with  a view  to  con- 
vince or  to  inform  others,  it  is  of  confequence  that  the  topics 
which  they  mean  to  illuftrate,  fliould  be  arranged  in  an  order 
equally  favourable  to  their  own  recolled;ion  and  to  that  of  their 
hearers.  For  this  purpofe,  nothing  is  eifedual,  but  that  method 
which  is  fuggefted  by  the  order  of  their  own  inveftigations  ; a me- 
thod which  leads  the  mind  from  one  idea  to  another,  either  by 
means  of  obvious  and  ftriking  alTociations,  or  by  thofe  relations 
which  conneft  the  different  fteps  of  a clear  and  accurate  procefs 
of  reafoning.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  attention  of  an  audience 
can  be  completely  and  Inceffantly  engaged,  and  that  the  fub- 
ftance  of  a long  difcourfe  can  be  remembered  without  effort. 
And  it  Is  thus  only  that  a fpeaker,  after  a mature  confideration 
of  his  fubje£t,  can  poffefs  a juft  confidence  in  his  own  powers 
of  recolledlion,  in  ftating  all  the  different  premifes  which  lead  to 
the  conclufion  he  wiihes  to  eftablifh. 

In  modern  times,  fuch  contrivances  have  been  very  little.  If 
at  all,  made  ufe  of  by  public  fpeakers ; but  various  ingenious 
attempts  have  been  made,  to  affift  the  memory,  In  acquiring  and 
retaining  thofe  branches  of  knowledge  which  it  has.  been  fup- 
pofed  neceffary  for  a fcholar  to  carry  always  about  with  him  ; 
and  which,  at  the  fame  time,  from  the  number  of  particular 
details  which  they  involve,  are  not  calculated,  of  themfelves, 
to  make  a very  lafting  Impreftion  on  the  mind.  Of  this  fort  is 
the  Memoria  Techiiica  of  Mr.  Grey,  in  which  a great  deal 
of  hiftorical,  chronological,  and  geographical  knowledge  Is 
comprifed  in  a fet  of  verfes,  which  the  ftudent  is  fuppofed  to 
make  as  familiar  to  himfelf  as  fchool-boys  do  the  rules  of 
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c A P.  grammar.  Thefe  verfes  are,  in  general,  a mere  aflemblage  of 
» i proper  names,  difpofed  in  a rude  fort  of  meafure;  fome  flight 

alterations  being  occafionally  made  on  the  final  fyllables  of  the 
words,  fo  as  to  be  fignificant  (according  to  certain  principles 
laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  the  work)  of  important  dates,  or 
of  other  particulars  which  it  appeared  to  the  author  ufeful  to 
aflbeiate  with  the  names. 


I HAVE  heard  very  oppofite  opinions  with  refpeCt  to  the 
utility  of  this  ingenious  fyftem.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  I 
believe,  againft  it ; although  it  has  been  mentioned  In  terms  of 
high  approbation  by  fome  writers  of  eminence.  Dr.  Prieftley, 
whofe  judgment,  in  matters  of  this  fort,  is  certainly  entitled  to 
refpeft,  has  faid,  that  it  Is  a method  fo  eafily  learned,  and 
‘‘  which  may  be  of  fo  much  ufe  in  recollecting  dates,  when 
^ other  methods  are  not  at  hand,  that  he  thinks  all  perfons  of  a 
liberal  education  inexcufable,  who  will  not  take  the  fmall  de- 
gree  of  pains  that  is  neceffary  to  make  themfelves  matters  of 
it ; or  who  think  any  thing  mean,  or  unworthy  of  their  no- 
tice,  which  is  fo  ufeful  and  convenient 


In  judging  of  the  utility  of  this,  or  of  any  other  contrivance 
of  the  fame  kind,  to  a particular  perfon,  a great  deal  mutt  depend 
on  the  fpecies  of  memory  which  he  has  received  from  nature,  or 
has  acquired  in  the  courfe  of  his  early  education.  Some  men, 
as  I already  remarked,  (efpecially  among  thofe  who  have  been 
habitually  exercifed  in  childhood  in  getting  by  heart  grammar 
rules,)  have  an  extraordinary  facility  in  acquiring  and  retaining 


* L€c3;ures  on  Hiftory,  p.  157. 
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the  moft  barbarous  and  the  moft  infignlficant  verfes;  which  ^ p. 
another  perfon  would  find  as  difficult  to  remember,  as  the  u— vr— ^ 
geographical  and  chronological  details  of  which  it  Is  the  obje£l 
of  this  art  to  relieve  the  memory.  Allowing,  therefore,  the 
general  utilty  of  the  art,  no  one  method,  perhaps,  is  entitled  to 
an  exclufive  preference  ; as  one  contrivance  may  be  beft  fuited 
to  the  faculties  of  one  perfon,  and  a very  different  one  to  thofe 
of  another. 

One  important  obje£tion  applies  to  all  of  them,  that  they 
accuftom  the  mind  to  affociate  ideas  by  accidental  and  arbitrary 
connexions ; and,  therefore,  how  much  foever  they  may  contri- 
bute, in  the  courfe  of  converfation,  to  an  oftentatious  difplay  of  ac- 

/ 

quired  knowledge,  they  are,  perhaps,  of  little  real  fervice  to  us> 
when  we  are  ferioufly  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  truth.  I own,, 
too,  I am  very  doubtful  with  refpedi  to  the  utility  of  a great  part 
of  that  information  which  they  are  commonly  employed  to  im- 
prefs  on  the  memory,  and  on  which  the  generality  of  learned 
men  are  difpofed  to  value  themfelves.  It  certainly  is  of  no  ufe, 
but  in  fo  far  as  it  is  fubfervient  to  the  gratification  of  their  va« 
nity  ; and  the  acquifition  of  it  confumes  a great  deal  of  time 
and  attention,  which  might  have  been  employed  in  extending 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  To  thofe,  however,  who 
are  of  a different  opinion,  fuch  contrivances  as  Mr.  Grey’s  may 
be  extremely  ufeful : and  to  all  men  they  may  be  of  fervice,  in 
fixing  in  the  memory  thofe  infulated  and  uninterefting  particu- 
lars, which  it  is  either  neceffary  for  them  to  be  acquainted  with,  ^ 

‘from  their  fituatlon  ; or  which  cuftom  has  rendered,  in  the 
common  opinion,  effential  branches  of  a liberal  education.  I 
9 would. 
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• would,  in  particular,  recommend  this  author’s  method  of  recol- 
leding  dates,  by  fubftituting  letters  for  the  numeral  cyphers  ; 
and  forming  thefe  letters  Into  words,  and  the  words  Into  verfes. 
I have  found  it,  at  lead  in  my  own  cafe,  the  mod  effedual  of 
all  fuch  contrivances  of  which  I have  had  experience. 


SECTION  VIL 

Continuation  of  the  fame  Subje5f, Import a7ic€  of  making  a 

proper  Selallion  among  the  Objects  of  our  Knowledge^  in  order 
to  derive  Advantage  from  the  Acquiftions  of  Memory, 

T H E cultivation  of  Memory,  with  all  the  helps  that  we  can 
derive  to  it  from  art,  will  be  of  little  ufe  to  us,  unlefs  we 
make  a proper  feledlon  of  the  particulars  to  be  remembered. 
Such  a feledlon  is  neceflary  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  reading ; 
and  dill  more  fo,  to  enable  us  to  profit  by  obfervation,  to  which 
every  man  Is  Indebted  for  by  far  the  mod  valuable  part  of  his 
knowledge. 

When  we  fird  enter  on  any  new  literary  purfult,  we  com- 
monly find  our  efforts  of  attention  painful  and  unfatisfadory. 
We  have  no  diferimination  in  our  curiofity ; and  by  grafping, 
at  every  thing,  we  fail  In  making  thofe  moderate  acquifitions 
which  are  fuited  to  our  limited  faculties.  As  our  knowledge 
extends,  we  learn  to  know  what  particulars  are  likely  to  be  of 

ufe 


life  to  us  ; and  acquire  a habit  of  directing  our  examination  to 
thefe,  without  diftradlng  the  attention  with  others.  It  is  partly 
owing  to  a fimilar  circumftance,  that  moft  readers  complain  of  a 
defe£l;  of'memory,  when  they  iirfi  enter  on  the  ftudy  of  hifiory. 
They  cannot  feparate  important  from  trifling  fadls,  and  find 
themfelves  unable  to  retain  any  thing,  from  their  anxiety  to  fe- 
cure  the  whole. 

In  order  to  give  a proper  dlredlion  to  our  attention  In  the 
courfe  of  our  ftudies,  it  is  ufeful,  before  engaging  in  particular 
purfuits,  to  acquire  as  familiar  an  acquaintance  as  poflTible  with 
the  great  outlines  of  the  different  branches  of  fcience  ; with  the 
moft  important  conclufions  which  have  hitherto  b^n  formed  in 
them,  and  with  the  moft  important  defiderata  which  remain  to 
be  fupplied.  In  the  cafe  too  of  thofe  parts  of  knowledge,  which 
are  not  yet  ripe  for  the  formation  of  philofophical  fyftems,  It 
may  be  of  ufe  to  ftudy  the  various  hypothetical  theories  which 
have  been  propofed  for  connefting  together  and  arranging  the 
phenomena.  By  fuch  general  views  alone  we  can  prevent 
ourfelves  from  being  loft,  amidft  a labyrinth  of  particulars,  or 
can  engage  in  a courfe  of  extenfive  and  various  reading,  with  an 
enlightened  and  difcriminating  attention.  While  they  with- 
draw our  notice  from  barren  and  infulated  fads,  they  dired  it 
to  fuch  as  tend  to  illuftrate  principles  which  have  either  been 
already  eftablifhed,  or  which,  fromhaving  that  degree  of  connec- 
tion among  themfelves,  which  is  neceflary  to  give  plaufibility  to 
a hypothetical  theory,  are  likely  to  furnifh,  in  time,  the  mate- 
rials of  a j after  fyftem. 
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Some  of  the  followers  of  Lord  Bacon  have,  I think,  been 
j led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  method  of  indudion,  to  cenfure 
hypothetical  theories  with  too  great  a degree  of  feverity. 
Such  theories  have  certainly  been  frequently  of  ufe,  in  put- 
ting philofophers  upon  the  road  of  difcovery.  Indeed,  it  has 
probably  been  in  this  way,  that  moft  difcoveries  have  been 
made ; for  although  a knowledge  of  fads  miiil  be  prior  to  the 
formation  of  a juft  theory,  yet  a hypothetical  theory  is  gene- 
rally our  beft  guide  to  the  knowledge  of  ufeful  fads.  If  a man^ 
without  forming  to  himfelf  any  conjedure  concerning  the  un- 
known laws  of  nature,  were  to  fet  himfelf  merely  to  accumu- 
late fads  at  random,  he  might,  perhaps,  fLiimble  upon  fome 
important  difcovery  ; but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  labours 
would  be  whol^ly  iifelefs.  Every  philofophica!  inquirer,  before 
he  begins  a fet  of  experiments,  has  fome  general  principle  in  his 
view,  which  he  fufpeds  to  be  a law  of  nature  and  although  his 
conjedures  niay  be  often  wrong,  yet  they  ferve  to  give  his 
inquiries  a particular  diredion,  and  to  bring  under  his  eye  a 
number  of  fads  which  have  a certain  relation  to  each  other. 
It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  attempts  to  difeover  the 
phllofopher’s  ftone,  and  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  have  led 
to  many  ufeful  difcoveries  in  chemiftry  and  mathematics.  And 
they  have  plainly  done  fo,  merely  by  limiting  the  field  of  ob- 

* Rede  fiquidem  Plato,  “ Q^i  allquid  qiiierit,  id  ipfum,  quod  quserit, 
‘‘  general!  quadam  notlonc  comprehendit : aliter,  qui  fieri  potefl,  ut  illud,  cum 
“ fuerit  inventum,  agnofeat  Idcirco  quo  amplior  et  certior  fuerit  anticipatio 
noftra  ; eo  magis  direda  et  compendiofa  erit  inveftigatio.” 

De  Aug^  Sclent*  lib.  v.  cap.  3.. 
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fervatloii  and  inquiry,  and  checking  that  indifcriminate  and  de- 
fultory  attention  which  is  fo  natural  to  an  indolent  mind.  A 
hypothetical  theory,  however  erroneous,  may  anfwer  a fimilar 
purpofe.  Prudens  interrogatio,”  (fays  Lord  Bacon,)  “ eft 
‘‘  dimidium  fcienti;^,  Vaga  enim  experientia  et  fe  tantum 

fequens  mera  palpatio  eft,  et  homines  potius  ftupefacit  quam 
^ informat.”  What,  indeed,  are  Newton’s  queries,  but  fo  many 
hypothefes  which  are  propofed  as  fubjedls  of  examination  to 
philofophers  ? And  did  not  even  the  great  doftrine  of  gravi- 
tation take  its  firft  rife  from  a fortunate  conjecture  ? 

While,  therefore,  we  maintain,  with  the  followers  of  Bacon, ^ 
that  no  theory  is  to  be  admitted  as  proved,  any  farther  than  it 
is  fupported  by  faCts,  we  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  acknow- 
ledge our  obligations  to  thofe  writers  who  hazard  their  conjec- 
tures to  the  world  with  modefty  and  diiBdence.  And  it  may 
not  Improper  to  add,  that  men  of  a fyftematizing  turn  are 
not  now  fo  ufelefs  as  formerly ; for  we  are  already  polTefled  of 
a great  ftock  of  faCts ; and  there  is  fcarcely  any  theory  fo  bad  as 
not  to  bring  together  a number  of  particulars  which  have  a. 
certain  degree  of  relation  or  analogy  to  each  other. 


CHAP. 

VL 


The  foregoing  remarks  are  applicable  to  all  our  various 
ftudies ; whether  they  are  conducted  In  the  way  of  reading,  or 
of  obfervation.  From  neither  of  thefe  two  fources  of  informa- 
tion can  we  hope  to  derive  much  advantage,  unlefs  we  have 
fome  general  principles  to  direCl  our  attention  to  proper  objeCts. 

With  refpeCt  to  obfervation,  fome  farther  cautions  may  be 
ufeful ; for  in  guarding  againft  an  indifcriminate  accumulation 
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of  particulars,  it  is  pofTible  to  fall  into  the  oppofite  extreme,  and 
to  acquire  a habit  of  inattention  to  the  phenomena  which  prefent 
thcmfelves  to  our  fenfes.  The  former  is  the  error  of  men  of 
little  education ; the  latter  is  more  common  among  men  of  re- 
tirement and  ftudy. 

Oke  of  the  chief  effeds  of  a liberal  education,  Is  to  enable 
us  to  withdraw  the  attention  from  the  prefent  objeds  of  our 
perceptions,  and  to  dwell  at  pleafure  on  the  paft,  the  abfent,  or 
the  future.  But  when  we  are  led  to  carry  thefe  efforts  to 
an  excefs,  either  from  a warm  and  romantic  imagination,  or 
from  an  anxious  and  fanguine  temper,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  the 
power  of  obfervation  is  likely  to  be  weakened,  and  habits  of 
inattention  to  be  contraded.  The  fame  effed  may  be  produced 
by  too  early  an  indulgence  in  philofophical  purfults,  before  the 
mind  has  been  prepared  for  the  ftudy  of  general  truths,  by  ex- 
erciling  its  faculties  among  particular  objeds,  and  particular  oc- 
currences. In  this  way,  it  contrads  an  averfion  to  the  examination 
of  details,  from  the  pleafure  which  it  has  experienced  in  the  con- 
templation or  in  the  difcovery  of  general  principles.  Both  of 
thefe  turns  of  thought,  however,  prefuppofe  a certain  degree 
of  obfervation;  for  the  materials  of  imagination  are  fupplied 
by  the  fenfes  ; ' and  the  general  truths  which  occupy  the  phi- 
lofopher,  would  be  wholly  unintelligible  to  him,  if  he  was  a 
total  ftranger  to  all  experience  with  refped  to  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture and  of  human  life.  The  obfervations,  indeed,  which  are 
made  by  men  of  a warm  imagination,  are  Jikely  to  be  inaccurate 
and  fallacious ; and  thofe  of  the  fpeculative  philofopher  are  fre- 
quently carried  no  farther  than  is  neceffary  to  enable  him  to 
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comprehend  the  terms  which  relate  to  the  fubjeds  of  his  ^ P* 
reafoning ; but  both  the  one  and  the  other  muft  have  looked 
abroad  occafionally  at  nature,  and  at  the  w^orld  ; if  not  to  afcer- 
tain  fads  by  adual  examination,  at  leaft  to  ftore  their  minds 
with  ideas. 


The  metaphyfician,  whofe  attention  is  dlreded  to  the  fa- 
culties and  operations  of  the  mind,  is  the  only  man  who  pof- 
feifcs  within  himfelf  the  materials  of  his  fpeculations  and  rea- 
fonings.  It  is  accordingly  among  this  clafs  of  literary  men, 
that  habits  of  inattention  to  things  external  have  been  ca,rried  to 
the  greateft  extreme. 


It  Is  obferved  by  Dr.  Reid,  that  the  power  of  reflexion,  (by 
which  he  means  the  powTi*  of  attending  to  the  fubjeds  of  ou?' 
confcioufnefs,)  is  the  lafl:  of  our  intelledual  faculties, which  un- 
folds itfelf;  and  that  in  the  greater  part  of  mankind  it  never 
unfolds  itfelf  at  all.  It  is  a powder,  indeed,  which  being 
fubfervient  merely  to  the  gratification  of  metaphyfical  curi- 
ofity,  it  is  not  eflTentially  neceflfary  for' us  to  poflefs,  in  any 
confiderable  degree.  The  power  of  obfervation,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  is  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  even  of  our  ani- 
mal exiftence,  difcovers  itfelf  in  infants  long  before  they  attain 
the  ufe  of  fpeech  ; or  rather,  I fhould  have  faid,  as  fbon  as 
they  come  into  the  world  : and  where  nature  is  allowed  free 
fcope,  it  continues  adive  and  vigorous  through  life.  It  was 
plainly  the  intention  of  nature,  that  in  infancy  and  youth  it 
fhould  occupy  the  mind  almoft  exclufively,  and  that  w^e  fhould 
acquire  all  our  neceffary  information  before  engaging  in  fpecu- 
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lations  which  are  lefs  eflential : and  accordingly  this  is  the 
hlftory  of  the  intelledual  progrefs,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  individuals.  In  confequence  of  this,  the  difficulty  of  meta- 
phyfical  refearches  is  undoubtedly  much  increafed  ; for  the  mind 
being  conftantly  occupied  in  the  earlier  part  of  life  about  the 
properties  and,  laws  of  matter,  acquires  habits  of  inattention  to 
the  fubje£ts  of  confcloufnefs,  which  are  not  to  be  furmounted, 
without  a degree  of  patience  and  perfeverance  of  which  few 
men  are  capable : but  the  inconvenience  w^ould  evidently 
liave  been  greatly  increafed,  if  the  order  of  nature  had,  in 
this  refpe£t,  been  reverfed,  and  If  the  curiofity  had  been  ex- 
cited at  as  early  a period,  by  the  phenomena  of  the  intel- 
leftual  world,  as  by  thofe  of  the  material.  Of  what  would 
have  happened  on  this  fuppofition,  we  may  form  a judg- 
ment from  thofe  men  who.  In  confequence  of  an  exceffive 
indulgence  in  metaphyfical  purfuits,  have  weakeued,  to  an  un- 
natural degree,  their  capacity  of  attending  to  external  objects 
and  occurrences.  Few  metaphyficians,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found, 
who  are  not  deficient  in  the  power  of  obfervation:  for,  although 
a tafte  for  fuch  abftradl  fpeculatlons  is  far  from  being  common, 
it  Is  more  apt,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  when  it  has  once  been 
formed,  to  take  an  exclufive  hold  of  the  mind,  and  to  ffiut  up 
the  other  fources  of  intelle£tual  improvement.  As  the  meta- 
phyfician  carries  within  himfelf  the  materials  of  his  reafoning, 
he  is  not  under  a neceffity  of  looking  abroad  for  fubjedts  of  fpe- 
culation  or  amufement ; and  unlefs  he  be  very  careful  to  guard 
again  ft  the  effeds  of  his  favourite  purfuits,  he  is  in  more  danger 
than  literary  men  of  any  other  denomination,  to  lofe  all  intereft 
about  the  common  and  proper  objects  of  human  curiofity. 


To 
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To  prevent  any  danger  from  this  quarter,  I apprehend  that  ^ 
the  ftudy  of  the  mind  fhould  form  the  laft  branch  of  the  edu-  c 
cation  of  youth  ; an  order  which  nature  herfelf  feems  to  point 
out,  by  what  I have  already  remarked,  with  refpedt  to  the 
developement  of  our  faculties.  After  the  underftanding  is 
well  ftored  with  particular  fads,  and  has  been  converfant  with 
particular  fcientific  purfuits,  it  will  be  enabled  to  fpeculate  con- 
cerning its  own  powers  with  additional  advantage,  and  will  run 
no  hazard  of  indulging  too  far  in  fuch  inquiries.  Nothing 
can  be  more  abfurd,  on  this  as  well  as  on  many  other  accounts, 
than  the  common  pradice  which  is  followed  in  our  univerfities,. 
of  beginning  a courfe  of  philofophical  education  with  the  ftudy 
of  logic.  If  this  order  were  completely  reverfed  ; and  if  the 
ftudy  of  logic  were  delayed  till  after  the  mind  of  the  ftudent 
was  well  ftored  with  particular  fads  in  phyfics,  in  chemiftry,  in 
natural  and  civil  hiftory ; his  attention  might  be  led  with  the 
moft  important  advantage,  and  without  any  danger  to  his  power 
of  obfervation,  to  an  examination  of  his  own  faculties;  which, 
befides  opening  to  him  a new  and  pleafing  field  of  fpeculation, 
w^ould  enable  him  to  form  an  eftimate  of  his  own  powers,  of 
the  acqulfitions  he  has  made,  of  the  habits  he  has  formed,  and 
of  the  farther  improvements  of  which  his  mind  is  fufceptible. 

In  general,  wherever  habits  of  inattention,  and  an  incapacity  of 
obfervation,  are  very  remarkable,  they  will  be  found  to  have 
arifen  from  fomedefed  in  early  education*  I already  remarked, 
that,  when  nature  is  allowed  free  fcope,  the  curiofity,  during 
early  youth,  is  alive  to  every  external  objed,  and  to  every  ex- 
ternal occurrence,  while  the  powers  of  imagination  and  reflexion 
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do  not  difplay  themfelves  till  a much  later  period ; the  former  till 
about  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  latter  till  we  approach  to  man- 
hood. It  fometimes,  however,  happens  that,  in  confequence  of  a 
peculiar  difpofition  of  mind,  or  of  an  infirm  bodily  conliitution,  a 
child  is  led  to  feek  amufement  from  books,  and  to  lofe  a relifli 
for  thofe  recreations  which  are  fuitcd  to  his  aee.  In  fuch  in- 

c > 

fiances,  the  ordinary  progrefs  of  the  intellectual  powers  is  pre- 
maturely quickened  ; but  that  bell  of  all  educations  is  loft,  which 
nature  has  prepared  both  for  the  philofopher  and  the  man  of 
the  world,  amidft  the  aClive  fports  and  the  hazardous  adventures 
of  childhood.  It  is  from  thefe  alone,  that  we  can  acquire,  not 
only  that  force  of  character  v»diich  is  fuited  to  the  more  arduous 
fituations  of  life,  but  that  complete  and  prompt  command  of 
attention  to  things  external,  without  which  the  higheft  endow- 
ments of  the  underftanding,,  however  they  may  fit  a man  for 
the  folitary  fpeculations  of  the  clofet,  are  but  of  little  ufe  in  the 
practice  of  affairs,  or  for  enabling  him  to  profit  by  his  perfonai 
experience. 

Where,  however,  fuch  habits  of  inattention  have  unfortu- 
nately been  contraCled,  we  ought  not  to  defpair  of  them  as  per- 
fectly incurable.  The  attention,  indeed,  as  I formerly  remarked, 
can  feldom  be  forced  in  particular  inftances  ; but  we  may  gra- 
dually learn  to  place  the  objeCls  we  with  to  attend  to,  in  lights 
more  interefting  than  thofe  in  which  we  have  been  accuftomed 
to  view  them.  Much  may  be  expeCled  from  a change  of  fcene, 
and  a change  of  purfuits;  but,  above  all,  much  may  be  expeCted 
from  foreign  travel.  The  objeCls  which  w’e  meet  with  excite 
our  furprife  by  their  novelty  5 and  in  this  manner,  we  not  only 
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gradually  acquire  the  power  of  obferving  and  examining  them 
"with  attention,  but,  from  the  effedls  of  contraft,  the  curiofity 
comes  to  be  roufed  with  refpefl  to  the  correfponding  objecSls  in 
our  own  country,  which,  from  our  early  familiarity  with  them, 
we  had  formerly  been  accuftomed  to  overlook.  In  this  refped: 
the  effeds  of  foreign  travel,  in  directing  the  attention  to  familiar 
objedls  and  occurrences,  is  fomewhat  analogous  to  that  which 
the  fludy  of  a dead  or  of  a foreign  language  produces,  in  leading 
the  curiofity  to  examine  the  grammatical  ftrudture  of  our  own. 

Considerable  advantage  may  alfo  be  derived,  in  over- 
coming the  habits  of  inattention,  which  we  may  have  contrafted 
to  particular  fubjeds,  from  ftudying  the  fyftems,  true  or  falfe, 
which  philofophers  have  propofed  for  explaining  or  for  arrang- 
ing the  fads  conneded  with  them.  By  means  of  thefe.fyftems, 
not  only  is  the  curiofity  circumfcribed  and  direded,  inRead  of 
being  allowed  to  wander  at  random,  but,  in  confequence  of  our 
being  enabled  to  conned  fads  with  general  principles,  it  be- 
comes interefled  in  the  examination  of  thofe  particulars  which 
would  otherwife  have  efcaped  our  notice. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

Of  the  ConneBion  between  Memory  and philofophical  Genius-. 

JT  Is  commonly  fuppofed,  that  genius  is  feldom  united  with 
a very  tenacious  memory.  So  far;  however,  as  my  own 
obfervation  has  reached,  I can  fcarcely  recollect  one  perfon  who 
poffelTes  the  former  of  thefe  qualities,  w^ithout  a more  than 
ordinary  fhare  of  the  latter. 

On  a fuperficial  view  of  the  fubje£i:,  Indeed,  the  common 
opinion  has  fome  appearance  of  truth ; for,  we  are  naturally 
led,  in  confequence  of  the  topics  about  which  converfation 
is  iifually  employed,  to  eftimate  the  extent  of  memory,  by 
the  impreffion  which  trivial  occurrences  make  upon  it;  and 
thefe  in  general  efcape  the  recollection  of  a man  of  ability, 
not  becaufe  he  is  unable  to  retain  them,  but  becaufe  he  does  not 
attend  to  them.  It  is  probable,  likewife,  that  accidental  affo- 
« ciations,  founded  on  contiguity  in  time  and  place,  may  make 
but  a flight  impreflion  on  his  mind.  But  it  does  not  therefore 
follow,  that  his  flock  of  faCls  is  fmall.  They  are  conneded 
together  in  his  memory  by  principles  of  affociation,  different 
from  thofe  which  prevail  in  ordinary  minds;  and  they  are  on  that 
very  account  the  more  ufeful : for  as  the  affbeiations  are  founded 
upon  real  connexions  among  the  ideas,  (although  they  may  be 
lefs  conducive  to  the  fluency,  and  perhaps  to  the  wit  of  con- 
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^erfatioHj)  they  are  of  incomparably  greater  ufe  in  faggefting 
fa£l:s  which  are  to  ferve  as  a foundation  for  reafoning  or  for 
invention. 

It  frequently  happens  too,  that  a man  of  genius,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a peculiarly  ftrong  attachment  to  a particular  fubjedi, 
may  firft  feel  a want  of  inclination,  and  may  afterv/ards  acquire 
a want  of  capacity  of  attending  to  common  occurrences.  But 
it  is  probable  that  the  whole  ftock  of  ideas  in  his  mind,  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  other  men ; and  that  however  unprofitably 
he  may  have  diredled  his  curiofity,  the  ignorance  which -he  dif- 
covers  on  ordinary  fubjects  does  not  arlfe  from  a wrant  of  me- 
mory, but  from  a peculiarity  in  the  fele£tion  which  he  has  made 
of  the  objects  of  his  ftudy. 

Montaigne  ^ frequently  complains,  In  his  writings,  of  his 
want  of  memory ; and  he  indeed  gives  many  very  extra- 
ordinary inftances  of  his  ignorance  on  fome  of  the  moft  ordi- 
nary topics  of  information.  But  It  is  obvious  to  any  perfon 
who  reads  his  works  with  attention,  that  this  ignorance  did  not 
proceed  from  an  original  defedt  of  memory,  but  from  the  fin- 
gular  and  whimfical  dired:ion  which  his  curiofity  had  taken  at 
an  early  period  of  life.  ‘‘  I can  do  nothing,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  with- 
out  my  memorandum  book ; and  fo  great  is  my  difficulty 
in  remembering  proper  names,  that  I am  forced  to  call  my 
domeftic  fervants  by  their  offices.  I am  ignorant  of  the 

* II  n’eft  homme  aqui  il  fiefe  fi  malcle  fe  mefler  de  parler  de  memolre.  Car 
je  n’en  recognoy  quad  trace  en  moy  j et  ne  penfe  qu'il  y en  ait  au  monde  une 
autre  fi  marveilleufe  en  defaiilance.  Montaigne,  liv.  i.  ch.  9. 
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greater  part  of  our  coins  in  life  ; of  the  difference  of  one 
“ grain  from  another,  both  in  the  earth  and  in  the  granary; 

what  life  leaven  is  of  in  making  bread,  and  why  wine  muff 
‘‘  ftand  fome  time  in  the  vat  before  it  ferments.^'  Yet  the  fame 
author  appears  evidently,  from  his  writings,  to  have  had  his 
memory  ftored  with  an  inlinite  variety  of  apothegms,  and  of 
hiftorical  paffages,  which  had  ilruck  his  imagination  ; and  to 
have  been  familiarly  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  names,  but 
with  the  abfurd  and  exploded  opinions  of  the  antient  phllofo- 
pjiers ; with  the  ideas  of  Plato,  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  the  ple- 
num and  vacuum  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the  water  of 
Thales,  the  numbers  of  Pythagoras,  the  infinite  of  Parmenides, 

and  the  unity  of  Mufaeus.  In  complaining  too  of  his  want  of 

% 

prefence  of  mind,  he  indirectly  acknowledges  a degree  of  me- 
mory which,  if  it  had  been  judicioufly  employed,  would  have 
been  more  than  fufficient  for  the  acquifition  of  all  thofe  common 
branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  de- 
ficient. When  I have  an  oration  to  fpeak,”  fays  he,  of 
V any  confiderable  length,  I am  reduced  to  the  miferable  ne- 
ceffity  of  getting  it,  word  for  word,  by  heart” 


The  ftrange  and  apparently  inconfiftent  combination  of  know- 
ledge and  ignorance  which  the  writings  of  Montaigne  exhibit, 
led  Malebranche  (who  feems  to  have  formed  too  low  an  opinion 
both  of  his  genius  and  character)  to  tax  him  with  affedation ; 
and  even  to  call  in  queftion  the  credibility  of  fome  of  his  affer- 
tions.  But  no  one  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  moft 
amufing  author,  can  reafonably  fufped  his  veracity  ; and,  in  the 
prefent  inftance,  I can  give  him  complete  credit,  not  only  from 
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my  general  opinion  of  his  fincerity,  but  from  having  obferved,  ^ H A p 

• -VI* 

in  the  courfe  of  my  own  experience,  more  than  one  example 
of  the  fame  fort  of  combination ; not  indeed  carried  to  fuch  a 
length  as  Montaigne  defcribes,  but  bearing  a ftriking  refemblance 

TO  it. 

The  obfervations  which  have  already  been  made,  account. 

In  part,  for  the  origirt  of  the  common  opinion,  that  genius 
and  memory  are  feldom  united  in  great  degrees  in  the 
fame  perfon  ; and  at  the  fame  time  fliew,  that  fome  of  the 
fa£ts  on  which  that  opinion  Is  founded,  do  not  jufUfy  fuch  a 
conclufion.  Befides  thefe,  however,  there  are  other  clrcum- 
ftances,  which,  at  firft  view,  feem  rather  to  indicate  an  Inconfift- 
ency  between  extenfive  memory  and  original  genius. 


The  fpecles  of  memory  which  excites  the  greateft  degree  of 
admiration  in -the  ordinary  intercourfe  of  fociety,  is  a memory 
for  detached  and  infulated  fadls  ; and  it  Is  certain  that  thofe  men 
who  are  pofleffed  of  it,  are  very  feldom  diftingullhed  by  the 
higher  gifts  of  the  mind.  Such  a fpecies  of  memory  is  unfa- 
vourable to  philofophical  arrangement ; becaufe  it  in  partfupplies 
the  place  of  arrangement.  One  great  ufe  of  philofophy,  as  I al- 
ready (hewed,  is  to  give  us  an  extenfive  command  of  particular 
truths,  by  furnifhing  us  with  general  principles,  under  which 
a number  of  fuch  truths  is  comprehended.  A perfon  in  whofe 
mind  cafual  aflbciations  of  time  and  place  make  a lafting  im- 
prelTion,  has  not  the  fame  inducements  to  philofophize,  with 
others  who  counedt  fadls  together,  chiefly  by  the  relations  of 
caufe  and  effedt,  or  of  premifes  and  conclufion,  I have  heard 

it 
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It  cbferved,  that  thofe  men  who  have  rlfen  to  the  greatefl  emi- 
nence In  the  profeffion  of  law,  have  been  in  general  fuch  as  had, 
at  fidl,  an  averfion  to  the  ftudy.  The  reafon  probably  is,  that 
to  a mind  fond  of  general  principles,  every  ftudy  muft  be  at 
firft  difgufting,  which  prefents  to  it  a chaos  of  fad:s  apparently 
unconnected  with  each  other.  But  this  love  of  arrangement, 
if  united  with  perfevering  induftry,  will  at  laft  conquer  every 
difficulty;  will  introduce  order  into  what  feemed,  on  a fuperficial 
view,  a mafs  of  confufion,  and  reduce  the  dry  and  unintcreftlqg 
detail  of  pofitive  ftatutes  into  a fyfteni  comparatively  lumlnoua 
and  beautiful. 

The  obfervation,  I believe,  may  be  made  more  general,  and 
may  be  applied  to  every  fcience  in  Vv^hich  there  is  a great  multi- 
plicity of  fatfts  to  be  remembered,  A man  deftitute  of  genius 
may,  with  little  effort,  treafure  up  in  his  memory  a number  of 
particulars  in  chemiftry  or  natural  hiftory,  which  he  refers  to 
no  principle,  and  from  which  he  deduces  no  conclufion;  and 
from  his  facility  in  acquiring  this  ftock  of  information,  may 
flatter  hlmfelf  with  the  belief  that  he  poffefles  a natural  tafte 
for  thefe  branches  of  knowledge.  But  they  who  are  really  def« 
lined  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  fcience,  when  they  firft  enter 
on  new  purfuits,  feel  their  attention  diftradted,  and  their  memory 
overloaded  with  fads  among  which  they  can  trace  no  relation, 
and  are  fometimes  apt  to  defpair  entirely  of  their  future  progrefs. 
In  due  time,  however,  their  fuperiority  appears,  and  arifes  in 
part  from  that  very  diffatisfadlion  wdiich  they  at  firft  experienced, 
and  which  does  not  ceafe  to  ftimulate  their  inquiries,  till  they 
are  enabled  to  trace,  amidft  a chaos  of  apparently  iinconneded 
4 materials. 
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materials,  that  ftmpllcity  and  beauty  which  always  characterlfe 
the  operations  of  nature. 

There  are,  befides,  other  circumftances  which  retard  the  pro- 
grefs  of  a man  of  genius,  when  he  enters  on  a new  purfuit,  and 
which  fometimes  render  him  apparently  inferior  to  thofe  wha 
are  polTeffed  of  ordinary  capacity.  A want  of  curiofity  and 
of  invention,  facilitates  greatly  the  acquifition  of  knowledge. 
It  renders  the  mind  paffive,  in  receiving  the  ideas  of  others,  and 
faves  all  the  time  which  might  be  employed  in  examining  their 
foundation,  or  in  tracing  their  confequences.  They  who  are 
pofleffed  of  much  acutenefs  and  originality,  enter  v/ith  difficulty 
into  the  views  of  others ; not  from  any  defedl  in  their  power  of 
apprehenfion,  but  becaufe  they  cannot  adopt  opinions  which 
they  have  not  examined  ; and  becaufe  their  attention  is  often 
feduced  by  their  own  fpeculations. 

It  is  not  merely  in  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  that  a man 
of  genius  is  likely  to  find  himfelf  furpaffed  by  others:  he  has 
commonly  his  information  much  lefs  at  command,  than  thofe 
Vv^ho  are  poffeffed  of  an  inferior  degree  of  originality ; and, 
what  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  he  has  it  leaft  of  all  at  command 
on  thofe  fubjeds  on  which  he  has  found  his  invention  moft 
fertile.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Pemberton, 
was  often  at  a lofs,  when  the  converfation  turned  on  his  own 
difcoveries  f . It  is  probable  that  they  made  but  a flight  impreffion 

* I mean  a want  of  curiofity  about  truth.  ‘‘  There  are  many  men/’  fays 
Dr.  Butler,  ‘‘  who  have  a ftrong  curiofity  to  know  what  is  faid,^  who  have 
little  or  no  curiofity  to  know  what  is  true.’^ 

I See  Note  [T 
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on  his  mind,  and  that  a confcioufnefs  of  his  inventive  powers 
prevented  him  from  taking  much  pains  to  trcafure  them  up 
in  his  memory.  Men  of  little  ingenuity  feldom  forget  the  ideas 
they  acquire  ; becaufe  they  know  that  when  an  occafion  occurs 
for  applying  their  knowledge  to  ufe,  they  muft  truft  to  memory, 
and  not  to  invention.  Explain  an  arithmetical  rule  to  a perfon 
of  common  underftanding,  who  is  unacquainted  wdth  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  fcience  ; he  will  foon  get  the  rule  by  heart,  and  be« 
come  dexterous  in  the  application  of  it.  Another,  of  more 
ingenuity,  will  examine  the  principle  of  the  rule  before  he  ap^ 
plies  it  to  ufe,  and  will  fcarcely  take  the  trouble  to  commit 
to  memory  a procefs,  which  he  knows  he  can,  at  any  time, 
with  a little  reflexion,  recover.  The  confequence  wdll  be,  that, 
in  the  practice  of  calculation,  he  will  appear  more  flow  and 
hefitating,  than  if  he  followed  the  received  rules  of  arithmetic 
without  reflexion  or  reafoning. 


Something  of  the  fame  kind  happens  every  day  In  conver« 
fation.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  opinions  we  announce,, 
in  it,  are  not  the  immediate  refult  of  reafoning  on  the  fpot,  but 
have  been  prevloufly  formed  in  the  clofct,  or  perhaps  have  been 
adopted  implicitly  on  the  authority  of  others.  The  prompti- 
tude,  therefore,  with  which  a man  decides  In  ordinary  dif- 
i courfe,  is  not  a certain  teft  of  the  quicknefs  of  his  apprehenfion 
as  It  may  perhaps  arife  from  thofe  uncommon  eiforts  to  furnifh 

the  memory  with  acquired  knowledge,  by  which  men  of  flow 

/ 

* Memoria  facit  prompti  ingenii  famam,  ut  ilia  quse  dicimus,  non  dome 
attulifle,  fed  ibi  protinus  fumpfifTe  videamur. 

Quinctil.  Orat,  lib.  xu  cap.  2. 

parts 
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parts  endeavour  to  compenfate  for  their  want  of  invention; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  It  is  poffible  that  a confcioufnefs  of 
originality  may  give  rife  to  a manner  apparently  einbarrafled,  by 
leading  the  perfon  who  feels  it,  to  trull  too  much  to  extempore 
exertions 
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In  genera],  I believe,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule,  that  thole 
who  carry  about  with  them  a great  degree  of  acquired  inform- 
ation, which  they  have  always  at  command,  or  who  have  ren- 
dered their  own  difcoveries  fo  familiar  to  them,  as  always  to  be 
in  a condition  to  explain  them  without  recolledlion,  are  very 
feldom  pofielTed  of  much  invention,  or  even  of  much  quicknefs 
of  apprehenfion.  A man  of  original  genius,  who  is  fond  of 
exercifmg  his  reafoning  powers  anew  on  every  point  as  it  occurs 
to  him,  and  who  cannot  fubmit  to  rehearfe  the  ideas  of  others, 
or  to  repeat  by  rote  the  conclufions  which  he  has  deduced  from 
previous  reflexion,  often  appears,  to  fuperficialjobfervers,  to  fall 
belovv^  the  level  of  ordinary  underflandings  ; while  another,  def- 
titute  both  of  quicknefs  and  invention,  is  admired  for  that 
y*  promptitude  in  his  decifions,  which  arifes  from  the  inferiority 
of  his  intelleflual  abilities. 


* In  the  foregoing  obfervations  it  is  not  meant  to  be  implied,  that  originality 
of  genius  is  incompatible  with  a ready  recolle6lion  of  acquired  knowledge;  but 
only  that  it  has  a tendency  unfavourable  to  it,  and  that  more  time  and  pradfice 
Vvdll  commonly  be  necelTary  to  familiarize  the  mind  of  a man  of  Invention  to  the 
ideas  of'  others,  or  even  to  the  conclufions  of  his  own  underftanding,  than  arc 
requlfite  in  ordinary  cafes.  Habits  of  literary  converfatlon,  and,  ftili  more, 
habits  of  extempore  difeuffion  in  a popular  aflembly,  are  peculiarly  ufeful  In  giving 
us  a ready  and  praclical  command  of  our  knowledge.  There  is  much  goodfenfe 
in  the  following  aphorifm  of  Bacon : Reading  makes  a full  man,  writing  a 

correH  man,  and  fpeaking  a ready  man.’'  See  a commentary  on  this  apho^ 
rifm  in  one  of  the  Numbers  of  the  Adventurer. 
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It  miifl;  indeed  be  acknowledged  in  favour  of  theTaft  defcrip- 
tlon  of  men,  that  in  ordinary  converfation  they  form  the  moft 
agreeable,  and  perhaps  the  moft  inftruftive,  companions.  How 
inexhauftible  foever  the  invention  of  an  individual  may  be, 
the  variety  of  his  own  peculiar  ideas  can  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  whole  mafs  of  ufeful  and  curious  information  of  which 
the  world  is  already  pofiefled.  The  converfation,  accordingly,  of 
men  of  genius,  is  fometimes  extremely  limited  ; and  is  Intereft- 
ing  to  the  few  alone,  who  know  the  value,  and  .who  can  dif- 
tinguifti  the  marks  of  originality.  In  confequence  too  of  that 
partiality  which  every  man  feSis  for  his  own  fpeculations,  they 
are  more  in  danger  of  being  dogmatical  and  difputatious,  than 
tbofe  who  have  no  fyftem  which  they  are  interefted  to  defend. 


c/The  fame  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  authors.  A book 
which  contains  the  difcoveries  of  one  individual  only,  may 
be  admired  by  a few,  wdio  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  fcience  to  which  it  relates,  but  it  has  little  chance 
for  popularity  with  the  multitude.  An  author  wdio  poffefles 
/induftry  fuliicient  to  colledl  the  ideas  of  others,  and  judgment 
fufficient  to  arrange  them  fkilfully,  is  the  moft  likely  perfon  to 
acquire  a high  degree  of  literary  fame : and  although,  in  the 
opinion  of  enlightened  judges,  invention  forms  the  chief  cha- 
raderiftic  of  genius,  yet  it  commonly  happens  that  tlie  objects 
of  public  admiration  are  men  who  are  much  lefs  diftinguiftaed 
by  this  quality,  than  by  extenfive  learning  and  cultivated  -tafte. 
Perhaps  too,  for  the  multitude,  the  latter  clafs  of  authors  is  the 
moft  ufeful ; as  their  WTitings  contain  the  more  foiid  difcoveries 
which  others  have  brought  to  light,  feparated  from  thofe  errors 
with  which  truth  is  often  blended  in  the  lirft  formation  of  a 
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CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

Of  Imagination. 

S E C T I O N I. 

Analyjis  of  Imagination.  ' 

IH  AVE  already  endeavoured  to  draw  the  line  between  c H A 
Conception  and  Imagination-  The  province  of  the  former  , * 

is  to  prefent  us  with  an  exadb  tranfcript  of  what  we  have  for- 
merly felt  and  perceived  : that  of  the  latter,  to  make  a feledion 
y of  qualities  and  of  circumftances,  from  a variety  of  different 
objeds,  and  by  combining  and  difpofing  thefe  to  form  a new 
creation  of  its  own. 

The  operations  of  Imagination,  however,  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  materials  which  Conception  furnifhes ; but  may 
be  equally  employed  about  all  the  different  fubjcds  of  our 
knowledge.  As  it  is  the  fame  power  of  Reafoning  which  enables 
us  to  carry  on  our  inveftigations  with  refped  to  individual  ob- 
' jeds,  and  with  refped  to  claffes  or  genera ; fo  it  was  by  the  fame  , 
proceffes  of  analyfis  and  combination,  that  the  genius  of  Mil- 
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^ ^VII^  produced  the  Garden  of  Eden ; that  of  Harrington,  theCom» 

monwealth  of  Oceana  ; and  that  of  Shakefpeare,  the  CharaQers 
of  Elamlet  and  Falftafi'.  The  difference  between  thefe  feveral 
efforts  of  genius,  confifts  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  ori- 
ginal materials  were  acquired  : fo  far  as  the  power  of  Imagina- 
tion is  concerned,  the  proceffes  are  perfedly  analogous. 

To  all  thefe  various  modes  in  which  Imagination  may  difplay 
itfelf,  the  greater  part  of  the  remarks  contained  in  this  chapter 
will  be  found  to  apply,  under  proper  limitatians  ; but  .in  order 
to  render  the  fuhjedl  more  obvious  to  the  reader’s  examination, 
I fhall,  in  the  fixrther  profecution  of  it,  endeavour  to  convey 
my  ideas,  rather  by  means  of  particular  examples,  than  in  the 
form  of  general  principles ; leaving  it  to  his  own  judgment  to 
determine,  with  what  modifications  the  conclufions  to  which 
we  are  led,  may  be  extended  to  other  combinations  of  cir- 
Gumftances. 

Among  the  innumerable  illuftratlons  which  this  extcnfive 
fubjedt  prefents  to  our  choice,  the  combinations  which  the  mind 
forms  out  of  materials  fupplied  by  the  power  of  Conception,  re- 
commend themfelves  ftrongly,  both  by  their  fimplicity,  and  by 
the  interefling  nature  of  the  difcuffions  to  which  they  lead.  Of 
thefe  materials,  a very  large  proportion  have  been  originally 
d colledted  by  the  fenfe  of  fight ; a fenfe  which  introduces  a much 
greater  variety  of  pleafures  to  the  mind,  than  any  of  the  others ; 
and  the  perceptions  of  which,  the  mind  has,  upon  that  account, 
a peculiar -enjoyment  in  recalling.  It  is  this  fenfe,  accord- 
Ingly,  which,  in  the  firft  inftance,  fupplies  the  painter  and  the 
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ftatuary,  with  all  the  fubjefts  upon  which  their  genius  Is  exer- 
cifed  ; and  which  furniflies  to  the  defcriptive  Poet,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  materials  of  his  art.  The  very  etymology  of 
the  word  Imagination  has  a reference  to  vlfible  objefts;  and, 
in  its  mofl:  ordinary  acceptation,  it  is  either  ufed  as  fynonymous 
with  the  conception  of  fuch  objed:s,  or  is  applied  to  cafes  in 
which  this  is  the  principal  faculty  employed.  I mention  thefc' 
circumftances,  in  order  to  fatisfy  the  reader,  why  fo  many  of 
the  illuflratlons  which  occur  in  the  following  inquiries  are- 
borrowed  from  the  arts  of  Painting  and  of  Poetry. 

It  was  already  obferved,  that  Imagination  Is-  a complex 
power  It  includes  Conception  or  fimpleApprehenfion,  which 
enables  us  to  form  a notion  of  thofe  former  objeds  of  perception 
or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to  make  a feledion ; 
Abftradion,  which  feparates  the  felecled  materials  from  the  * 
qualities  and  circumftances  which  are  conneded  with  them  in 
nature;  and  Judgment  or  Tafte,  which  feleds  the  materials, 
and  direds  their  combination.  To  thefe  powers,  w^e  may  add,, 
that  particular  habit  of  aflbciation  to  which  I formerly  gave  the 
name  of  Fancy ; as  it  is  this  which  prefents  to  our  choice,  all 
V the  different  materials  which  are  fubfervient  to  the  efforts  of 
Imagination,  and  which  may  therefore  be  confidercd  as  forming 
the  ground-work  of  poetical  genius. 

To  illuftrate  thefe  obfervations,  let  us  confider  the  fteps  by 
which  Milton  muft  have  proceeded  in  creating  his  imaginary 
Garden  of  Eden.  When  he  firft  propofed  ta.himfelf  that  fub- 
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^ ^ defcriptlon,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  a variety  of 

the  moft  flriking  fcenes  which  he  had  feen  crowded  into  his 
mind.  The  Affociation  of  Ideas  fuggefted  them,  and  the  power 
of  Conception  placed  each  of  them  before  him  with  all  its  beau- 
ties and  imperfe£lions.  In  every  natural  fcene,  if  we  deftine  it 
for  any  particular  purpofe,  there  are  defeats  and  redundancies, 
which  art  may  fometimes,  but  cannot  always,  corred.  But  the 
power  of  Imagination  is  unlimited.  She  can  create  and  anni- 
hilate ; and  difpofe,  at  pleafure,  her  woods,  her  rocks,  and 
her  rivers.  Milton,  accordingly,  would  not  copy  his  Eden 
from  any  one  fcene,  but  would  feledf  from  each  the  features 
which  were  moft  eminently  beautiful.  The  power  of  Abftrac- 
tion  enabled  him  to  make  the  feparation,  and  Tafte  directed 
him  in  the  feledion.  Thus  he  was  furnifhed  with  his  mate- 
rials ; by  a fkllful  combination  of  which,  he  has  created  a land- 
fcape,  more  perfedt  probably  in  all  its  parts,  than  was  ever 
realifed  in  nature  ; and  certainly  very  different  from  any  thing 
which  this  country  exhibited,  at  the  period  when  he  wrote. 
It  is  a curious  remark  of  Mr.  Walpole,  that  Milton’s  Eden  is 
free  from  the  defeds  of  the  old  Englifti  garden,  and  is  imagined 
on  the  fame  principles  wTich  it  was  referved  for  the  prefent  age 
to  carry  into  execution. 

From  wTat  has  been  faid,  it  is  fufficiently  evident,  that 
Imagination  is  not  a fimple  power  of  the  mind,  like  Attention, 
Conception,  or  Abftradion  ; but  that  it  is  formed  by  a com- 
bination of  various  faculties.  It  is  farther  evident,  that  it  muft 
I / appear  under  very  different  forms,  in  the  cafe  of  different  indi- 
/ viduals ; as  fome  of  its  component  parts  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
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influenced  by  habit,  and  other  accidental  circumftances.  The 
variety,  for  example,  of  the  materials  out  of  which  the  com- 
binations of  the  Poet  or  the  Painter  are  formed,  will  depend 
much  on  the  tendency  of  external  fituation,  to  ftore  the  mind 
with  a multiplicity  of  Conceptions ; and  the  beauty  of  thefe 
combinations  will  depend  entirely  on  the  fuccefs  with  which  the 
power  of  Tafte  has  been  cultivated.  What  we  call,  therefore,  the 
power  of  Imagination  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  refult  of 
acquired  habits,  aided  by  favourable  circumftances.  It  is  not  an 
original  endowment  of  the  mind,  but  an  accornplifhment  formed 
by  experience  and  fituation ; and  which,  in  its  different  gra- 
dations, fills  up  all  the  interval  between  the  firft  efforts  of 
untutored  genius,  and  the  fublime  creations  of  Raphael  or  of 
Milton. 


CHAP. 

VII. 


An  uncommon  degree  of  Imagination  conftitutes  poetical 
genius ; a talent  which,  although  chiefly  difplayed  in  poetical 
compofition,  is  alfo  the  foundation  (though  not  precifely  in 
the  fame  manner)  of  various  other  arts.  A few  remarks  on  the 
relation  which  Imagination  bears  to  fome  of  the  moft  inte- 
refting  of  thefe,  will  throw  additional  light  on  its  nature  and 
office. 
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SECTION  II. 

Of  hna gin  at  1071  confidered  in  its  Relation  to  foine  of  the 

Fine  Arts. 


^MONG  the  Arts  connedled  with  Imagination,  fome  not 
only  take  their  rife  from  this  power,  but  produce  objedts 
which  are  addreffed  to  it.  Others  take  their  rife  from  Imagina- 
tion, but  produce  objedts  which  are  addreffed  to  the  power  of 
Perception. 

To  the  latter  of  thefe  two  claffes  of  Arts,  belongs  that  of  Gar- 
dening; or,  as  it  has  been  lately  called,  the  Art  of  creating 
Landfcape.  In  this  Art,  the  defigner  is  limited  in  his  creation 
by  nature ; and  his  only  province  is  to  corredt,  to  improve,  and 
to  adorn.  As  he  cannot  repeat  his  experiments,  in  order  to 
obferve  the  effedl,  he  mufl;  call  up,  in  his  imagination,  the  fcene 
which  he  means  to  produce ; and  apply  to  this  imaginary  fcene 
his  tafte  and  his  judgment ; or,  in  other  words,  to  a lively  con- 
ception of  vifible  objedls,  he  muft  add  a power  (which  long 

I 

experience  and  attentive  obfervation  alone  can  give  him)  of 
judging  beforehand,  of  the  effedt  which  they  would  produce, 
if  they  were  adtually  exhibited  to  his  fenfes.  This  powder  forms, 
what  Lord  Chatham  beautifully  and  expreffively  called,  the  pro-- 
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phetic  Eye  of  Tafe ; that  eye  which  (If  I may  borrow  the  lan- 
■giiage  of  Mr.  Gray,)  fees  all  the  beauties  that  a place  is 
fufceptible  of,  long  before  they  are  born ; and  when  It  plants 
a feedling,  already  fits  under  the  fhade  of  it,  and  enjoys  the 
eftedt  It  will  have,  from  every  point  of  view  that  lies  in  the 
profpedl  But  although  the  artift  who  creates  a landfcape, 
copies  it  from  his  imagination,  the  fcene  which  he  exhibits  is 
addreffed  to  the  fenfes,  and  may  produce  its  full  effed;  on  the 
minds  of  others,  without  any  effort  on  their  part,  either  of 
imagination  or  of  conception. 


To  prevent  being  mifunderftood,  it  Is  meceffary  for  me  to 
remark,  that,  in  the  laft  obfervation,  I fpeak  merely  of  the  natu- 
ral  effeds  produced  by  a landfcape,  and  abftrad  entirely  from 
the  pleafure  which  may  refult  from  an  accidental  affociation  of 
ideas  with  a particular  fcene.  The  effed  refulting  from  fuch 
affociations  will  depend,  in  a great  meafure,  on  the  livellnefs 
with  which  the  affociated  objeds  are  conceived,  and  on  the 
affedlng  nature  of  the  pidures  which  a creative  Imagination^ 
when  once  roufed,  will  prefent  to  the  mind  ; but  the  pleafures 
thus  arifing  from  the  accidental  exercife  that  a landfcape  may 
give  to  the  imagination,  muft  not  be  confounded  with  thofe 
which  it  is  naturally  fitted  to  produce. 


In  Painting,  (excepting  in  thofe  inftances  in  which’it  exhibits 
a faithful  copy  of  a particular  objed,)  the  original  idea  muft  be 

* Gray’s  Works,  by  Mason,  p.  277. 
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formed  In  the  imagination  ; and,  in  moft  cafes,  the  exercife  of 
imagination  muft  concur  with  perception,  before  the  pidlure 
can  produce  that  effe<3:  on  the  mind  of  the  fpedlator  which  the 
artift  has  in  view.  Painting,  therefore,  does  not  belong  en- 
tirely to  either  of  the  two  clafles  of  Arts  formerly  mentioned, 
but  has  fomething  in  common  with  them  both. 

In  fo  far  as  the  Painter  aims  at  copying  exadlly  what 
he  fees,  he  may  be  guided  mechanically  by  general  rules ; 
and  he  requires  no  aid  from  that  creative  genius  which  is  cha- 
radteriflical  of  the  Poet.  The  pleafure,  however,  which  refults 
from  painting,  confidered  merely  as  an  imitative  art,  is  ex- 
tremely trifling ; and  is  fpecifically  different  from  that  which  It 
aims  to  produce,  by  awakening  the  imagination.  Even  in 
portrait-painting,  the  fervile  copy  ill  of  nature  Is  regarded  In  no 
higher  light  than  that  of  a tradefman.  Deception,”  (as 
Reynolds  has  excellently  obferved,)  ‘‘  inftead  of  advancing  the 
“ art,  is,  in  reality,  carrying  it  back  to  its  infant  ftate.  The 
^ firft  eflays-  of  painting  were  certainly  nothing  but  mere 
‘‘  imitations  of  individual  objeds;  and  when  this  amounted’to 

a deception,  the  artifl  had  accompllfhed  his  purpofe 

When  the  hiftory  or  the  landfcape  Painter  indulges  hls^ 
genius,  in  forming  new  combinations  of  his  own,  Ke  vies  with 
the  Poet  in  the  noblefl  exertion  of  the  poetical  art:  and  he 

avails  himfelf  of  his  profeffional  fkill,  aa  the  Poet  avails  himfelf 

/ 

^ Notes  on:  Mason’s  Tranflation  of  Fresnoy’s  Poem  on  the  Art  of 
Painting,  p.  114. 
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of  language,  only  to  convey  the  ideas  in  his  mind.  To  deceive  ^ 
the  eye  by  accurate  reprefentations  of  particular  forms,  is  no  v.— v — ^ 
longer  his  aim  ; but,  by  the  touches  of  an  expreffive  pencil,  to 
fpeak  to  the  imaginations  of  others.  Imitation,  therefore,  Is  ^ 
not  the  end  which  he  propofes  to  himfelf,  but  the  means  which 
he  employs  in  order  to  accomplifh  it : nay,  if  the  Imitation  be 
carried  fo  far  as  to  preclude  all  exercife  of  the  fpedtator’s  ima- 
gination, it  will  difappoint,  in  a great  meafure,  the  purpofe  of 
the  artift. 


In  Poetry,  and  In  every  other  fpecles  of  compofition,  in  which 
one  perfon  attempts,  by  means  of  language,  to  prefent  to  the 
mind  of  another,  the  objects  of  his  own  imagination  ; this 
power  is  neceffary,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree,  to  the 
‘ author  and  to  the  reader.  When  we  perufe  a defcription,  wc 
naturally  feel  a difpofition  to  form,  iii  our  own  minds,  a dif- 
tin£t  pidure  of  what  is  defcribed  ; and  In  proportion  to  the 
attention  and  intereft  which  the  fubje£t  excites,  the  pidure  be- 
comes fteady  and  determinate.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  for  us  to 
hear  much  of  a particular  town,  without  forming  fome  notion 
of  its  figure  and  fize  and  fituation ; and  in  reading  hiftory  and 
poetry,  I believe  it  feldom  happens,  that  w^c  do  not  annex 
imaginary  appearances  to  the  names  of  our  favourite  cha- 
raders.  It  is,  at  the  fame  time,  almoft  certain,  that  the 
imaginations  of  no  two  men  coincide  upon  fuch  occafions ; 
and,  therefore,  though  both  may  be  pleafed,  the  agreeable  im« 
prefRons  which  they  feel,  may  be  widely  different  from  each 
other,  according  as  the  pidures  by  which  they  are  produced 
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are  more  or  lefs  happily  imagined.  Hence  it  is,  that  when  a 
perfon  accuftomed  to  dramatic  reading  fees,  for  the  firft  time, 
one  of  his  favourite  characters  reprefented  on  the  ftage,  he  is 
generally  dilfatisfied  with  the  exhibition,  however  eminent  the 
actor  may  be ; and  if  he  fhould  happen,  before  this  reprefenta- 
tion,  to  have  been  very  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter, the  cafe  may  continue  to  be  the  fame  through  life.  For 
my  own  part,  I have  never  received  from  any  FalftafF  on  the 
ftage,.  half  the  pleafure  which  Shakefpeare  gives  me  in  the 
clofet ; and  I am  perfuaded,  that  I fhould  feel  fome  degree  of' 
uneafmefs,  if  I were  prefent  at  any  attempt  to  perfonate  the 
figure  or  the  voice  of  Don  Quixote  or  Sancho  Panca.  It  is  not 
always  that  the  aeftor,  on  fuch  occafions,  falls  fhort  of  our  ex- 
peeftation.  He  difappoints  us,  by  exhibiting  fomething  different 


from  what  our  imagination  had  anticipated,  and  which  confe- 
quently  appears  to  us,  at  the  moment,  to  be  an  unfaithful  repre- 
fentation  of  the  Poet’s  idea  : and  until  a frequent  repetition  of  the 
performance  has  completely  obliterated  our  former  impreflions, 
it  is  impoffible  for  us  to  form  an  adequate  eftimate  of  its 
merit.  ..  . 


Similar  obfervations  may  be  applied  to  other  fubjeefts.  The 
.i  fight  of  any  natural  feene,  or  of  any  work  of  art,  provided  we 

^4:^  have  not  previoufly  heard  of  it,  commonly  produces  a greater 
/T  eSfeeft,  at  firft,  than  ever  afterwards:  but  if,  in  confequence  of  a 
’ - I jiefeription,  we  have  been  led  to  form  a previous  notion  of  it,  I 

^'apprehend,  the  effeeft  will  be  found  lefs  pleafing,  the  firft  time 
it  is  feen,  than  the  fecond.  Although  the  defeription  fhould  falF 
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fhort  greatly  of  the  reality,  yet  the  difappointment  which  we 
feel,  on  meeting  with  fomething  different  from  what  we  ex- 
pelled, diminifhes  our  fatisfaftion.  The  fecond,  time  we  fe^ 
the  fcene,^  the  effedl  of  novelty  is  indeed  lefs  than  before  ; but  it 
is  ftill  confiderable,  and  the  imagination  now  anticipates  no- 
thing which  is  not  realifed  in  the  perception. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made,  afford  a fatisfadory 
reafon  why  fo  few  are  to  be  found  who  have  a genuine  relifh 
for  the  beauties  of  poetry.  The  defigns  of  Kent  and  of  Brown 
evince  in  their  authors  a degree  of  imagination  entirely  analogous 
to  that  of  the  defcriptive  poet ; but  when  they  are  once  exe- 
cuted, their  beauties,  (excepting  thofe  which  refult  from  affocia- 
tion,)  meet  the  eye  of  every  fpedator.  In  poetry  the  effed 
is  inconfiderable,  unlefs  upon  a mind  which  poffeffes  fome  de- 
gree of  the  author’s  genius ; a mind  amply  furnifhed,  by  its 
previous  habits,  with  the  means  of  interpreting  the  language 
which  he  employs  j and  able,  by  its  own  imagination,  to  co- 
operate with  the  efforts  of  his  art. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  the  general  words  which 
exprefs  complex  ideas,  feldom  convey  precifely  the  fame  mean- 
ing to  different  individuals,  and  that  hence  arifes  much  of  the 
ambiguity  of  language.  The  fame  obfervation  holds,  in  no 
inconfiderable  degree,  with  refped  to  the  names  of  fenfible 
objeds.  When  the  words  River,  Mountain,  Grove,  occur  in 
a defcription,  a perfon  of  lively  conceptions  naturally  thinks  of 
fome  particular  river,  mountain,  and  grove,  that  have  made  an 
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imprefTion  on  bis  mind  ; and  whatever  the  notions  are,  wblcl! 
he  is  led  by  his  Imagination  to  form  of  thefe  objefts,  they  mull 
neceffarlly  approach  to  the  ftandard  of  what  he  has  feen.  Hence 
it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  different  habits  arnri  educa-* 
tion  of  individuals ; according  to  the  livelinefs  of  their  concep- 
tions, and  according  to  the  creative  power  of  their  imaginations, 
Ahe  fame  words  will  produce  very  different  effeds  on  different 
minds.  When  a perfon  who  has  received  his  education  in  the 
country,  reads  a defeription  of  a rural  retirement;  the  houfe, 
the  river,  the  woods,  to  which  he  was  firft  accuflomed,  prefent 
themfelves  fpontaneoufly  to  his  conception,  accompanied,  per° 
haps,  wdth  the  recolledion  of  his  early  friendfhips,  and  all 
thofe  pleafing  ideas  which  are  commonly  affociated  with  the 
feenes  of  childhood  and  of  youth.  How  different  is  the  effed 
of  the  defeription  upon  his  mind,  from  what  it  would  produce 
on  one  who  has  paffed  his  tender  years  at  a diftance  from  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  whofe  infant  fports  are  conneded  In  his 
tnemory  with  the  gloomy  alleys  of  a commercial  city  ! 


But  It  is  not  only  in  interpreting  the  particular  words  of  a 
defeription,  that  the  powers  of  Imagination  and  Conception  are 
employed.  They  are  farther  neceffary  for  filling  up  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  that  pidure,  of  which  the  moft  minute  deferiber 
can  only  trace  the  outline.  In  the  befl  defeription,  there  is 
much  left  to  the  reader  to  fupply ; and  the  effed  which  it  pro- 
duces on  his  mind  will  depend,  in  a confiderable  degree,  on  the 
invention  and  tafte  with  which  the  pidure  is  finifhed.  It  is 
therefore  poffible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  happieft  efforts  of 
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poetical  genius  may  be  perufed  with  perfed:  indifference  by  a man 
of  found  judgment,  and  not  deftitute  of  natural  fenfibility  ; and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a cold  and  common-place  defcription 
may  be  ihe  means  of  awakening,  in  a rich  and  glowing  ima* 
gination,  a degree  of  enthufiafm  unknowm  to  the  author. 

All  the  different  arts  which  I have  hitherto  mentioned  as 
taking  rife  from  the  imagination,  have  this  in  common,  that 
their  primary  objed  Is  to  pleafe.  This  obfervation  applies  to 
the  art  of  poetry,  no  lefs  than  to  the  others ; nay,  it  is  this  cir- 
cumftance  which  charaderifes  poetry,  and  diftinguifhes  it  from 
all  the  other  claffes  of  literary  compofition.  The  objed  of  the 
Philofopher  Is  to  inform  and  enlighten  mankind ; that  of  the 
Orator,  to  acquire  an  afcendant  over  the  will  of  others,  by. 

to  His  own  purpofes  their  judgments,  their  imagina- 
tions, and  their  paflions : but  the  primary  and  the  diftinguifh- 
Ing  aim  of  the  Poet  is,  to  pleafe ; and  the  principal  refource  which 
he  poffeffes  for  this  purpofe,  is  by.  addreffing^the  imaginationo 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  may  feem  to  encroach  on  the  province 
of  the  Philofopher  or  of  the  Orator  ; but,  in  thefe  inftances,  he 
only  borrows  from  them  the  means  by  which'  he  accomplifhes 
his  end.  If  he  attempts  to  enlighten  and  to  inform,  he  addreffcs 
the  underftanding  only  as  a vehicle  of  pleafure : if  he  makes  an 
appeal  to  the  paffions,  it  is  only  to  paffions  which  it  is  pleafing 
to  indulge.  The  Philofopher,  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  ac- 
complifli  hIs"  end  of  Inftrudion,  may  find  it  expedient,  occa- 
fionally,  to  amufe  the  imagination,  or  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
paffions : the  Orator  may,  at  one  time,  fl:ate  to  his  hearers  a 
procefs  of  reafoning;  at  another,  a calm  narrative  of  fads; 

andj 
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^ and,  at  a third,  he  may  give'  the  reins  to  poetical  fancy.  But 

w— Pill!  the  ultimate  end  of  the  Philofopher  is  to  inftrucTj  and  of 
the  Orator  to  perfuade  ; and  whatever  means  they  make  ufe  of, 
which  arc  not  fubicrvient  to  this  purpofe,  are  out  of  place,  and 
obilriK^l:  the  eficd:  of  their  labours* 

The  mealured  compofitlon  In  which  the  Poet  expreffes  hlm- 
/ ielf,  is  only  one  of  the  means  which  he  employs  to  pleafe. 
As  the  delight  which  he  conveys  to  the  imagination,  is  height- 
ened by  the  other  agreeable  impreffions  which  he  can  unite  in 
. the  mind  at  the  fame  time ; he  ftudies  to  beftow,  upon  the  me- 
dium of  communication  which  he  employs,  all  the  various 
beauties  of  which  it  is  fufceptiblci^  Among  thefe  beauties,  the 
harmony  of  numbers  is  not  the  leaft  powerful ; for  its  efleft  is 
conftant,  and  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  other  pleafures 
which  language  produces.  A fucceffion  of  agreeable  percep« 
tions  is  kept  up  by  the  organical  efFeft  of  w^erds  upon  the  ear  • 
while  they  inform  the  underftanding  by  their  perfpicuity  and 
precifion,  or  pleafe  the  Imagination  by  the  pldures  they  fuggeft, 
or  touch  the  heart  by  the  afibclations  they  awaken.  Of  all 
thefe  charms  of  language,  the  Poet  may  avail  himfelf ; and 
they  are  all  fo  many  inftruments  of  his  art.  To  the  Philofopher 
and  the  Orator  they  may  occafionally  be  of  ufe ; and  to  both 
they  muft  be  conjlantly  fo  far  an  objeft  of  attention,  that  no- 
thing may  occur  in  their  compofitions,  which  may  diftracSi:  the 
attention,  by  offending  either  the  ear  or  the  tafte  ; but  the 
Poet  muft  not  reft  fatisfied  with  this  negative  pralfe.  Pleafure 
is  the  end  of  his  art ; and  the  more  numerous  the  fources  of  it 
which  he  can  open,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  produced  by 
the  efforts  of  his  genius. 

The 
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The  province  of  the  poet  is  limited  only  by  the  variety  ^ F* 
of  human  enjoyments.  Whatever  is  in  the  reality  fubfer-  i,.— v-— # 
vient  to  our  happinefs.  Is  a fource  of  pleafure,  when  pre- 
fented  to  our  conceptions,  and  may  fometimes  derive  from  the 
helghtenings  of  imagination,  a momentary  charm,  which  we 
exchange  VN^ith  relu6lance  for  the  fubftantial  gratifications  of  the 
fenfes.  The  province  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  ftatuary,  is 
confined  to  the  imitation  of  vifible  objects,  and  to  the  exhibition 
of  fuch  intelledlual  and  moral  qualities,  as  the  human  body 
is  fitted  to  exprefs.  In  ornamental  architedure,  and  in  orna- 
I mental  gardening,  the  foie  aim  of  the  artift  is  to  give  pleafure 
* to  the  eye,  by  the  beauty  or  fublimity  of  material  forms.  But  to 
j the  poet  all  the  various  charms  of  external  nature ; all  that  is 
^ j amiable  or  interefting,  or  refpedable  in  human  charader ; all 
! that  excites  and  engages  our  benevolent  affedions  ; all  thofe 
truths  which  make  the  heart  feel  Itfelf.  better  and  more  happy ; ' 

all  thefe  fupply  materials,  out  of  which  he  forms  and  peoples  a 
. \ world  of  his  own,  where  no  inconveniences  damp  our  enjoy- 
ments, and  where  no  fhades  darken  our  profpeds. 


That  the  pleafures  of  poetry  arife  chiefly  from  the  agree* 
able  feelings  which  it  conveys  to  the  mind,  by  awakening  the 
imagination,  is  a propofition  which  may  feem  too  obvious  to 
ftand  in  need  of  proof.  As  the  ingenious  Inquirer,  however. 
Into  ‘‘  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,’’ 
has  difputed  the  common  notions  upon  this  fubjed,  I fliall  con- 
fider  fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  he  has  fupported 
his  opinion. 
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T'he  leading  principle  of  the  theory  which  I am  now  to* 
examine  is,  “ That  the  common  elfed:  of  poetry  is  not  to 
“ raife  ideas  of  things or,  as  I would  rather  chufe  to  exprefs 
it,  its  common  effed:  is  not  to  give  exercife  to  the  powers  of 
conception  and  imagination.  That  I may  not  - be  accufed 
of  mifreprefentation,  I fhall  ftate  the  dodrine  at  length  in 
the  words  of  the  author.  If  words  liave  all  their  poffible  ex- 
tent of  power,  three  eiTetTs  arife  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer. 
The  firft  is  the  found ; the  fecond,  the  pldiirc^  or  reprefentation 
of  the  thing  fignified  by  the  found;  the  third  is,  the  affection 
of  the  foul  produced  by  one  or  by  both  of  the  foregoing. 
Compounded  abftrad  words,  (honour,  juftice,  liberty,  and  the 
“ like,)  produce  the  hr  ft  and  the  laft  of  thefe  effed:s,  but  not  the 
fecond.  Simple  abftracfts  are  ufed  to  hgnify  fome  one  fimple 
idea,  without  much  adverting  to  others  v/hich  may  chance 
to  attend  it;  as  blue,  green,  hot,  cold,  and  the  like:  thefe 
are  capable  of  effeding  all  three  of  the  purpofes  of  words  ; 
as  the  aggregate  words,  man,  caftle,  horfe,  &c.  are  in  a yet 
higher  degree.  But  I am  of  opinion,  that  the  moft  general 
elfed  even  of  thefe  words,  does  not  arife  from  their  forming 
pidures  of  the  feveral  things  they  would  reprefent  in  the 
imagination ; becaufe,  on  a very  diligent  examination  of  my 
own  mind,  and  getting  others  to  confider  theirs,  I do  not 
“ ftnd  that  once  in  twenty  times  any  fuch  pidure  is  formed ; 
‘‘  and  when  it  is,  there  is  moft  commonly  a particular  effort 
of  the  imagination  for  that  purpofe.  But  the  aggregate  words 
‘‘  operate,  as  I faid  of  the  compound  abftrads,  not  by  prefenting 
‘‘  any  image  to  the  mind,  but  by  having  from  ufe  the  fame  effed 
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on  being  mentioned,  that  their  original  has  when  It  Is  feen. 
‘‘  Suppofe  we  were  to  read  a paflage  to  this  eiFe<^t : The  river 
Danube  rifes  in  a moifl:  and  mountainous  foil  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  'where,  winding  to  and  fro,  it  waters  feveral  prin- 
cipalities,  until  turning  into  Auftria,  and  leaving  the  walls  of 
“ Vienna,  it  paffes  into  Hungary  ; there,  wdth  a vaft  flood, 
‘‘  augmented  by  the  Saave  and  the  Drave,  it  quits  Chriftendom, 
and  rolling  through  the  barbarous  countries  which  border  on 
Tartary,  it  enters  by  many  mouths  into  the  Black  Sea.”  In 
this  defcription  many  things  are  mentioned  ; as  mountains, 
“ rivers,  cities,  the  fea,  &c.  But  let  any  body  examine  him- 
felf,  and  fee  v/hether  he  has  had  impreflbd  on  his  imagination 
any  pidtures  of  a river,  mountain,  watery  foil,  Germany, 
&c.  Indeed,  it  is  impoITible,  in  the  rapidity  and  quick  fuc- 
ceilion  of  words  in  converfation,  to  have  ideas  both  of  the 
found  of  the  word,  and  of  the  thing  reprefented ; befides,  fome 
words  exprefflng  real  eflhnces,  are  fo  mixed  with  others  of  a 
‘‘  general  and  nominal  import,  that  it  is  impradicable  to  jump 
from  fenfe  to  thought,  from  particulars  to  generals,  from 
things  to  words,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  anfwer  the  purpofes 
of  life ; nor  is  it  neceifary  that  we  Ihould.” 
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In  farther  confirmation  of  this  dodrine,  Mr.  Burke  refers 
to  the  poetical  works  of  the  late  amiable  and  ingenious  Dr. 
Blacklock.  “ Here^’*  fays  he,  is  a poet^  doubtlefs  as  much 
affcBed  by  his  own  dejcriptions^  as  any  that  reads  them  can 
‘‘  be  y and  yet  he  is  affeded  with  this  ftrong  enthufiafm,  by 
things  of  which  he  neither  has,  nor  can  poffibly  have,  any 
idea,  farther  than  that  of  a hare  found  \ and  why  may  not 
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^ thofe  who  read  liis  works  be  affedled  in  the  fame  manner  that' 

V — he  was,  with  as  little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  things  de- 
‘‘  fcrlbed 

Before  I proceed  to  make  any  remarks  on  thefe  paffages,  L 
mud  obferve  in  general,  that  I perfedfly  agree  with  Mr.  Burke, 
in  thinking  that  a very  great  proportion  of  the  words  which  wc 
habitually  employ,  have  no  effedf  to  ‘‘  raife  ideas  in  the  mind 
or  to  exercife  the  powers  of  conception  and  imagination.  My 
notions  on  this  lubjedt  I have  already  fufficiently  explained  in 
treating  of  Abftradtlon. 

1 AGREE  with  him  farther,  that  a great  proportion  of  the 
words  which  are  ufed  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  produce  very 
powerful  effedls  on  the  mind,  by  exciting  emotions  which  we 
have  been  accuftomed  to  affociate  with  particular  founds;  with- 
out leading  the  imagination  to  form  to  itfelf  any  pictures  or 
reprefentations : and  his  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
fuch  words  operate,  appears  to  me  fatisfadory.  “ Such  words 
are  in  reality  but  mere  founds;  .but  they  are  founds, 
which,  being  ufed  on  particular  occafions,  wherein  we  re- 
celve  fome  good,  or  fuffer  fome  evil ; or  fee  others  af- 
feded  with  good  or  evil ; or  which  we  liear  applied  to  other 
intereftlng  tilings  or  events ; and  being  applied  in  fuch  a 
variety  of  cafes,  that  we  know  readily  by  habit  to  what  things 
they  belong,  they  produce  in  the  mind,  whenever  they  are 
afterwards  mentioned,  effeds  fimilar  to  thofe  of  their  occa- 
“ fions.  The  founds  being  often  ufed  without  reference  to  any 
“ particular  occafion,  and  carrying  ftill  their  firft  impreffions, 
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they  at  laft  utterly  loft  their  connexion  with  the  particular 
occafions  that  gave  rift  to  them  ; yet  the  found,  without  any 
annexed  notion,  continues  to  operate  as  before,” 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  theft  conceflions,  I cannot 
admit  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  poetry  produces  its  principal 
efted:.  Whence  is  it  that  general  and  abftrad  expreffioris  are 
fo  tame  and  lifelefs,  in  comparlfon  of  thoft  which  are  particular 
and  figurative  ? Is  it  not  becauft  the  former  do  not  give  any 
exercift  to  the  imagination,  like  the  latter  ? The  abftrad  words 
piety,  and  rejignation  (for  example)  may  undoubtedly  excite  fome 
emotion,  in  conftquence  of  fuch  affociations  as  Mr.  Burke  has 
defcrlbed;  but  how  different  is  their  effed,  from  that  of  the 
pidure  prefented  in  the  two  laft  lines  of  the  following  paflage  ? 

A hermit  on  the  banks  of  Trent, 

Far  from  the  world’s  bewildering  maze. 

To  humbler  fcenes  of  calm  content 
Had  fled,  from  brighter,  buffer  days.. 

If,  haply,  from  his  guarded  breaft 
Should  fteal  the  unfufpeded  figh. 

And  memory,  an  unbidden  gueft. 

With  former  palTions  fill’d  his  eye;. 

“ Then  pious  hope  and  duty  prais’d 
The  wifdom  of  th’  unerring  fway 
And  while  his  eye  to  heaven  he  rais'd^ 

Its  filent  water  Junk  away  A 

V 

~ , \ 

In  treating  of  abftradion  I formerly  remarked,  that  the  per- 
fedion  of  philofophical  language  is  to  approach  as  nearly  as 
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C h a p.  poflible  to  that  fpecles  of  language  we  employ  in  algebra,  and 
u— to  exclude  every  expreflion  v^hich  has  a tendency  to  divert  the 
attention  by  exciting  the  imagination,  or  to  bias  the  judgment 
by  cafual  affbciations.  For  this  purpole  the  philofopher  ought 
to  be  fparing  in  the  employment  of  figurative  words,  and  to 
convey  his  notions  by  general  expreffions  which  have  been  ac- 
curately defined.  To  the  orator  who  wifhes  to  miflead  the 
underftanding,  or  to  influence  the  paffions,  it  may,  on  the  fame 
account,  be  frequently  ufeful  to  clothe  his  reafoning  in  a language 
approaching  to  that  of  poetry.  Flence  may  be  traced  a variety 
of  rules,  with  refped:  to  propriety  of  ftyle,  in  thefe  two  kinds 
of  compofition  ; which  rules  can  only  be  afcertained  by  con- 
fidering  the  different  ends  which  the  philofopher  and  the  orator 
have  in  view. 


In  poetry,  as  truths  and  fads  are  Introduced,  not  for  the 
purpofe  of  information,  but  to  convey  pleafure  to  the  mind, 
nothing  offends  more,  than  thofe  general  expreffions  which  form 
the  great  inflrument  of  philofophical  reafoning.  The  original 
pleafures,  which  it  is  the  aim  of  poetry  to  recal  to  the  mind,  are 
all  derived  from  individual  objeds;  and,  of  confequence,  (with 
a very  few  exceptions,  which  it  does  not  belong  to  my  prefent 
fubjed  to  enumerate,)  the  more  particular,  and  the  more  ap- 
propriated its  language  is,  the  greater  will  be  the  charm  it 
poffeffes. 

With  refped  to  the  defcriptlon  of  the  courfe  of  the  Danube 
already  quoted,  I fhall  not  difpute  the  refult  of  the  experi- 
ment to  be  as  the  author  reprefents  it.  That  words  may  often  be 
9 applied 
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applied  to  their  proper  purpofes,-  without  our  annexing  any 
particular  notions  to  them,  I have  formerly  flrewn  at  great 
length  ; and  I fhall  admit  that  the  meaning  of  this  defcription 
may  be  fo  iinderftood.  But  to  be  underftood,  is  not  the  foie 
objedl  of  the  poet:  his  primary  objed:,  is  to  pleafe ; and  the 
pleafure  which  he  conveys  will,  in  general,  be  found  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  beauty  and  livelinefs  of  the  images  which  he 
fuggefts.  In  the  cafe  of  a poet  born  blind,  the  effed  of  poetry 
muft  depend  on  other  caufes ; but  whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  on  this  point,  it  appears  to  me  impoffible,  that  fuch  a poet 
fliould  receive,  even  from  his  own  defcriptions,  the  fame  degree 
of  pleafure  which  they  may  convey  to  a reader,  who  Is  capable 
of  conceiving  the  fcenes  which  are  defcribed.  Indeed  this  in- 
ftarice  which  Mr,  Burke  produces  in  fupport  of  his  theory,  is 
fufficient  of  itfelf  to  (hew,  that  the  theory  cannot  be  true  in  the 
extent  in  which  it  is  ftated. 
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By  way  of  contrail  to  the  defcription  of  the  Danube,  I (hall 
quote  a ftanza  from  Gray,  which  affords  a very  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  the  two  different  effeds  of  poetical  exprefflon.  The 
pleafure  conveyed  by  the  two  lafl  lines  refolves  almofl  entirely 
into  Mr.  Burke’s  principles;  but,  great  as  this  pleafure  is,  how 
inconfiderable  is  it  in  cornparifon  of  that  arifing  from  the  con- 
tinued and  varied  exercife  which  the  preceding  lines  give  to  the 
imagination  ? 

In  climes  beyond  the  folar  road, 

Where  fliaggy  forms  o’er  ice  built  mountains  roam, 

“ The  muie  has  broke  the  twilight-gloom, 

To  cheer  the  fhiv’ring  native’s  dull  abode. 

And 
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And  oft,  beneath  the  od’rous  fliade 
Of  Chili’s  boundlefs  forefts  laid. 

She  deigns  to  hear  the  favage  youth  repeat. 

In  loofe  numbers  wildly  fweet. 

Their  feather- cin6tur’d  chiefs,  and  duflcy  loves. 

Her  track  where’er  the  goddefs  roves. 

Glory  purfue,  and  generous  fliame, 

Th’  unconquerable  mind,  and  freedom’s  holy  flame. 

I CANNOT  help  remarking  further,  the  effeG  of  the  folemii 
and  uniform  flow  of  the  verfe  in  this  exquifite  flanza,  in  re- 
tarding the  pronunciation  of  the  reader;  fo  as  to  arrefl  his  at- 
tention to  every  fucceiTive  pidfure,  till  it  has  time  to  produce  its 
proper  impreflion.  More  of  the  charm  of  poetical  rythm 
arifes  from  this  circumftance,  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

To  thofe  who  wifli  to  ftudy  the  theory  of  poetical  ex- 
preffion,  no  author  in  our  language  affords  a richer  variety  of 
illuftrations  than  the  poet  laft  quoted.  His  merits,  in  many 
other  refpedts,  are  great ; but  his  fleill  in  this  particular  is  more 
peculiarly  flriking.  How  much  he  had  made  the  principles  of 
this  branch  of  his  art  an  objedl  of  ftudy,  appears  from  his 
letters  publiflied  by  Mr.  Mafon. 

I HAVE  fometimes  thought,  that,  in  the  laft  line  of  the  fol- 
lowing paffage,  he  had  in  view  the  two  different  effedls  of 
words  already  deferibed  ; the  effedl  of  fome,  in  awakening  the 
powers  of  Conception  and  Imagination  ; and  that  of  others,  in 
exciting  alfociated  emotions : 
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Hark>  his  hands  the  lyre  explore ! 

Bright-cy’d  Fancy  hovering  o’er^ 

Scatters  froai  her  pi6lur'd  urn. 

Thoughts,  that  breathe,  and  words,  that  burn/’ 
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SECTION  HI. 

Continuation  of  the  fame  SubjeB. — Relation  of  Imagination  and  of 

Tafe  to  Genius, 

J^ROM  the  remarks  made  in  the  foregoing  Sedions,  It  is 
obvious,  in  what  manner  a perfon  accuftomed  to  analife  and 
combine  his  conceptions,  may  acquire  an  idea  of  beauties  fupe- 
rior  to  any  which  he  has  feen  realifed.  It  may  alfo  be  eafily 
inferred,  that  a habit  of  forming  fuch  intellectual  combinations, 
and  of  remarking  their  effeCts  on  our  own  minds,  mull  contri- 
bute to  refine  and  to  exalt  the  Tafte,  to  a degree  which  it  never 
can  attain  in  thofe  men,  who  ftudy  to  improve  it  by  the  obfer- 
vation  and  comparifon  of  external  objeCts  only. 

A CULTIVATED  Tafte,  combined  with  a creative  Imagination, 
conftitutes  Genius  in  the  Fine  Arts.  Without  tafte,  imagination 
could  produce  only  a random  analyfis  and  combination  of  our 
conceptions ; and  without  imagination,  tafte  would  be  deftitute 
of  the  faculty  of  invention.  Thefe  two  ingredients  of  genius 
may  be  mixed  together  in  all  poffible  proportions ; and  where 
either  is  poffefled  in  a degree  remarkably  exceeding  what  falls 
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to  the  ordinary  fhare  of  mankind,  it  may  compenfate  in  feme 
meafure  for  a deficiency  in  the  other.  An  uncommonly  corred: 
tafte,  with  little  imagination,  if  it  does  not  produce  works 
which  excite  admiration,  produces  at  leaft  nothing  which  can 
offend.  An  uncommon  fertility  of  imagination,  even  when  it 
offends,  excites  our  wonder  by  its  creative  power ; and  fliews 
what  it  could  have  performed,  had  its  exertions  been  guided  by 
a more  perfed:  model. 

In  the  Infancy  of  the  Arts,  an  union  of  thefe  two  powers  in 
the  fame  mind  is  neceffary  for  the  produdion  of  every  v/ork  of 
genius.  Tafle,  without  imagination,  is,  in  fuch  a fituation, 
impoffible ; for,  as  there  are  no  monuments  of  antient  genius 
on  which  it  can  be  formed,  it  muft  be  the  refult  of  experiments, 
which  nothing  but  the  imagination  of  every  individual  can 
enable  him  to  make.  Such  a tafte  muft  neceffarily  be  imper- 
fed,  in  confequence  of  the  limited  experience  of  which  it  is  the 
refult ; but,  without  imagination,  it  could  not  have  been  ac- 
quired even  in  this  imperfed  degree. 

In  the  progrefs  of  the  Arts  the  cafe  comes  to  be  altered.  The 
produdions  of  genius  accumulate  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  tafte 
may  be  formed  by  a careful  ftudy  of  the  works  of  others ; and, 
as  formerly  imagination  had  ferved  as  a neceffary  foundation  for 
tafte,  fo  tafte  begins  now  to  invade  the  province  of  imagina- 
tion. The  combinations  which  the  latter  faculty  has  been  em- 
ployed in  making,  during  a long  fucceffion  of  ages,  approach  to 
infinity  ; and  prefent  fuch  ample  materials  to  a judicious  felec- 
tion,  that  with  a high  ftandard  of  excellence,  continually  prefent 
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to  the  thoughts,  induftry,  affifted  by  the  moft  moderate  degree  ^ ^ 

of  Imagination,  will,  in  time,  produce  performances,  not  only 
more  free  from  faults,  but  incomparably  more  powerful  in  their 
effects,  than  the  moft  original  efforts  of  untutored  genius ; 
which,  guided  by  an  uncultivated  tafte,  copies  after  an  inferior 
model  of  perfeclion.  What  Reynolds  obferves  of  Painting,  may 
be  applied  to  all  the  other  Fine  Arts : that,  “ as  the  Painter, 

‘‘  by  bringing  together  in  one  piece,  thofe  beauties,  which  are 
difperfed  amongft  a great  variety  of  individuals,  produces  a 
figure  more  beautiful  than  can  be  found  in  nature ; fo  that 
artift  who  can  unite  in  himfelf  the  excellencies  of  the  various 
painters,  will  approach  nearer  to  perfeflion  than  any  of  his 
matters 


SECTION  IV. 

{)J^  the  Injluence  of  Imagination  on  Human  Character  and 

Happinefs. 

H ITHERTO  we  have  confidered  the  power  of  Imagination 
chiefly  as  it  is  conneded  with  the  Fine  Arts.  But  it 
deferves  our  attention  ftill  more,  on  account  of  its  extenfive 
influence  on  human  charader  and  happinefs. 

The  lower  animals,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  are  en- 
tirely occupied  with  the  objeds  of  their  prefent  perceptions: 

* P.  22(5. 
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C U A P.  2Lnd  the  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  inferior  orders  of  our 
own  fpecies.  One  of  the  principal  eiieds  which  a liberal  edu- 
cation produces  on  the  mind,  is  to  accuftom  us  to  withdraw 
our  attention  from  the  objedls  of  fenfe,  and  to  dired  it,  at  plea- 
lure,  to  thofe  intelledlual  combinations  which  delight  the  ima- 
gination. Even,  however,  among  men  of  cultivated  under- 
ftandings,  this  faculty  is  pollefTed  in  very  unequal  degrees  by 
different  Individuals  ; and  thefe  differences  (whether  refulting 
from  original  conflitution  or  from  early  education)  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  fome  ftriking  varieties  in  human  charadier. 

What  we  commonly  call  fenfibility,  depends,  in  a great 
meafure,  on  the  power  of  imagination.  Point  out  to  two  men, 
any  objedl  of  diftrefs ; — a man,  for  example,  reduced  by  mif- 
fortune  from  eafy  circumftances  to  indigence.  The  one  feels 
merely  in  proportion  to  what  he  perceives  by  his  fenfes.  The 
other  follows,  in  imagination,  the  unfortunate  man  to  his  dwel- 
ling, and  partakes  with  him  and  his  family  in  their  domeftic 
diftreffes.  He  liftens  to  their  converfation,  wT.ile  they  recal 
to  remembrance  the  flattering  profpeds  which  they  once  in- 
dulged ; the  circle  of  friends  they  had  been  forced  to  leave ; 
the  liberal  plans  of  education  which  were  begun  and  interrupted  ; 
and  pidures  out  to  himfelf  all  the  various  refources  which  de- 
licacy and  pride  fuggeft,  to  conceal  poverty  from  the  world. 
As  he  proceeds  in  the  painting,  his  fenfibility  increafes,  and_  he 
weeps,  not  for  what  he  fees,  but  for  what  he  imagines.  It 
wnll  be  faid,  that  it  was  his  fenfibility  wdiich  originally  roufed 
his  imagination 5 and  the  obfervation  is  undoubtedly  true;  but 
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it  Is  equally  evident,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  warmth  of  his  ^ ^ P* 

V ^ J. « 

imagination  iacreafes  and  prolongs  his  fenlibility. 

This  is  beautifully  illuftrated  in  the  Sentimental  Journey  of 
Sterne,  While  engaged  in  a train  of  refleddions  on  the  ftate 
prifons  in  France,  the  accidental  fight  of  a darling  in  a cage 
fuggefts  to  him  the  idea  of  a captive  in  his  dungeon.  He  in- 
dulges his  imagination,  “ and  looks  through  the  twilight  of  the 
grated  door  to  take  the  pidure.” 

I BEHELD,”  (fays  he,)  his  body  half-wafted  away  with 
long  expedation  and  confinement,  and  felt  what  kind  of  fick- 
nefs  of  the  heart  it  is,  which  arlfes  from  hope  deferred. 

Upon  looking  nearer,  I faw  him  pale  and  feverilh  : In  thirty 
^ years  the  weftern  breeze  had  not  once  fanned  his  blood  : he 
had  feen  no  fun,  no  moon,  in  all  that  time,  nor  had  the  voice 
“ of  friend  or  kinfman  breathed  through  his  lattice.— His 

children But  here  my  heart  began  to  bleed,  and  I was 

forced  to  go  on  with  another  part  of  the  portrait, 

I 

‘‘He  was  fitting  upon  the  ground,  in  the  fartheft  corner  of 
his  dungeon,  on  a little  ftraw,  which  vv^as  alternately  his  chair 
and  bed  : a little  calender  of  finall  flicks  was  laid  at  the  head, 

“ notched  all  over  with  the  difmal  days  and  nights  he  had  paffed 
there : — he  had  one  of  thefe  little  flicks  in  his  hand,  and 
“ with  a rufly  nail  he  was  etching  another  day  of  mifery  to  add 
“ to  the  heap.  As  I darkened  the  little  light  he  had,  he  lifted- 
“ up  a hopelefs  eye  towards  the  door,  then  cafl  it  down“fliook 
his  head,  and  went  on  with,  his  work  of  afflidion.” 

The 
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The  foregoing  obfervations  may  account,  in  part,  for  the 
efFe£l  which  exhibitions  of  fid:itious  diftrefs  produce  on  fome 
perfons,  who  do  not  dlfcover  much  fenfibility  to  the  diftrefl'es 
of  real  life.  In  a Novel,  or  a Tragedy,  the  pidlure  is  com- 
pletely finilhed  in  all  its  parts ; ^ and  we  are  made  acquainted, 
not  only  with  every  circumftance  on  which  the  diftrefs  turns, 
but  with  the  fentiinents  and  feelings  of  every  character  with 
refpedl  to  his  fituation.  In  real  life  we  fee,  in  general,  only 
detached  fcenes  of  the  Tragedy  ; and  the  iinpreftion  is  flight, 
unlefs  imagination  fmiflies  the  charaders,  and  fupplies  the  in- 
cidents that  are  wanting. 


It  is  not  only  to  fcenes  of  diftrefs  that  imagination  in- 
creafes  our  fenfibility.  It  gives  us  a double  fliare  in  the  profpe- 
rity  of  others,  and  enables  us  to  partake,  with  a more  lively 
intereft,  in  every  fortunate  incident  that  occurs  either  to  indi- 
viduals or  to  communities.  Even  from  the  produdions  of  the 
earth,  and  the  vicilTitudes  of  the  year,  it  carries  forward  our 
thoughts  to  the  enjoyments  they  bring  to  the  fenfitive  creatron, 
and,  by  interefting  our  benevolent  affedions  in  the  fcenes  we 
behold,  lends  a new  charm  to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

I HAVE  often  been  inclined  to  think,  that  the  apparent  coldnefs 
and  felfiflinefs  of  mankind  may  be  traced,  in  a great  m.eafure,  to  a 
want  of  attention  and  a want  of  imagination.  In  the  cafe  of  mif- 
fdrtunes  which  happen  to  ourfelves,  or  to  our  near  connexions, 
neither  of  thefe  powers  is  necelTary  to  make  us  acquainted  with 
our  fituation ; fo  that  we  feel,  of  neceffity,  the  correfpondent 
emotions.  But  without^  an  uncommon  degree  of  both,  it  is 
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impoflible  for  any  man  to  comprehend  completely  the  fituation 
of  his  neighbour,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  a great  part  of  the  dif- 
trefs  which  exifts  in  the  world.  If  we  feel  therefore  more  for 
ourfelves  than  for  others,  the  difference  is  to  be  afcribed,  at 
leaft  partly,  to  this ; that,  in  the  former  cafe,  the  fails  which 
are  the  foundation  of  our  feelings,  are  more  fully  before  us, 
than  they  poffibiy  can  be  in  the  latter. 

In  order  to  pre\rent  mifapprehenfions  of  my  meaning,  it  is 
neceffary  for  me  to  add,  that  I db  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  is  a 
law  of  our  nature,  in  cafes  in  which  there  is  an  interference 
between  our  own  intereft  and  that  of  other  men,  to  give  a cer* 
tain  degree  of  preference  to  ourfelves  ; even  fuppofing  our 
neighbour’s  fituation  to  be  as  completely  known  to  us  as  our 
own.  I only  affirm,  that,  where  this  preference  becomes  blame- 
able  and  unjuft,  the  effeil  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  in  the 
way  I mentioned  One  ftriking  proof  of  this  is,  the  powerful 
emotions  which  may  be  occafionally  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  moft  callous,  when  the  attention  has  once  been  fixed,  and 
the  imagination  awakened,  by  eloquent  and  circumftantial  and 
pathetic  defcription. 

A VERY  amiable  and  profound  moralift,  in  the  account  which 
he  has  given  of  the  origin  of  our  fenfe  of  juftice,  has,  I think, 
drawn  a lefs  pleafing  pidure  of  the  natural  conftitution  of  the 
human  mind,  than  is  agreeable  to  truth.  To  difturb,”  (fays 

* I fay  partly ; for  habits  of  inattention  to  the  fituation  of  other  men>  un- 
doubtedly prefuppofe  fome  defecl  in  the  focial  alFe^ions. 
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lie,)  “ tlie  happlnefs  of  our  neighbour,  merely  becaufe  It  {lands 
In  the  way  of  our  own  ; to  take  from  him  wKat  is  of  real  ufe 
to  him,  merely  becaufe  it  may  be  of  equal  or  of  more  ufe  to 
us ; or,  to  indulge,  in  this  manner,  at  the  expence  of  other 
people,  the  natural  preference  which  every  man  has  for  his 
own  happinefs  above  that  of  other  people,  is  what  no  Impar- 
tial fpeftator  can  go  along  with.  Every  man  Is,  no  doubt, 
firft  and  principally  recommended  to  his  own  care  ; and  as 
he  is  fitter  to  take  care  of  himfelf  than  of  any  other  perfon, 
it  is  fit  and  right  that  It  fliould  be  fo.  Every  man,  therefore, 
is  much  more  deeply  interefted  in  whatever  immediately  con- 
cerns himfelf,  than  In  what  concerns  any  other  naan : and  to 
hear,  perhaps,  of  the  death  of  another  perfon  with  wdiom  we 
have  no  particular  connexion,  will  give  us  lefs  concern,  will 
fpoil  our  ftomach,  or  break  our  reft,  much  lefs  than' a very 
infignificant  difafter  which  has  befallen  ourfelves.  But  though 
the  ruin  of  our  neighbour  may  affed;  us  much  lefs  than  a very 
fmall  misfortune  of  our  own,  we  muft  not  ruin  him  to  pre- 
vent  that  fmall  mdsfortune,  nor  even  to  prevent  our  own 
ruin.  We  muft  here,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  view  ourfelves, 
not  fo  much  according  to  that  light  in  wTiich  we  may  natu- 
rally appear  to  ourfelves,  as  according  to  that  in  which  we 
naturally  appear  to  others.  Though  every  man  may,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  be  the  Vv^hole  world  to  himfelf,  to  the 
reft  of  mankind  he  is  a moft  infignificant  part  of  it.  Though 
his  own  happinefs  may  be  of  more  importance  to  him  than 
that  of  ail  the  world  befides,  to  every  other  perion  it  is  of 
'no  more  confequence  than  that  of  any  other  man.  Though 
it  may  be  true,  therefore,  that  every  individual,  in  his  own 
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**  breaft,  naturally  prefers  himfelf  to  all  mankind,  yet  he  dares  ^ P. 

not  look  mankind  in  the  face,  and  avow  that  he  a£ts  ac-  ^ 

cording  to  this  principle.  He  feels  that,  in  this  preference 
they  can  never  go  along  with  him,  and  that  how  natural 
foever  It  may  be  to  him,  it  muft  always  appear  exceffive  and 
extravagant  to  them.  When  he  views  himfelf  in  the  light 
“ In  which  he  is  confcious  that  others  will  view  him,  he  fees 
that  to  them  he  is  but  one  of  the  multitude,  in  no  refpetSt 
better  than  any  other  in  it.  If  he  would  ad;  fo  as  that  the 
impartial  fpedlator  may  enter  into  the  principles  of  his  con- 
dud:,  which  is  what  of  all  things  he  has  the  greateft  defire  to 
‘‘  do,  he  muft,  upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  occafions,  humble 
the  arrogance  of  his  felf-love,  and  bring  it  down  to  Ibme-* 
thing  which  other  men  can  go  along  with.’^ 

I AM  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  there  is  miK:h  truth  In 
this  paflage ; and  that  a prudential  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  others,  might  teach  a man  of  good  fenfe,  without  the 
aid  of  more  amiable  motives,  to  conceal  his  unreafonable 
partialities  in  favour  of  himfelf,  and  to  ad  agreeably  to  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  fentiments  of  impartial  fpedators.  But 
I cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  fad  Is  much  too  ftrongly  ftated 
with  refped  to  the  natural  partiality  of  felf-love,  fuppofing  the 
iituation  of  our  neighbours  to  be  as  completely  prefented  to  our 
view,  as  our  own  muft  of  neceflity  be.  When  the  Orator 
wifhes  to  combat  the  felfifh  paffions  of  bis  audience,,  and  to 
roufe  them  to  a fenfe  of  what  they  owe  to  mankind  what  mode 
of  perfuafion  does  nature  didate  to  him  ? Is  it  to  remind  them 
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C K A P.  of  the  importance  of  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
\ lx* 

neceflity,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  of  accommodating  their  condudb 
to  the  fentimcnts  of  others,  rather  than  to  tlieir  own  feelings  ? 
Such  confiderations  undoubtedly  might,  with  fome  men,  pro- 
duce a certain  eifed: ; and  miglit  lead  them  to  affume  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue  ; but  they  would  never  excite  a fentiment  of 
indignation  at  the  thought  of  iujuftice,  or  a fudden  and  invo- 
luntary burfl  of  difinterefted  affection.  If  the  Orator  can  only 
fucceed  in  fixing  their  attention  to  fads,  and  in  bringing  thefe 
fads  home  to  their  imagination  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence, 
he  has  completely  attained  his  objed.  No  fooner  are  the  fads 
apprehended,  than  the  benevolent  principles  of  our  nature  difplay 
themfelves  in  all  their  beauty.  The  moft  cautious  and  timid 
lofe,  for  a moment,  all  thought  of  themfelves,  and  defpifing 
every  confideration  of  prudence  or  of  fafety,  become  wholly 
engroffed  with  the  fortunes  of  others. 

Many  other  fads,  w^hich  are  commonly  alledged  as  proofs 
of  the  original  felfifhnefs  of  mankind,  maybe  explained,  in  part, 
in  a fimllar  way  ; and  may  be  traced  to  habits  of  inattention,  or 
to  a w^ant  of  imagination,  arifing,  probably,  from  fome  fault  in 
early  education. 

What  has  now  been  remarked  with  refped  to  the  focial 
principles,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  paffions,  excepting 
thofe  which  take  their  rife  from  the  body.  They  are  common- 
ly ftrong  in  proportion  to  the  w^armth  and  vigour  of  the  ima- 
^[ination,  . . 

It 
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It  IS)  however,-  extremely  curious,  that  when  an  Imagination, 
which  Is  naturally  phlegmatic,  or  which,  like  thofe  of  the  vul- 
gar, has  little  activity  from  a want  of  culture,  is  fairly  roufed 
by  the  defcriptions  of  the  Orator  or  of  the  Poet,  it  is  more  apt 
to  produce  the  violence  of  enthufiafm,  than  in  minds  of  a fuperior 
order.  By  giving  this  faculty  occafional  exercife,  we  acquire  a 
great  degree  of  command  over  it.  As  we  can  withdraw  the 
attention  at  pleafure  from  objex^ls  of  fenfe,  and  tranfpoit 
ourfelves  into  a world  of  our  own,  fo,  when  we  wifh  to  mo- 
derate our  enthufiafm,  we  can  difmifs  the  objedls  of  imagina- 
tion, and  return  to  our  ordinary  perceptions  and  occupations. 
But  in  a mind  to  which  thefe  intelle(51;ual  vifions  are  not  fami- 
liar, and  which  borrows  them  completely  from  the  genius 
of  another,  imagination,  when  once  excited,  becomes  perfedlly 
ungovernable,  and  produces  fomething  like  a temporary  in- 
fanity.  Hence  the  wonderful  effedts  of  popular  eloquence  on 
the  lower  orders  ; effects  which  are  much  more  remarkable, 
than  what  it  ever  produces  on  men  of  education. 


CHAP. 
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SECTION  V. 

ContlnuatioJi  of  the  fame  StihjeB,- — Inconvenietices  refulting  from 

an  ilL  regulated  Imag  'mation, 

J T was  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Nature,  that  the  objedls 
of  perception  fhould  produce  much  ftronger  impreflions  on 
the  mind  than  its  own  operations.  And,  accordingly,  they 
always  do  fo,  when  proper  care  has  been  taken  in  early  life,  to 
cxercife  the  different  principles  of  our  conftitution.  But  it  is 
poffible,  by  long  habits  of  folitary  refledlion,  to  reverfe  this  order 
of  things,  and  to  weaken  the  attention  to  fenfible  objects  to 
fo  great  a degree,  as  to  leave  the  condu(5t  almoft  wholly  under 
the  influence  of  imagination.  Removed  to  a diflance  from  fo- 
ciety,  and  from  the  purfuits  of  life,  when  we  have  been  -long 
accuftomed  to  converfe  with  our  own  thoughts,  and  have  found 
our  activity  gratified  by  intellectual  exertions,  which  afford 
fcope  to  all  our  powers  and  affeCtions,  without  expofing  us  to 
the  inconveniences  refulting  from  the  buflle  of  the  world,  we 
are  apt  to  contrad;  an  unnatural  prediledion  for  meditation, 
and  to  lofe  all  intereft  in  external  occurrences.  In  fuch 
a fituatlon  too,  the  mind  gradually  lofes  that  command  which 
education,  when  properly  conducted,  gives  it  over  the  train 
of  its  ideas  ; till  at  length  the  moft  extravagant  dreams 
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of  Imagination  acquire  as  powerful  an  influence  In  exciting  all 
its  pafflons,  as  if  they  were  realities.  A wild  and  mountainous 
! country,  which  prefents  but  a limited  variety  of  objeds,  and 
thefe  only  of  fuch  a fort  as  “ awake  to  folemn  thought,’*  has  a 
remarkable  elfe<3:  in  cherifliing  this  enthufiafm. 

When  fuch  difordersof  the  Imagination  have  been  long  con« 
firmed  by  habit,  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  beyond  a remedy ; 
but  in  their  inferior  degrees,  much  may  be  expefted  from  our 
own  efforts;  in  particular,  from  mingling  gradually  In  the 
bufinefs  and  amufements  of  the  world ; or,  if  we  have  fufficient 
force  of  mind  for  the  exertion,  from  refolutely  plunging  into 
thofe  active  and  Interefting  and  hazardous  feenes,  which,  by 
compelling  us  to  attend  to  external  circumftances,  may  weaken 
the  impreflions  of  imagination,  and  ftrengthen  thofe  produced 
by  realities.  The  advice  of  the  poet,  in  thefe  cafes,  is  equally 
beautiful  and  juft : 

Go,  fofc  enchufiaft ! quit  the  cyprefs  groves. 

Nor  to  the  rivulet’s  lonely  moanings  tune 

Your  fad  complaint.  Go,  feek  the  cheerful  haunts 

Of  men,  and  mingle  with  the  buftling  crowd] 

Lay  fchemes  for  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame,  the  wifli 
Of  nobler  minds,  and  pufh  them  night  and  day. 

Or  join  the  caravan  in  queft  of  feenes 
New  to  your  eyes,  and  fliifting  every  hour, 

Beyond  the  Alps,  beyond  the  Appenines. 

Or,  more  adventurous,  rufli  into  the  field 
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Where  war  grows  hot;  and  raging  through  the  fky, 

The  lofty  trumpet  fwells  the  madd’ning  foul; 

And  in  the  hardy  camp  and  toilfome  march, 

Porget  all  fofter  and  lefs  manly  cares 

The  difordcred  ftate  of  mind  to  which  thefe  obfervations 
refer  is  the  more  interefting,  that  it  is  chiefly  incident  to  men 
of  uncommon  fenfibility  and  genius.  It  has  been  often  re- 
marked, that  there  is  a connexion  between  genius  and  melan- 
choly ; and  there  is  one  fenfe  of  the  word  inehrnchrjly^  in  which 
the  remark  Is  undoubtedly  true ; a fenfe  which  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  define,  but  in  which  it  implies  nothing  either  gloomy 
or  malevolent  f.  This,  I think,  is  not  only  confirmed  by 
fails,  but  may  be  inferred  from  fome  principles  which  were 
T^irmerly  flated  on  the  fubjeil  of  invention  ; for  as  the  dif- 
pofition  now  alluded  to  has  a tendency  to  retard  the  cur- 
rent of  thought,  and . to  colleil  the  attention  of  the  mind, 
it  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  difeovery  of  thofe  pro- 
found conclufions  which  refult  from  an  accurate  examination 
of  the  lefs  obvious  relations  among  our  ideas.  From  the 
fame  principles  too,  may  be  traced  fome  of  the  effeils  which 
fituatlon  and  early  education  produce  on  the  intelleclual  cha- 
railer.  Among  the  natives  of  wild  and  folitary  countries  we 
may  expeil  to  meet  with  fublime  exertions  of  poetical  ima- 

Armftrong. 

f Aia  Ti  7ravT£$  octol  ysyoi/oca-iv  v Hocroc  (pi\oao(pi(xv^  n TroXiTiKnv^ 

« TTOiWiVy  yj  oi/rsg* 

Aristot.  Problem,  foil.  xxx. 
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gination  and  of  philofophical  refearch ; while  thofe  men  whofe 
attention  has  been  diffipated  fromHnfancy  amidfl  the  biiflle  of 
the  world,  and  whofe  current  of  thought  has  been  trained  to 
yield  and  accommodate  itfelf,  every  moment,  to  the  rapid  fuc- 
ceffion  of  trifles,  which  diverlify  fafhionablc  life,  acquire,  with-- 
out  any  effort  on  their  part,  the  iatelled:ual  habits  which  are 
favourable  to  gaiety,  vivacity,  and  wit. 

When  a man,  under  the  habitual  influence  of  a w^arm  ima- 
gination, is  obliged  to  mingle  occafionally  in  the  fcenes  of  real 
faufinefs,  he  is  perpetually  in  danger  of  being  mifled  by  his  owm 
enthufiafm.  What  we  call  good  fenfe  in  the  conduct  of  life, 
confifts  chiefly  in  that  temper  of  mind  which  enables  its  pof- 
feircr  to  view,  at  all  times,  with  perfed  coolnefs  and  accurac)^ 
all  the  various  circiimftanees  of  his  fituation ; fo  'that  each  of 
them  may  produce  its  due  imprefTion  on  him,  without  any  ex- 
aggeration  arifing  from  his  ovvn  peculiar  habits.  But  to  a man 
of  an  ill- regulated  imagination,  external  circumftances  only 
ferve  as  hints  to  excite  his  own  thoughts,  and  the  condudl  he 
purfues  has,  in  general,  far  lefs  reference  to  his  real  fituation, 
than  to  fome  imaginary  one,  in  which  he  conceives  himfelf  to 
be  placed:  In  confequence  of  which,  while  he  appears  to  him- 
felf to  be  ading  with  the  moft  perfed  wifdom  and'confiftency, 
he  may  frequently  exhibit  to  others  all  the  appearances  of  folly. 
Such,  pretty  nearly,  feems  to  be  the  idea  which- the  Author of 
the  Reflexions  on  the  Charader  and  Writings  of  RouiTeau,'’ 

^ Madame  de  Stael. 
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• has  formed  of  that  extraordinary  man.  His  faculties,’*  we 

are  told,  were  flow  in  their  operation,  but  his  heart  was 

* 

ardent : it  was  in  confequence  of  his  own  meditations  that 
‘‘  he  became  impaflTioned ; he  difcovered  no  fudden  emotions^ 
but  all  his  feelings  grew  upon  reflexion.  It  has,  perhaps, 
happened  to  him  to  fall  in  love  gradually  with  a woman, 
by  d welling  on  the  idea  of  her  during  her  abfence.  Some- 
times  he  would  part  with  you  with  all  his  former  alfedlion  ; 

‘‘  but  if  an  expreflion  had  efcaped  you,  which  might  bear  an 
“ unfavourable  conftrudtion,  he  would  recoiled:  it,  examine  it, 
exaggerate  it,  perhaps  dwell  upon  it  for  a month,  and  con- 
elude  by  a total  breach  with  you.  Hence  it  was,  that  there  was 
fcarceapoffibility  of  undeceiving  him;  for  the  light  which  broke 
^ in  upon  him  at  once  was  not  fuiEcient  to  eiface  the  wrong 
‘‘  impreffions  which  had  taken  place  fo  gradually  in  his  mind. 

“ It  was  extremely  difficult,  too,  to  continue  long  on  an  inti- 
mate  footing  with  him.  A word,  a gefture,  furnifhed  him 
with  matter  of  profound  meditation : he  conneded  the  moft 
trifling  circumftances  like  fo  many  mathematical  propofitions,, 
‘‘  and  conceived  his  conclufions  to  be  fupported  by  the  evidence 
of  demonftration.  I believe,”  continues  this  ingenious  writer, 
that  imagination  was  the  ftrongeft  of  his  faculties,  and  that 
• it  had  almoft  abforbed  all  the  reft.  He  dreamed  rather  than 
exifted,  and  the  events  of  his  life  might  be  faid,  more  pro- 
“ perly,  to  have  pafled  in  his  mind,  than  without  him  : a mode  , 
of  being,  one  fhould  have  thought,  that  ought  to  have  fe- 
“ cured  him  from  diftruft,  as  it  prevented  him  from  obferva- 
tion  ; but  the  truth  was,  it  did  not  hinder  him  from  attempt- 
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Ing  to  obferve ; it  only  rendered  his  obfervations  erroneous. 
That  his  foul  was  tender,  no  one  can  doubt,  after  having 
read  his  works ; but  his  imagination  fometimes  interpofed 
between  his  reafon  and  his  affeftions,  and  deftroyed  their 
influence  : he  appeared  fometimes  void  of  fenfibility ; but 
it  was  becaufe  be  did  not  perceive  objects  fuch  as  they 
were.  Had  he  feen  them  with  our  eyes,  his  heart  would 
have  been  more  aflfedled  than  ours.’" 

In  this  very  ftriking  defcription  we  fee  the  melancholy  picture 
of  fenfibility  and  genius  approaching  to  infanity.  It  is  a cafe, 
probably,  that  but  rarely  occurs,  in  the  extent  here  defcribed  : 
but,  I believe,  there  is  no  man  who  has  lived  much  in  the  world, 
who  will  not  trace  many  refembling  features  to  it,  in  the  circle 
of  his  own  acquaintances : perhaps  there  are  few,  who  have 
not  been  occafionally  confcious  of  fome  refemblance  to  it  in 
themfelves. 

To  thefe  obfervations  we  may  add,  that  by  an  exceflive  In- 
dulgence in  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  the  tafte  may  ac- 
quire a faftidious  refinement  unfuitable  to  the  prefent  fituatlon 
of  human  nature  ; and  thofe  Intelledual  and  moral  habits,  which 
ought  to  be  formed  by  actual  experience  of  the  world,  may  be 
gradually  fo  accommodated  to  the  dreams  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, as  to  difqualify  us  for  the  fcene  in  which  we  are  defdned 
to  adl.  Such  a diflempered  ftate  of  the  mind  is  an  endlefs 
fource  of  error ; more  particularly  when  we  are  placed  in  thofe 
critical  fituations,  in  which  our  condud  determines  our  future 
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happinefs  or  mifery ; and  which,  on  account  of  this  extenfive* 
influence  on  human  life,  form  the  principal  ground-work  of 
lidlitious  compofition.  The  elfed;  of  novels,  in  mifleadiiig  the 
paflTions  of  youth,  with  refpedl  to  the  moft  interclling  and  im- 
portant of  all  relations,  is  one  of  the  many  inftances  of  the  in^ 
conveniences  refulting  from  an  ill- regulated  imagination. 

V • •» 

The  paflion  of  love  has  Been,  in  every  age,  the  favourite 
fubjedt  of  the  poets,  and  has  given  birth  to  the  fineft  produc- 
tions of  human  genius.  Thefe  are  the  natural  delight  of  the' 
young  and  fufceptible,  long  before  the  influence  of  the  palTions 
is  felt ; and  from  thefe  a romantic  mind  forms  to_.itfelf  an  ideal 
model  of  beauty  and  perfection,  and  becomes  enamoured  with 
its  own  creation.  On  a heart  which  has  been  long  accuftomed  to 
be  thus  w^armed  by  the  imagination,  the  excellencies  of  real 
characters  make  but  a flight  impreflion : and,  accordingly, 
it  will  be  found,  that  men  of  a romantic  turn,  unlefs  when 
under  the  influence  of  violent  pafTions,  are  fcldom  attached  tO’ 
a particular  objeCt.  Where,  indeed,  fuch  a turn  is  united  with^ 
a warmth  of  temperament,  the  effeCts  are  different ; but  they 
^ are  equally  fatal  to- happinefs.  As  the  diftinCtlons  which  exlft 
among  real  * characters  are  confounded  • by  falfe  and  exag- 
gerated conceptions  of  ideal  perfection,  the  choice  is  directed, 
to  fome  object  by  caprice  and  accident;^  a flight  refem- 
blance  is  miftaken  for  an  exaCt  coincidence ; and  the  defcrip- 
(ions  of  the  poet  and  novellift  are  applied  literally  to  an  indi- 
vidual, who  perhaps  falls  fhort  of  the  common  ffandard  of 
excellence.  lam  certain,”  fays  the  Author  laft  quoted,  in  her 
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account  of  the  charafter  of  Rouffeau,  that  he  never  formed  an. 
attachment  which  was  not  founded  on  caprice.  It  was  illu- 
fions  alone  that  couid  captivate  his  paffions  ; and  it  was  ne- 
ceiTary  for  him  always  to  accomplilh  his  miftrefs  from  his 
own  fancy.  I am  certain  alfo,”  flie  adds,  that  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  the  mof!:,  and  perhaps  the  only  woman 
whom  he  loved  conftantly,  was  his  own  yuUe.'^ 

In  the  cafe  of  this  particular  paffion,  the  elFeds  of  a romantic 
imagination  are  obvious  to  the  mofl  carelefs  obferver ; and  they 
have  often  led  moralifts  to  regret,  that  a temper  of  mind  fo 
dangerous  to  happinefs  fhciild  have  received  fo  much  encourage- 
ment from  fome  writers  of  our  own  age,  who  might  have  em- 
ployed their  genius  to  better  purpofes.  Thefe,  however,  are 
not  the  only  effedls  which  fuch  habits  of  ftudy  have  on  the 
charadter.  Some  others,  which  are  not  fo  apparent  at  firft  view, 
have  a tendency,  not  only  to  millead  us  where  our  own 
* happinefs  is  at  (lake,  but  to  defeat  the  operation  of  thofe  a^ive 
principles,  which  were  intended  to  unite  us  to  foclety.  The 
manner  in  which  imagination  influences  the  mind,  in  the  in- 
ftances  which  I allude  to  at  prefent,  is  curious,  and  deferves  a 
more  particular  explanation, 

I SHALL  have  occafion  afterwards  to  fhew  in  treating  of 
our  moral  powers,  that  experience  diminlfhes  the  Influence 
of  paiflve  impreffions  on  the  mind,  but  ftrengthens  our  adive 

* The  following  reafoning  was  fuggefled  to  me  by  a paflage  in  Butler’s 
Analogy,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  note  [ U ] at  the  end  of  the  volnme.' 
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• principles.  A courfe  of  debauchery  deadens  the  fenfe  of  plea^ 
iiire,  but  increafes  the  defire  of  gratification.  An  immoderate 
ufe  of  ftrong  liquors  deftroys  the  fenfibility  of  the  palate,  but 
ftrengthens  the  habit  of  intemperance.  The  enjoyments  we 
derive  from  any  favourite  purfuit  gradually  decay  as  we  advance 
in  years : and  yet  we  continue  to  profecute  our  favourite  pur- 
fuits  with  increafing  fteadinefs  and  vigour. 

On  thefe  two  laws  of  our  nature  is  founded  our  capacity  of 
moral  improvement.  In  proportion  as  we  are  accuftomed  to 
obey  our  fenfe  of  duty,  the  Influence  of  the  temptations  to  vice  is 
diminilhed  ; while,  at  the  fame  time,  our  habit  of  virtuous  con*- 
du£t  is  confirmed.  How  many  pallive  impreffions,  for  inflanccj 
muft  be  overcome,  before  the  virtue  of  beneficence  can  exert 
itfelf  uniformly  and  habitually  ! How  many  circumftances  are 
there  in  the  dlftrelTes  of  others,  which  have  a tendency  to 
alienate  our  hearts  from  them,  and  which'  prompt  us  to  with- 
draw from  the  fight  of  the  miferable ! The  impreflions  we 
receive  from  thefe,  are  unfavourable  to  virtue:  their  forces 
however,  every  day  diminifhes,  and  it  may  perhaps,  by  per- 
feverance,  be  wholly  deftroyed*  It  is  thus  that  the  character  of 
the  beneficent  man  is  formed.  The  palfive  impreflions  which 
he  felt  originally,  and  which  counteracted  his  fenfe  of  duty^ 
have  loft  their  influence,  and'  a habit  of  beneficence  is  become 
part  of  his  nature.. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  this  reafoning  may,  In  parr,  be  re-* 
torted  I for  among  thofe  paffive  impreffions,  which  are  weakened 
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by  repetition,  there  are  foine  which  have  a beneficial  tendency. 
The  uneafinefs,  in  particular,  which  the  light  of  diftrefs  occa- 
fions,  is  a ftrong  incentive  to  a6ls  of  hunaanlty ; and  it  cannot 
be  denied  iha^t  it  is  leffened  by  experience.  This  might  naturally'^ 
lead  us  to  exped:^  that  the  young  and  unpradifed  would  be  more 
dlfpofed  to  perform  beneficent  adlons,  than  thofe  who  are  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  who  have  been  familiar  with  fcenes  of  mifery. 
And,  in  truth,  the  fad  would' be  fo,  were  it  not  that  the  effed  of 
Guftom  on  this  paflive  impreffion  is  counteraded  by  its  elFed 
©n  others ; and,  above  all,  by  its  influence  in  ftrengthening  the 
adive  habit  of  beneficence.  An  old  and  experienced  phyfiGian 
is  lefs  affeded  by  the  fight  of  bodilypain,  than  a younger  prac- 
titioner; but  he  has  acquired  a more  confirmed  habit  of  affift;- 
ihg  the  Tick  and  helplefs,  and  would  offer  greater  violence  to  his 
nature,  if  he  fhould  with-hold  from  them  any  relief  that  he  has 
in  his  power  to  bellow.  In  this  cafe,  we  fee  a beautiful  provi- 
fion  made  for  our  moral  improvement,  as  the  effeds  of  expe^- 
rience  on  one  part  of  our  conftitution,  are.  made,  to  counteraffc 
its  effeds  on  another,. 

If  the  foregoing  obfervatlons  be  well  founded,  it  will  follow^ 
that  habits  of  virtue  are  not  to  be  formed  in  retirement,  but  by 
mingling  in  the  fcenes  of  adive  life,  and  that  an  habitual  atten-- 
tion  to  exhibitions  of  fiditious  diftrefs,  Is  not  merely  ufelefs  to- 
the  charader,  but  pofitively  hurtfuL. 

It  will  not,.  I think,  be  difputed;  that  the  frequent  perufal^ 
©f  pathetic  compofitions  diminilhes  the  uneafmefs  which  they^ 
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are  naturally  fitted  to  excite.  A perfon  who  indulges  habitually 
in  fuch  ftiidies,  may  feel  a growing  defire  of  his  ufual  gratifica« 
tion,  but  he  is  every  day  lefs  and  lefs  alfefted  by  the  fcenes  which 
are  prefented  to  him.  I believe  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  au 
ador  long  hackneyed  on  the  flage,  who  is  capable  of  being  com- 
pletely  interefled  by  the  diftrefies  of  a tragedy.  The  effedt  of  fuch 
compofitions  and  reprefen tauon-p,  in  rendering  the  mind  callous  to 
adtual  diftrefs,  is  ftill  greater;  for  as  the  imagination  of  the  Poet 
almoft  alw^ays  carries  him  beyond  truth  and  nature,  a famili- 
arity with  the  tragic  fcenes  wffiich  he  exhibits,  can  hardly  fail  to 
deaden  the  impreffion  produced  by  the  comparatively  trifling 
fufferings  which  the  ordinary  courfe  of  human  affairs  prefents 
to  us.  In  real  life,  a provifion  is  made  for  Xhis  gradual  decay 
of  fenfibility,  by  the  proportional  decay  of  other  paffive  im- 
preffions,  which  have  an  oppofite  tendency,  and  l))cthe  additional 
force  which  ou^adtive  habits  are  daily  acquiring,  ^Exhibitions 
of  fidlitious  diftrefs,  while  they  produce  the  former  change  on 
the  charadler,  have  no  influence  in  producing  the  latter  : on  the 
contrary,  they  tend  to  flrengthen  thofe  paffive  impreflions 
which  counteradf  beneficence.  The  fcenes  into  which  the 

Novelllft  Introduces  us  are,  in  general,  perfedlly  unlike  thofe 
which  occur  in  the  world.  As  his  objedf  is  to  pleafe,  he  re- 
moves from  his  defcriptions  every  circumftance  which  is  dif- 

gufling,  and  prefents  us  with  hiftories  of  elegant  and  dignified 
diftrefs.  It  is  not  fuch  fcenes  that  human  life  exhibits.  We 
have  to  adf,  not  with  refined  and  elevated  charadlers,  but  wdth 
the  mean,  the  illiterate,  the  vulgar,  and  the  profligate.  The 
perufal.of  fidlitious  hiftory  has  a tendency^to  increafe  that  dif- 
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guft  which  we  naturally  feel  at  the  concomitants  of  diftrefs,  and 
lo  cultivate  a falfe  refinement  of  tafte,  inconfiftent  with  our 
condition  as  members  of  fociety.  Nay,  it  is  poffible  for  this 
refinement  to  be  carried  fo  fai^  as  to  withdraw  a man  from  the 
duties  of  life,  and  even  from  the  fight  of  thofe  diftreffes  which 
he  miglit  alleviate.  And,  accordingly,  many  are  to  be  found, 
who,  if  the  fituations  of  romance  were  realifed,  would  not  fail 
to  difplay  the  virtues  of  their  favourite  characters,  whofe  fenfe 
of  duty  is  not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  engage  them  in  the  humble 
and  private  fcenes  of  human  mifery. 


CHAP, 

VII. 


To  thefe  eifeCts  of  fictitious  hiftory  we  may  add,  that  it  gives 
no  exercife  to  our  aCtive  habits.  In  real  life,  we  proceed  from 
the  paffive  irnpreffion  to  thofe  exertions  which  it  was  intended 
to  produce.  In  the  contemplation  of  imaginary  fufferings,  we 
flop  fhort  at  the  irnpreffion,  and  whatever  benevolent  difpo- 
fitions  we  may  feel,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  carrying  thenv 
into  action. 


From  theie  reafoniogs  It  appears,  that  an  habitual  atten-- 
tion  to  exhibitions  of  fictitious  diftrefs,  is  in  every  view  cal- 
cu dated  to  check  our  moral  improvement.  It  dirniniffies  tha£^ 
mieafmefs  which  we  f^^el  at  the  fight  of  diftrefs,  and  which 
prompts  us  to  relieve  it.  It  ftrengthens  that  difguft  which  the 
loathfome  concomitants  of  diftrefs  excite  in  the  mind,  and  whicb 
prompts  us  to  avoid  the  fight  of  mifery  f while,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  has  no  tendency  to'  confirm  thofe  habits  of  aClive  bene- 
ficence, without  which,  the  beft  difpofitions  are  ufelefs,  L would* 
not,  however,  be  iinderftood  to  difapprove  entirely  of  fictitious 
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narratives,  or  of  pathetic  compofitions.  On  the  contrary,  1 
think  that  the  perufal  of  them  may  be  attended  with  advantage, 
when  the  effeds  which  I have  mentioned  are  correded  by  habits 
of  real  bufmefs.  They  foothe  the  mind  when  ruflSed  by  the 
rude  intercourfe  of  fociety,  and  Healing  the  attention  infenfibly 
from  our  own  cares,  fubftitute,  inftead  of  difcontent  and  diftrefs, 
a tender  and  pleafing  melancholy.  By  exhibitions  of  charaders 
a little  elevated  above  the  common  ftandard^  they  have  a 
tendency  to  cultivate  the  tafte  in  life  ; to  quicken  our  difgufl 
at  what  is  mean  or  offenfive,  and  to  form  the  mind  infenfibly 
to  elegance  and  dignity.  Their  tendency  to  cultivate  the 
powers  of  moral  perception  has  never  been  difputed ; and 
when  the  influence  of  fuch  perceptions  is  powerfully  felt, 
and  is  united  with  an  adive  and  manly  temper,  they  render 
the  charader  not  only -more  amiable,  but  more  happy  in  itfelf, 
and  more  ufeful  to  others;  for  although  a reditude  of  judg- 
ment with  refped  to  condud^  and  ftrong  moral  feelings,  do, 
by  no  means,  alone  conflitute  virtue  ; yet  they  are  frequently 
neceflary  to  dired  our  behaviour  in  the  more  critical  fituations 
of  life;  and  they  increafe  the  interefl:  we  take  in  the  general 
profperity  of  virtue  in  the  world.  I believe,  likewlfe,  that,  by 
means  of  fiditious  hiftory,  difplays  of  charader  may  be  moft 
fuccefsfully  given,  and  the  various  weaknefTes  of  the  heart  ex- 
pofed.  I only  meant  to  infinuate,  that  a tafte  for  them  may 
be  carried  too  far ; that  the  fenfibility  which  terminates  in  ima- 
gination, is  but  a refined  and  felfifh  luxury  ; and  that  nothing 
xan  effedually  advance  our  moral  improvement,  but  an  atten- 
^tion  to  the  adive  duties  which  belong  to  our  ftations. 
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SECTION  VI. 

Continuation  oj"  the  fame  SubjeB.-m"—— Important  Ufes  to  which 
the  Power  of  Imagination  is  fubfervient. 

faculty  of  Imagination  is  the  great  fpring  of  human 
activity,  and  the  principal  fource  of  human  improve- 
ment. As  it  delights  in  prefenting  to  the  mind  fcenes  and 
characters  more  perfeCt  than  thofe  which  we  are  acquainted 
with,  it  prevents  us  from  ever  being  completely  fatisfied  with 
our  prefent  condition,  or  with  our  part  attainments,  and  en- 
gages us  continually  in  the  purfuit  of  fome  untried  enjoyment, 
oir  of  fome-  ideal  excellence.  Hence  the  ardour  of  the  felhfh 
to  better  their  fortunes,,  and  to  add  to  their  perfonal  accompllfh- 
ments  ; and  hence  the  zeal  of  the  Patriot  and  the  Philofopher 
to  advance  the  virtue  and  the  happinefs  of  the  human  race. 
Deftroy  this  faculty,  and  the  condition  of  man  will  become  as 
ftatlonary  as  that  of  the  brutes. 
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When  the  notions  of*  enjoyment  or  of  excellence  which 
imagination  has  formed,  are  greatly  raifed  above  the  ordi^ 
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C P.  nary  ftandard,  they  Intereft  the  paffions  too  deeply  to  leave 
V— us  at  all  times  the  cool  exercife  of  reafon,  and  produce  that 
ftate  of  the  mind  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  Enthufiafm  ; a temper  which  is  one  of  the  moll  fruitful 
^ fources  of  error  and  difappointment ; but  which  is  a fource, 

at  the  fame  time,  of  heroic  adlions  and  of  exalted  charadfers. 
To  the  exaggerated  conceptions  of  eloquence  which  perpetually 
. ^ revolved  in  the  mind  of  Cicero  ; to  that  idea  which  haunted 

his  thoughts  of  atiquid  immenfum  injinitumqiie ; we  are  indebted 
for  fome  of  the  moft  fplendid  difplays  of  human  genius ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  fomething  of  the  fame  kind  has  been 
felt  by  every  man  who  has  rifen  much  above  the  level  of 
humanity,  either  in  fpeculation  or  in  adtion.  It  is  happy  for 
the  individual,  when  thefe  enthufiaftic  defires  are  diredled  to 
events  which  do  not  depend  on  the  caprice  of  fortune. 

« 

The  pleafure  we  receive  from  the  higher  kinds  of  poetry 
takes  rife,  in  part,  from  that  diffatisfadlion  which  the  objedls 
of  imagination  infpire  us  with,  for  the  fcenes,  the  events,  and  the 
charadlers,  with  which  our  fenfes  are  converfant.  Tired  and 
difgufted  with  this  world  of  imperfedlion,  we  delight  to  efcape 
to  another  of  the  poet’s  creation,  where  the  charms  of  nature 
wear  an  eternal  bloom,  and  where  fources  of  enjoyment  are 
opened  to  us,  fuited  to  the  vaft  capacities  of  the  human  mind* 
On  this  natural  love  of  poetical  fidlion,  lord  Bacon  has  founded 
a very  ingenious  argument  for  the  fouls  immortality ; and,  in-» 
deed,  one  of  the  moft  important  purpofes  to  which  it  is  fub« 
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fervient,  is  to  elevate  the  mind  above  the  purfuits  of  our  pre- 
feat  condition,  and  to  direct  the  views  to  higher  objeds.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  rendered  fubfervient  alfo,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  to  the  improvement  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  by  the 
tendency  which  it  has  to  accelerate  the  progrefs  of  fociety. 

As  the  piftures  which  the  poet  prefents  to  us  are  never  (even 
in  works  of  pure  defcription)  faithful  copies  from  nature,  but  are 
always  meant  to  be  improvements  on  the  original  fhe  affords,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  they  muft  have  fome  effedf  in  refining  and 
exalting  our  tafte,  both  with  refpeft  to  material  beauty,  and  to  the 
objedls  of  our  purfuit  in  life.  It  has  been  aliedged,  that  the  works 
of  our  defcriptive  poets  have  contributed  to  diffufe  that  tafte  for 
pidurefque  beauty,  which  is  fo  prevalent  in  England,  and  to 
recal  the  public  admiration  from  the  fantaftic  decorations  of  art, 
to  the  more  powerful  and  permanent  charms  of  cultivated  na-* 
ture  ; and  it  is  certain,  that  the  firft  ardours  of  many  an  illuftri- 
ous  character  have  been  kindled  by  the  compofitioris  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  It  is  difficult  to  fay,  to  what  a degree,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  fociety,  the  rude  compofitions  of  the  bard  and  the 
minftfel  may  have  been  inftrumental  in  humanizing  the  minds 
of  favage  warriors,  and  in  accelerating  the  growth  of  cultivated 
manners.  Among  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Celtic  we  know 
that  this  order  of  men  was  held  in  very  peculiar  veneration ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  would  appear,  from  the  monuments  which 
remain  of  thefe  nations,  that  they  were  diftinguifhed  by  a deli- 
cacy in  the  paffion  of  love,  and  by  a humanity  and  generofity 
to  the  vanquifhed  in  war,  which  feldoin  appear  among  bar- 
barous tribes ; and  with  which  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  conceive 
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how  men  In  fuch  a ftate  of  foclety  could  have  been  infplred^ 
but  by  a feparate  clafs  of  individuals  in  the  community,  who 
devoted  themfelves  to  the  pacific  profeffion  of  poetry,  and  to 
the  cultivation  of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind,  which  anti^ 
cipates  the  courfe  of  human  affairs ; and  prefents,  in  prophetic 
vifion,  to  the  poet  and  the  philofopher,  the  bleflings  which  ac- 
company the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  refinement. 


Nor  mufi:  we  omit  to  mention  the  important  effects  of  Ima- 
gination in  multiplying  the  fources  of  innocent  enjoyment,  be- 
yond what  this  limited  fcene  affords.  Not  to  infift  on  the  nobler 
efforts  of  genius,  w^hich  have  rendered  this  part  of  our  confti- 
tutlon  fubfervient  to  moral  improvement ; how  much  has  the 
fphere  of  our  happinefs  been  extended  by  thofe  agreeable  fictions 
which  introduce  us  to  new  worlds,  and  make  us  acquainted  with 
new  orders  of  being  ! What  a fund  of  amufement,  through  life, 
is  prepared  for  one  who  reads,  in  his  childhood,  the  fables  of  an- 
cient Greece  ! They  dwell  habitually  on  the  memory,  and  are 
ready,  at  all  times,  to  fill  up  the  intervals  of  bufmefs,  or  of 
ferious  reflexion ; and  in  his  hours  of  rural  retirement  and 
leifure,  they  warm  his  mind  with  the  fire  of  antient  genius, 
and  animate  every  fcene  he  enters,  with  the  offspring  of  claf- 
fical  fancy. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  painting  future  fcenes  that  Ima- 
gination loves  to  indulge  herfelf,  and  her  prophetic  dreams  are 
almofl  always  favourable  to  happinefs.  By  an  erroneous  edu- 
cation, indeed,  it  is  poflible  to  render  this  faculty  an  inftrument 
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of  conftant  and  of  exquifite  dlftrefs ; but  in  fuch  cafes  (abftraft- 
ing  from  the  influence  of  a conftitutionai  melancholy)  the 
diftrefles  of  a gloomy  imagination  are  to  be  afcribed  not  to  na- 
ture, but  to  the  force  of  early  impreilions. 


CHAP. 

VII. 


The  common  bias  of  the  mind  undoubtedly  is,  (fuch  is  the 
benevolent  appointment  of  Providence,)  to  think  favourably  of 
the  future  ; to  overvalue  the  chances  of  pofTible  good,  and  to 
under-rate  the  rifles  of  poflTible  evil ; and  in  the  cafe  of  fome 
fortunate  individuals,  this  difpofition  remains  after  a thou- 
fand  difappointments.  To  what  this  bias  of  our  nature  is 
owing,  it  is  not  material  for  us  to  inquire : the'  fad:  is  certain, 
and  it  is  an  important  one  to  our  happinefs.  It  fupports  us 
under  the  real  diftreflfes  of  life,  and  cheers  and  animates  all 
our  labours : and  although  it  is  fometimes  apt  to  produce,  in 
a weak  and  indolent  mind,  thofe  deceitful  fuggeftions  of 
ambition  and  vanity,  which  lead  us  to  facrifice  the  duties 
and  the  comforts  of  the  prefent  moment,  to  romantic  hopes 
and  expedations ; yet  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  when  con- 
nected with  habits  of  adivity,  and  regulated  by  a foiid  judg- 
ment, to  have  a favourable  effed  on  the  charader,  by  in- 
fplring  that  ardour  and  enthufiafin  which  both  prompt  to 
great  enterprifes,  and  are  neceflliry  to  enfure  their  fucceft. 
When  fuch  a temper  is  united  (as  it  commonly  is)  with 
pleafmg  notions,  concerning  the  order  of  the  univerfe,  and  in 
particular  concerning  the  condition  and  the  profpeds  of  man, 
it  places  our  happinefs,  in  a great  meafure,  beyond  the  power 
of  fortune.  While  it  adds  a double  relifli  to  every  enjoyment, 
it  blunts  the  edge  of  all  cur  fufferings ; and  even  when  human 
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life  prefents  to  us  no  objeft  on  which  our  hopes  can  reft.  It  In- 
vites the  Imagination  beyond  the  dark  and  troubled  horizon 
which  terminates  all  our  earthly  profpedls,  to  -wander  uncon- 
fined In  the  regions  of  futurity.  A man  of  benevolence, 
whofe  mind  is  enlarged  by  phllofophy,  will  indulge  the  fame 
agreeable  anticipations  with  refpecft  to  foclety  ; will  view  all  the 
different  improvements  in  arts,  in  commerce,  and  In  the  fclences, 
a«  co-operating  to  promote  the  union,  the  happinefs,  and  the 
virtue  of  mankind;  and,  amidft  the  political  diforders  refulting 
from  the  prejudices  and  follies  of  his  own  times,  will  look  for- 
ward with  tranfport,  to  the  bleffings  w^hlch  are  referved  for  po- 
fterity  in  a more  enlightened  age. 
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NOTE  [A],  page  4. 

I AM  happy  in  being  able  to  confirm  this  do6lrine  by  the  authority 
of  Mr.Turgot  and  of  Mr.  Condorcet. 

Puifque  rexiftence  des  corps  n'eft  pour  nous  que  la  permanence 
d’etres  dont  les  proprietes  repondent  a un  certain  ordre  de  nos  fenfa- 
tlons^  il  en  refulte  qu’elle  n'a  rien  de  plus  certain  que  celle  d'autres 
etres  qui  fe  manifeftent  egalement  par  leurs  effets  fur  nous ; Sc  puif- 
que  nos  obfervations  fur  nos  propres  facultes,  confirmees  par  celles 
que  nous  faifons  fur  les  etres  penfants  qui  animent  aufii  des  corps, 
ne  nous  montrent  aucune  analogic  entre  Tetre  qui  fent  ou  qui  penfe 
Sc  Tetre  qui  nous  offre  le  phenomene  de  Tetendue  ou  de  Timpene- 
trabilite,  11  n'y  a aucune  raifon  de  croirc  ces  etres  de  la  meme  nature. 
Ainfi  la  fpiritualite  de  Fame  n’efl:  pas  une  opinion  qui  ait  befoin  de 
preuves,  mais  le  refultat  fimple  & natural  d'une  analyfe  exadle  dc 
nos  idees,  Sc  de  nos  facultes.” 

Fie  de  M.  Turgot,  far  M,  Condorcet. 
Des  Cartes  was  the  firfl:  philofopher  who  ftated,  in  a clear  and  fatif- 
fa6lory  manner,  the  dlftindion  between  mind  and  matter,  and  who 
pointed  out  the  proper  plan  for  ftudying  the  intelledual  phenomena. 
It  is  chiefly  in  confequence  of  his  precife  ideas  with  refped  to  this 
diftindion,  that  we  may  remark,  in  all  his  metaphyfical  writings,  a 
perfpicuity  which  is  not  obfervable  in  thofe  of  any  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
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Dr.  Reid  has  remarked,  that  although  Des  Cartes  infers  the  exiftencc 
of  mind,  from  the  operations  of  which  we  are  confcious,  yet  he  could 
not  reconcile  himfelf  to  the  notion  of  an  unknown  fubftance,  or  fub- 
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ftratum,  to  which  thefe  operations  belonged.  And  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count, he  conjedures,  that  he  made  the  cfience  of  the  foul  to  confift 
in  thought;  as,  for  a fimilar  reafon,  he  had  made  the  eflence  of  matter 
to  confift  in  extenfion.  But  I am  afraid,  that  this  fuppofition  is  not 
perfedly  reconcileable  with  Des  Cartes'  writings ; for  he  repeatedly 
Ipeaks  with  the  utmoft  confidence  of  the  exiilence  of  fubftances  of 
which  we  have  only  a relative  idea;  and,  even  in  attempting  to  fhew 
that  thought  is  the  eflential  attribute  of  mind,  and  extenfion  of  matter, 
he  confiders  them  as  nothing  more  than  attributes  or  qualities  belong- 
ing to  thefe  fubftances. 

» I 

Per  fubftantiam  nihil  aliud  intelligere  poftlimus,  quam  rem  qu?e 
ita  exiftit,  ut  nulla  alia  re  indigeat  ad  exiflendum.  Et  quidem  fub- 
ftantia  qu^  nulla  plane  re  indigeat,  unica  tantum  poteft  intelligi, 
‘‘  nempe  Deus.  Alias  vero  gmnes,  non  nifi  ope  concurfus  Dei  exiftere 
pofle  percipimus.  Atque  ideo  nomen  fubftanti^  non  convenit  Deo 
et  illis  univoce  ut  dici  folet  in  fcholis ; hoc  eft,  nulla  ejus  nominis 
fignificatio,  poteft  diftinde  intelligi,  quse  Deo,  et  creaturis  fit  com- 
munis. 

Poftlint  autem  fubftantia  corporea,  et  mens,  five  fubftantia  cogi- 
tans,  creata,  fub  hoc  communi  conceptu  intelligi ; quod  fint  res, 
quae  folo  Dei  concurfu  agent  ad  exiftendum.  Verumtamen  non  poteft 
fubftantia  primum  animadverti  ex  hoc  folo,  quod  fit  res  exiftens, 
quia  hoc  folum  per  fe  nos  non  afficit : fed  facile  ipfam  agnofeimus  ex 
quolibet  ejus  attributo,  per  communem  illam  notionem,  quod  nihili 
nulla  funt  attributa,  null^evae  proprietates  aut  qualitates.  Ex  hoc 
enim,  quod  aliquod  attributum  adefte  percipiamus,  concludimus 
‘‘  aliquam  rem  exiftentem,  five  fubftantiam  cui  illud  tribui  pofiit,  ne- 
ceflario  etiam  adelTe. 
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Ec  quidem  ex  quolibet  attribute  fubftantia  cognofeitur : fed  una 
tamen  eft  cujufque  fubftantlae  prsecipua  proprietas^  quae  ipfius  na- 
turam  eftentiamqiie  conftituit,  et  ad  quam  aliae  omnes  referuntur. 
Nempe  extenfio  in  longum,  latum  et  profundum  fubftantia  corpo- 
rese  naturam  conftituit  j et  cogitatio  conftituit  naturam  fubftantiae 
cogitantis/'  Princip,  Philo/oph,  pars  i.  cap.  51,  52,  53. 

In  ftating  the  relative  notions  which  we  have  of  mind  and  of  body,  I 
have  avoided  the  ufe  of  the  word  Jubftancey  as  I am  unwilling  to  furnifb 
the  ftighteft  occafion  for  controverfy  j and  have  contented  myfelf  with 
defining  mind  to  be  that  which  feels,  thinks,  wills,  hopes,  fears,  de- 
fires,  &c.  That  my  confeioufnefs  of  thefe  and  other  operations  is 
neceftarily  accompanied  with  a convidlion  of  my  own  exiftence,  and 
with  a conviction  that  all  of  them  belong-  to  one  and  the  fame  being:, 
is  not  an  hypothcfis,  but  a fadt ; of  which  it  is  no  more  poflible  for 
me  to  doubt,  than  of  the  reality  of  my  own  fenfations  or  volitions. 


NOTE  [B],  page  68. 

j^ocTOR  Reid  remarks,  that  Des  Cartes  rejedted  a part  only  of 
the  antient  theory  of  perception,  and  adopted  the  other  part. 
That  theory,”  fays  he,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  the  firft, 
that  images,  fpecies,  or  forms  of  external  objedls,  come  from  the 
objedl,  and  enter  by  the  avenues  of  the  fenfes  to  the  mind:  the  fe- 
cond  part  is,  that  the  external  objedl  itfelf  is  not  perceived,  but 
only  the  fpecies  or  image  of  it  in  the  mind.  The  firft  part,  Des 
Cartes  and  his  followers  rejedled  and  refuted  by  folid  arguments; 
but  the  fecond  part,  neither  he  nor  his  followers  have  thought  of 
calling  in  queftion ; being  perfuaded  that  it  is  only  a reprefentative 
image  in  the  mind  of  the  external  objedt  that  we  perceive,  and  not 
the  objedl  itfelf.  And  this  image,  which  the  peripatetics  called  a 
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fpecies,  he  calls  an  idea,  changing  the  name  only,  while  he  admits 
the  thing.’' 

The  account  which  this  paffage  contains  of  Des  Cartes’  dodrine 
concerning  perception,  is,  I believe,  agreeable  to  his  prevailing  opinion, 
as  it  may  be  colletfled  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  writings ; and  the 
dbfervation  with'  which  it  concludes  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  follow^ers  ever  called  in  quellion  the  exiftence  of  ideas, 
as  the  immediate  obje6h  of  our  perception.  With  refpedl:,  however, 
to  the  firfl:  part  of  the  antient  theory,  as  here  Rated,  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark,  that  Des  Cartes,  although  evidently  by  no  means  fatished 
with  it,  fometimes  exprefies  himfelf  as  if  he  rather  doubted  of  it,  than 
exprefsly  denied  it ; and  at  other  times,  when  prelTed  with  obje6lions 
to  his  own  particular  fyftem,  he  admits,  at  lead  in  part,  the  truth  of 
it.  The  following  paffage  is  one  of  the  moft  explicit  I recolledl,  in 
oppofition  to  the  antient  dodlrine. 

Obfervandum  prseterea,  animam,  nullis  imaginibus  ab  objedis  ad 
cerebrum  miffis  egere  ut  fentiat,  (contra  quam  communiter  philo- 
fophi  noftri  ftatuunt,)  aut  ad  minimum,  longe  aliter  illarum  ima- 
ginum  naturam  concipiendam  effe  quam  vulgo  fit.  Quum  enim 
circa  eas  nil  confiderent,  prater  fimilitudinem  earum  cum  objedis 
“ qusc  repraefentant,  non  pofiTunt  explicate,  qua  ratione  ab  objedis 
formari  queant,  et  recipi  ab  organis  fenfuum  exteriorum,  et  demum 
nervis  ad  cerebrum  tranfvehi.  Nec  alia  caufa  imagines  iftas  fingere 
eos  impulit,  nifi  quod  viderent  mentem  noftram  efiicaciter  pidura 
excitari  ad  apprehendendum  objedum  illud,  quod  exhibet : ex  hoc 
enim  judicarunt,  illam  eodem  modo  excitandam,  ad  apprehendenda 
ea  quse  fenfus  movent,  per  exiguas  quafdam  imagines,  in  capite 
noftro  delineatas.  Sed  nobis  contra  eft  advertendum,  multa  praster 
imagines  efife,  qua;  cogitationes  excitant,  ut  exempli  gratia,  verba 
et  figna,  nullo  modo  fimilia  iis  quse  fignificant.” 

Dioptric,  cap.  4.  § 6. 

In 
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In  his  third  meditation  (which  contains  his  celebrated  argument  for 
the  exiilence  of  a Deity)  the  following  paflTage  occurs. 

Sed  hie  priecipue  dc  iis  eft  quaerendum  quas  tanquam  a rebus 
extra  me  exiftentibus  defumptas  confidero^  qusnam  me  moveat 
“ ratio  ut  ilias  iftis  rebus  fimiles  efte  exiftimem  ; nempe  ita  videor 
dodlus  a natura,  et  prastcra  experior  illas  non  a ^mea  voluntate 
nec  proinde  a me  ipfo  pendere,  faepe  enirn  vel  invito  obfervantur, 
ut  jam;,  five  veliin  five  nolim,  fentio  calorem,  et  ideo  puto  fen- 
fum  ilium,  five  ideam  coloris  a re  a me  diveiTa>  nempe  ab  ignis^ 
cui  aiTideo,  calore  mihi  advenire,  nihilque  magis  obvium  eft,  quam 
ut  judicem  iftam  rem  fuam  fimilitudinem  potius,  quam  aliud  quid 
in  me  immitterc ; qus  rationes  an  fatis  firmse  fint,  jam  videbo. 
Curn  hie  dico  me  ita  dodlum  efte  a natura,  intclligo  tantum 
fpontaneo  quodam  impetu  me  ferri  ad  hoc  credendum,  non  lu- 
mine  aliquo  naturali  mihi  oftendl  eftfe  verum,  qu2e  duo  multum 
diferepant,  nam  quaecumque  lumine  naturali  mihi  oftenduntur^ 
(ut  quod  ex  eo  quod  dubitem  fequatur  me  eftfe,  et  fimilia,) 
nullo  modo  dubia  elTe  poftunt,  quia  nulla  alia  facultas  efte  poteft, 
cui  ^que  fidam  ac  lumini  ifti,  quseque  ilia  non  vera  poffit  do- 
cere;  fed  quantum  ad  impetus  naturales,  jam  fiepe  olim  judicavi 
me  ab  illis  in  deteriorem  partem  fuiftfe  impulfum  cum  de  bono 
eligendo  ageretur,  nec  video  cur  iifdem  in  ulla  alia  re  magis  fidam. 
Deinde  quamvis  ideas  ill^  a voluntate  mea  non  pendeant,  non  ideo 
conftat  ipfas  a rebus  extra  me  pofitis  neceffario  procedere ; ut  enim 
impetus  illi,  de  quibus  mox  loquebar,  quamvis  in  me  fint,  a 
voluntate  tamen  mea  diverfi  eftfe  videntur,  ita  forte  etiam  aliqua 
alia  eft  in  me  facultas  nondum  mihi  fatis  cognita  iftarum  idearum 
effedrix,  ut  hadenus  femper  vifum  eft  illas,  dum  fomnio,  abfque 
ulla  rerum  externarum  ope  in  me  formari ; ac  denique  quamvis 
a rebus  a me  diverfis  procederent,  non  inde  fequitur  illas  rebus 
iftis  fimiles  efte  debere  ; quinimo  in  mukis  faspe  magnum  diferimen 
videor  deprehendiftfe ; fie,  exempli  caufa,  duas  diverfas  fobs  ideas 
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apud  me  invenio,  unam  tanquam  a fenfibiis  hauftam,  et  quae 
maxime  inter  illas  quas  adventitias  exiftimo  eft  recenfcnda,  per 
quam  inihi  valde  parvus  apparet  ; aliam  vero  ex  rationibus  aftrono- 
miae  defumptairij  hoc  eft  ex  notionibus  quibufdam  mihi  innatis 
elicitam  vel  quocumque  alio  modo  a me  fadanrij  per  quam  ali- 
quoties  major  quam  terra  exhibetur  ; utraque  profe61:o  fimilis  eidem 
Ibli  extra  me  exiftenti  efte  non  poteft,  et  ratio  perfuadet  illam  ei 
maxime  efie  diftimilem,  quse  quam  proxime  ab  ipfo  videtur 
emanafle.  omnia  fatis  demonftrant  me  non  hadtenus  ex 

certo  judicio,  Ted  tantum  ex  casco  aliquo  impulfu  credidifte  res 
quafdam  a me  diverfas  exiftere,  quas  ideas  five  imagines  fuas  per 
organa  fenTuum,  vel  quolibet  alio  padlo  mihi  immittant.'' 

Among  other  animadverfions  upon  this  meditation  fent  to  ^Des 
Cartes  by  one  of  his  correfpondents,  it  is  objedled  ; — Videris  vertere 
in  dubium  non  tantum  utrum  ideas  aliquo  procedant  ex  rebus  ex- 
ternis,  fed  etiam  utrum  ominino  fint  externre  res  aliquas.’'  To 
which  Des  Cartes  anfwers  : Notandum  eft,  me  non  affirmaffe 

ideas  rerum  materialium  ex  mente  deduci,  ut  non  fatis  bona  fide 
hie  fingis  ; exprefte  enim  poftea  oftendi  ipfas  a corporibus  fepe 
advenire,  ac  per  hoc  corporum  exiftentiam  probari.” 

Fide  Ohjedf tones  in  Meditationes  Renati  Des  Cartes^  cum  ejiij- 
dem  ad  illas  Rejponfionibus, 

NOTE  [ C ],  page  71. 

J N confequence  of  the  inferences  which  Mr.  Hume  has  deduced 
from  this  dodrine  concerning  caufe  and  effed,  fome  later  authors 
have  been  led  to  difpute  its  truth ; not  perceiving  that  the  fallacy 
of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume’s  fyftem  does  not  confift  in  his  premifes,  but 
in  the  conclufion  which  he  draws  from  them. 

That  the  objed  of  the  phyfical  inquirer  is  not  to  trace  neceftary 
connexions,  or  to  afeertain  the  efficient  caufes  of  phenomena,  is  a 
principle  which  has  been  frequently  aferib^d  to  Mr.  Hume  as  its  author, 

both 
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both  by  his  followers  and  by  his  opponents ; but  it  is,  in  fa6t,  of  a 
much  earlier  date,  and  has  been  maintained  by  many  of  the  mofl 
enlightened,  and  the  lead  fceptical  of  our  modern  philofophers : nor 
do  I know  that  it  was  ever  fufpedled  to  have  a dangerous  tendency, 
till  the  publication  of  Mr.  Hume’s  writings.  If  we  except”  (fays 
Dr.  B arrow)  the  mutual  caufality  and  dependence  of  the  terms  of 
a mathematical  demonftration,  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  other 
caufality  in  the  nature  of  things,  wherein  a neceffary  confequence 
can  be  founded.  Logicians  do  indeed  boaft  of  I do  not  know 
what  kind  of  demonftrations  from  external  caufes  either  efficient  or 
‘‘  final,  but  without  being  able  to  fhew  one  genuine  example  of  any 
Inch  j nay,  1 imagine  it  is  impoffible  for  them  fo  to  do.  For 
there  can  be  no  fuch  connexion  of  an  external  efficient  caufe  with 
its  effedc,”  (at  leaft  none  fuch  can  be  underftood  by  us,)  through 
which,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  the  effe6l  is  neceffiarily  fuppofed  by  the  fup- 
pofition  of  the  efficient  caufe,  or  any  determinate  caufe  by  the  fup- 
pofition  of  the  effedl.”  He  adds  afterwards,  Therefore  there 
can  be  no  argumentation  from  an  efficient  caufe  to  the  effedl,  or 
‘‘  from  an  effed:  to  the  caufe  which  is  lawfully  neceffary.” 

Mathematical  Lectures  read  at  Cambridge, 

Dr.  Butler  toe,  in  his  difeourfe  on  the  ignorance  of  man,  has  re- 
marked, that  it  is  in  ge'neral  no  more  than  effeds  that  the  moff 
knowing  are  acquainted  with  ; for  as  to  caufes  they  are  as  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  the  moil  ignorant.”  ‘‘  What  are  the  laws,”  (he 
continues,)  by  which  matter  ads  on  matter,  but  certain  effeds, 
v/hich  fome,  having  obferved  to  be  frequently  repeated,  have  re- 
duced  to  general  rules  ?”  Butler’j  Sermons, 

The  laws  of  attradion  and  repulfion”  (fays  Dr.  Berkeley) are  to 
be  regarded  as  laws  of  motion,  and  thefe  only  as  rules  or  methods 
obferved  in  the  produdions  of  natural  effeds,  the  efficient  and  final 
“ caufes  whereof  are  not  of  mechanical  confideration.  Certainly,  if  the 
explaining  a phenomenon  be  to  aflign  its  proper  efficient  and  final 
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caufe,  it  fhould  feem  the  mechanical  philofophcrs  never  ex- 
plained  any  thing  ; their  province  being  only  to  difcover  the  laws 
of  nature  ; that  is,  the  general  rules  and  methods  of  motion  ; and  to 
account  for  particular  phenomena,  by  reducing  them  under,  or  fhew- 
ing  their  conformity  to  fuch  general  rules.*’  Siris:  or 

Philojo'phical  Inquiries  concerning  the  Virtues  of  Par  Water ^ p.  io8. 

The  words  attraction  and  repulfion  may,  in  compliance  with 
cuftom,  be  ufed  where,  accurately  fpeaking,  motion  alone  is  meant.” 

Ibid,  p.  1 14. 

Attraction  cannot  produce,  and  in  that  fenfe  account,  for  the  phe- 
nomena ; being  itfelf  one  of  the  phenomena  produced  and  to  be 
accounted  for.”  Ib,  p.  115. 

There  is  a certain  analogy,  conftancy,  and  uniformity  in  the 
phenomena  or  appearances  of  nature,  which  are  a foundation  for  ge- 
neral  rules : and  thefc  are  a grammar  for  the  underftanding  of  na- 
ture,  or  that  feries  of  efFeCts  in  the  vifible  world,  whereby  we 
are  enabled  to  forefee  what  will  come  to  pafs  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things.  Plotinus  obferves,  in  his  third  Ennead,  that  the 
art  of  prefaging,  is  in  fome  fort  the  reading  of  natural  letters  de- 
noting  order,  and  that  fo  far  forth  as  analogy  obtains  in  the  uni- 
verfe,  there  may  be  vaticination.  And  in  reality,  he  that  foretells 
the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  effeCls  of  medicines,  or  the 
refult  of  chemical  or  mechanical  experiments,  may  be  faid  to  do 
it  by  natural  vaticination.”  Ib.p.  120,  121. 

Inftruments,  occafions,  and  figns,  occur  in,  or  rather  make  up, 
the  whole  vifible  courfe  of  nature.”  Ih.  p.  123. 

The  following  very  remarkable  palTage  from  Mr.  L.ocke  fhews 
clearly,  that  this  emdnent  philofopher  confidered  the  connexion  be- 
tween impulfe  and  motion,  as  a conjunCiion  which  we  learn  from  ex- 
perience only,  and  not  as  a confequence  deducible  froni  the  confi- 
deration  of  impulfe,  by  any  reafoning  a priori.  The  palTage  is  the 
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more  curious,  that  it  is  this  particular  application  of  Mr.  Hume’s 
dod-rine,  that  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  furnifh  the  Rrongeft 
objedion  againft  it. 

,A nether  idea  we  have  of  body,  is  the  pov/er  of  communicating 
motion  by  impulfe  j and  of  our  fouls,  the  power  of  exciting  mo- 
tion  by  thought.  Thefe  ideas,  the  one  of  body,  the  other  of 
our  minds,  every  day’s  experience  clearly  furniOies  us  with  : but  if 
here  again  we  inquire  how  this  is  done,  we  are  equally  in  the 
dark.  For  in  the  communication  of  motion  by  impulfe,  wherein 
as  much  motion  is  lofc  to  one  body,  as  is  got  to  the  other, 
which  is  the  ordinarieft  cafe,  we  can  have  no  other  conception, 
but  of  the  palling  ot  motion  out  of  the  one  into  another ; 
which  I think  is  as  obfeure  and  inconceivable,  as  how  our  minds 
move  or  flop  our  bodies  by  thought,  which  we  every  moment  find 
‘‘  they  do.” 

communication  of  motion  by  thought,  which  we 

aferibe  to  fpirit,  is  as  evident  as  that  of  impulfe  which  we  aferibe 
to  body.  Conftant  experience  makes  us  fenfible  of  both  of  thefe, 
though  our  narrow  underflandings  can  comprehend  neither.” 

‘‘  To  conclude,  fenfation  convinces  us,  that  there  are 

folld  extended  fubRances ; and  refledion,  that  there  arc  thinking 
ones : experience  affures  us  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  beings ; and 
that  the  one  hath  a power  to  move  .body  by  impulfe,  and  the 

other  by  thought. If  we  would  inquire  farther  into  their  na- 

cure,  caufes,  and  manner,  we  perceive  not  the  nature  of  extenfion 
clearer  than  we  do  ^of  thinking.  If  we  would  explain  them  any 
farther,  one  is  as  eafy  as  the  other;  and  there  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty  to  conceive,  how  a fubftance  w^e  know  not,  fnould  by  thought 
fet  body  into  motion,  than  how  a fubftance  we  know  not,  fliould  by* 
impulfe  fet  body  into  motion.” 

Lock^,  book  ii.  chap,  23.  § 28,  29. 
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It  IS  not  indeed  very  eafy  to  reconcile  the  foregoing  obfervatlon^, 
which  are,  in  every  refpcdb,  worthy  of  the  fagacity  of  this  exceller/t 
philofopher,  with  the  paflage  quoted  from  him  in  page  8 i of  this  work. 

' Some  of  Mr.  Flume's  reafonings  concerning  the  nature  of  the  con- 

nexions among  phyfical  events,  coincide  perfedlly  with  thofe  of 
Malebranche  on  the  fame  fubjedl ; but  they  were  employed  by  this 
laft  writer  to  fupport  a very  different  conclufion. 

At  a ftill  earlier  period,  Hobbes  exprefTed.  himfelf  with  refpedt 
to  phyfical  connexions,  in  terms  fo  nearly  approaching  to  Mr.  Hume's, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  fuppofe  that  they  did  not  fugged  to  him  the 
language  which  he  has  employed  on  that  fubjedl.  What  we  call 
experience,"  (he  remarks,)  is  nothing  elfe  but  remembrance  of 
what  antecedents  have  been  followed  by  what  confequents." — 
No  man,"  (he  continues,)  can  have  in  his  mind  a conception  of  the 
future;  for  the  future  is  not  yet;  but  of  our  conceptions  of  the 
pad  we  make  a future,  or  rather  call  pad,  future  relatively.  T hus 
after  a man  hath  been  accudomed  to  fee  like  antecedents  fol- 
lowed  by  like  confequents,  whenfoever  he^feeth  the  like  come  to 
pafs  to  any  thing  he  had  feen  before,  he  looks  there  ffiould  follow  it 
the  fame  that  followed  then. — When  a man  hath  fo  often  obferved 
like  antecedents  to  be  followed  by  like  confequents,  that  when- 
foever  he  leech  the  antecedent,  he  looketh  again  for  the  con- 
fequent,  or  when  he  feeth  the  confequent,  maketh  account  there  hath 
been  the  like  antecedent,  then  he  callech  both  the  antecedent  and  the 
confequent  figns  of  one  another."'  Hoeb^es'  Tripos, 

I am  doubtful  whether  I ffiould  not  add  to  thefe  authorities, 

' that  of  Lord  Bacon,  who,  although  he  has  no  where  formally 

dated  the  do6lrine  now  under  confideration,  has  plainly  taken  it  for 
granted  in  all  his  reafonings  on  the  method  of  profecuting  philolb- 
phical  inquiries  ; for  if  we  could  perceive  in  any  indance  the  manner 
in  which  a caufe  produces  its  effed,  we  ffiould  be  able  to  deduce  the 
effect  from  its  caufe  by  reafoning  a priori  \ the  impoffibility  of  which 

he 
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he  every  where  fcronslv  inculcates.  Homo  naturae  minifl-cr  et  in- 
terpres  tantum  facit  et  intelligic  quantum  de  nacur^E  ordine  re  vel 
mente  obfervaverlt ; nec  amplius  fcit  autpoteft.”  I acknowledge, 
at  the  fame  time,  that,  from  the  general  fcope  of  lord  Bacon’s 
writings,  as  well  as  from  fome  particular  expreffions  in  them  with 
regard  to  caufes,  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  metaphyfical  notions 
on  the  fubjedl  were  not  very  accurate,  and  that  he  was  led  to  perceive 
the  neceffity  of  recurring  to  obfervation  and  experiment  in  natural  phi- 
Jofophy,  not  from  a fpeculative  confideration  of  our  ignorance  con- 
cerning necefhiry  connexions,  but  from  a conviclion,  founded  on  a re- 
view of  the  hiftory  of  fciencc,  of  the  infufficiency  of  thofe  methods 
of  inquiry  which  his  predeceffors  had  purfued.  The  notion  which  the 
ancients  had  formed  of  the  objebl  of  philofophy,  (which  they  conceived 
to  be  the  inveftigation  of  efficient  caufes,)  was  the  principal  circum- 
ftance  v/hich  miQed  them  in  their  refearches ; and  the  erroneous  opinions 
of  Des  Cartes  on  the  fame  fubjedl:,  fruftrated  all  the  efforts  of  his  great 
and  inventive  genius,  in  the  ftudy  of  phyfics.  Perfpicuum  eft,” 
(fays  he,  in  one  paffage,)  optimam  philofophandi  viam  nos  fequutu- 
ros,  fi  ex  ipfius  Dei  cognitione  rerum  ab  eo  creatarum  cognitionem 
deducere  conemur,  ut  ita  fcientiam  perfebliffimamquie  eft  effecftuum 
per  caufas  acquiramus 

The  ftrong  prejudice  which  has  been  entertained  of  late  againft  Mr. 
Hume’s  dobtrine  concerning  the  connexion  among  phyfical  events,  in 
confcquence  of  the  dangerous  conclufions  to  which  it  has  erroneoufly 
been  ftippofed  to  lead,  will,  I hope,  be  a fufficient  apology  for  multi- 
plying fo  many  authorities  in  fupport  of  it. 

I 

NOTE  [D],  page  74. 

* 

^^HIS  language  has  even  been  adopted  by  philofophers,  and  by 
atheifts  as  well  as  theifts.  The  latter  have  reprefented  natural 
events  as  parts  of  a great  chain,  the  higheft  link  of  which  is  fupported 

* There  is,  I believe,  reafon  to  doubt  if  Des  Cartes  had  ever  read  the  works  of  Bacon. 
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by  the  Deity.  The  former  have  pretended,  that  there  is  no  abfurdity 

in  fuppofing  the  number  of  links  to  be  infinice.  Mr.  Hume  had  the 

merit  of  fhevving  clearly  to  philofophers,  that  our  common  language, 

with  refpecl  to  caufe  and  effebl,  is  merely  analogical  j and  that  if  there 

be  any  links  among  phyfical  events,  they  muft  for  ever  remain  invifible 

<% 

to  us.  If  this  part  of  his  fyftem  be  admitted;  and  if,  at  the  fame  time, 
we  admit  the  authority  of  that  principle  of  the  mind,  which  leads 
us  to  refer  every  change  to ja^effiqient  caufe;  Mr.  Hume’s  doblrine 
feems  to  be  more  favourable  to  theifm,  than  even  the  common  notions 
upon  this  fubjebl ; as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view,  not  only  as 
the  firil,  but  as  the  conftantly  operating  efficient  caufe  in  nature,  (either 
immediately,  or  by  means  of  fome  intelligent  inftruments,)  and  as 
the  great  connecting  principle  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which 
we  obferve.  This,  accordingly,  was  the  conclufion  which  Malebranche 
^deduced  from  premifes  very  nearly  the  fame  with  Mr.  Hume’s. 

4. 

NOTE  [E],  page  119. 

TiyTR.  Locke,  in  his  Eflay  on  Human  Underftanding,  has  taken 
^ notice  of  the  quicknefs  with  which  the  operations  of  the  mind 
are  carried  on,  and  has  referred  to  the  acquired  perceptions  of  fight,  as 
a proof  of  it.  The  fame  Author  has  been  ftruck  with  the  connexion 
between  this  clafs  of  fabls  and  our  habitual  adlions ; but  he  does  not 
(late  the  quefiion,  whether  fuch  a6lions  are  voluntary  or  not.  I think 
it  probable,  from  his  mode  of  expreffion,  that  his  opinion  on  the 
fubjebl  was  the  fame  with  mine.  The  following  quotation  contains  all 
the  remarks  I recollebt  in  his  writings,  that  have  any  connexion  with 
the  dodrines  of  the  prefent  chapter  ; 

We  are  farther  to  confider,  concerning  perception,  that  the  ideas 
we  receive  by  fenfation  are  often,  in  grown  people,  altered  by  the 
“ judgment,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it.  When  we  fet  before  our 
eyes  a round  globe,  of  any  uniform  colour,  e.  g,  gold,  alabafter,  or 
**  jet,  it  is  certain  that  the  idea  thereby  imprinted  in  our  mind  is 
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of  a fiat  circle,  variovifly  fhadowed,  with  feveral  degrees  of  light  and 
brightnefs  corning  to  our  eyes.  But  we^  having  by  ufe  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  perceive  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  bodies  are 
wont  to  make  inns,  and  what  alterations  are  made  in  the  reflexions  of 
light  by  the  difference  of  the  fenfible  figure  of  bodies ; the  judgment 
prefently,  by  a habitual  cuftom,  alters  the  appearances  into  their 
caufes  j fo  that,  from  that  which  truly  is  variety  of  fliadow  or  colour, 
colle61:ing  the  figure,  it  makes  it  pafs  for  a mark  of  figure,  and 
frames  to  itfelf  the  perception  of  a convex  figure,  and  an  uniform 
colours  when  the  idea  we  receive  from  thence  is  only  a plane  vari-' 
oufly  coloured  s as  is  evident  in  painting.’'  Chap.  ix.  §8. 

But  this  is  not,  I think,  ufually  in  any  of  our  ideas  but  thofe 
received  by  fights  becaufe  fight,  the  mofi:  comprehenfive  of  all  our 
fenfes,  conveying  to  our  minds  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  which 
are  peculiar  only  to  that  fenfe,  and  alfo  the  far  different  ideas  of  fpace, 
figure,  and  motion,  the  feveral  varieties  whereof  change  the  appear- 
ances  of  its  proper  objedt,  viz.  light  and  colours,  we  bring  ourfelves 
by  ufe  to  judge  of  the  one  by  the  other.  This,  in  many  cafes,  by 
a fettled  habit  in  things  whereof  we  have  frequent  experience,  is 
performed  fo  confbantly,  and  fo  quick,  that  we  take  that  for  the 
perception  of  our  fenfation,  which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judg- 
ments  fo  that  one,  viz.  that  of  fenfation,  ferves  only  to  excite  the 
other,  and  is  fcarce  taken  any  notice  of  itfelf s as  a man  v^/ho  reads 
or  hears  with  attention  and  underftanding,  takes  little  notice  of  the 
charadlers  or  founds,  but  of  the  ideas  that  are  excited  in  him  by 
them. 

Nor  need  we  wonder  that  this  is  done  with  fo  little  notice,  if  we 
confider  how  very  quick  the  adlions  of  the  mind  are  performed  s for 
as  itfelf  is  thought  to  take  up  no  fpace,  to  have  no  extenfion,  fo  its 
adtions  feem  to  require  no  time,  but  many  of  them  feem  to  be 
crowded  into  an  inftant.  I fpeak  this  in  comparifon  to  the  adlions 
of  the  body.  Any  one  may  eafily  obferve  this  in  his  own  thoughts, 
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who  will  take  the  pains  to  rcflefl  on  them.  How,  as  it  were  in  an 
inllant,  do  our  minds,  with  one  glance,  fee  all  parts  of  a demon- 
y ilration,  which  n^ay  very  well  be  called  a long  one,  if  we  confider 

the  time  it  wdll  req^uire  to  put  it  into  words,  and  feep  by  ftep  fliew 

‘‘  it  to  another  ? Secondly,  wc  fnall  not  be  much  furprifed  that 
this  is  done  in  us  with  fo  little  notice,  if  we  confider  how  the  facility 
‘‘  which  we  get  of  doing  things  by  a cuRom  of  doing,  makes  them 

often  pafs  in  us  without  our  notice.  Habits,  efpecially  fuch  as  are 

begun  very  early,  come  at  lafl:  to  produce  adlions  in  us,  wRiich  often 
efcape  our  obfervation.  How  frequently  do  we  in  a day  cover  our 
eyes  with  our  eye-lids,  w'iihout  perceiving  that  we  are  at  all  in  the 
dark?  Men  that  by  cullom  have  got  the  ufe  of  a bye- word,  do 
almofl:  in  every  fentence  pronounce  founds,  which,  though  taken 
notice  of  by  others,  they  themfelves  neither  hear  nor  obfervej  and, 
therefore,  it  is  not  fo  ftrange  that  our  mind  fhould  often  change  the 
idea  of  its  fcnlation  into  that  of  its  judgment,  and  make  one  ferve 
only  to  excite  the  other,  without  our  taking  notice  of  it,'' 

Ibid.  § 9,  10. 

The  habit  mentioned  by  Locke,  in  this  paragraph,  of  occafionally 
winking  with  the  eye- lids,  (which  is  not  accompanied  with  any  memory 
of  our  being,  in  every  fuch  inftance,  in  a momentary  Rate  of  total 
darknefs,)  defer ves  to  be  added  to  the  cafes  already  mentioned,  to 
fhew  the  dependence  of  memory  upon  attention. 

' . N O T E [F],  page  165. 

ic  pLATONI  quid  idea  fit,  peculiari  tradlatione  prolixe  ex- 

cuOimus  qu^E  confuli  ab  iis  debet,  qui  accurate  totam 
rei  feriem  pernofeere  cupiunt.  Nos  pro  prrefentis  inflicuti  modo 

* Brucker  here  alludes  to  his  work,  intitled,  Uijicrla  Fhilofophica  de  Ideis  ; which  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing. 
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paucis  notamus,  Platoni  ideam  non  efTe  illann,  quas  ex  contempla- 
tlone  obje6lorum  fingulariiim  exfurglt  notionem  univerfalem  reique 
alicujus  generalem  conceptunn,  quern  recentiores  ideain  vocant,  ille 
sJ'n  vocavit  et  ab  idea  difbinxit.  Sed  ide^  funt  illi  effentialia  rerum 
omnium  fingularium  exemplaria,  ccvroii(ria,  gaudentia,  ad  quorum 
naturam  indolemque  res  fingulares  formats  funt,  et  qute  illis  verarn 
‘‘  certamque  arque  ftabilem  elfentiam  largiuntur.  Has  ideas  ex  divina 
mente  oriri,  inque  ea  radicari,  fua  autem  propria  fubftantia  gaudere, 
et  efle  aurw?  y.oci  ourco;  oj/ra  ftatiiit,  et  circa  earum  cognirionem  verfari 
intelledlum  humanum,  in  his  rerum  elTentiis  feparatim  et  extra  ma- 
teriam  exiftentibus  cognofcendis  cardinem  verti  totius  philofophiae 
alTeruit.  Ridiculum  id  vifum  Ariiloteli,  dari'  extra  materiam  ejuf- 
modi  eflentias  univerfales,  quibus  res  omnes  fingulares  elfentialiter 
modificarentur,  rato,  elfe  h^c  et  nugas  otiofi  ingeniF,  > 

Platonemque  fine  eaufa  rationeque  fufficienti  hiEC  fomnia  ex  fcholis 
Pythagoreorum,  quse  iftis  entibus  perfonabant,  recepilfe,  fuoque  in- 
tuliffe  fyftemati.  Cum  autem  negare  non  auderet,  effe  in  rebuS' 

‘‘  formas  eflentiales,  has  ideas,  five  formas,  qua  voce  Platonicum  no- 
men  exprimere  maluit,  materias  ab  aeterno  effe  impreiTas,  et  in  eo 
latere  affirmavit,  et  ita  demum  ex  rationibus  iftis  formifque  femina- 
libus,  materiam  effe  formatam  ftatuit.” 

' Bruck.  Hifi,  PhiL  iii.  p.  905. 

N O T E [G],  page  166. 

Stoics,  who  borrowed  many  of  their  dodlrines  from  the 
other  fchools  of  philofophy,  feem,  in  particular,  to  have  derived 
their  notions  on  this  fubjedt  from  fome  of  their  predeceffors.  Stilpo, 
who  was  of  the  Megaric  fedl,  is  faid  to  have  held  opinions  ap* 
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preaching  nearly  to  thofe  of  the  nominalifts. 
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Scilpo  iiniverfalia  plane  fuftulit.  Dlcebat  enim:  qui  homineni 
dicac  eum  neminem  dicere,  quod  non  hunc  vel  illunn  ea  vox  figni- 
ficer,  nec  huic  magis,  quam  akerl  conveniat. — — Scilicet  fupponebat 
Stilpo,  non  dari  hominem  in  abftraclo,  adeoque  has  fpecies  et  ge- 
nera  rerum  non  natura  exiftere;  cum  neque  in  hoc  neque  in  alio 
homine,  ille  homo  univerfalis  queat  oftendi.  Indudtione  itaque 
fadla,  cum  neque  hunc,  neque  ilium,  neque  alium  hominem  efie 
colligeret,  inferebat  nullum  effe  hominem,  ficque  ludendo  ambigua 
hominis  in  genere  five  abkrado,  uti  logic!  dicunt,  & in  individuo 
five  fingulari  confiderati  notione,  incautos  exagitabat.  Altiora 
timen  hie  latere’ putat  P.  Bayle,  et  non  in  folo  verborum  lufu  fub- 

ftitilfe  Stilponem,  fed  univeifalia  five  pr^dicabilia  negavilfe. 

Neque  prorfus  eft  diflimile,  fuiffe  Stilponem  inter  eos,  qui  univer- 
falia  praeter  nuda  nomina  nihil  elTe  dicerent,  quod  et  cynicos  fecilfe 
et  alios,  alibi  docuimus:  quorum  partes  poftea  fufeeperunt  Abaelardi 
fequaces  et  tota  nominalium  feda.'*  Brucker,  vot.  i,  p.  619. 

.NOTE  [H],  page  169. 

gECULO  XL  Rofcelinus  vel  Rucelinus  facerdos  et  philofophus 
Compendienfis,  ab  Ariftotele  feceffum  fecit,  et  in  Stoicorum 
cakra  ita  tranfiit,  ut  ftatueret,  univerfalia,  nec  ante  rem,  nec  in 
re  exiftere,  nec  ullam  habere  realem  exiftentiam,  fed  eife  nuda  no- 
mina  et  voces,  quibus  rerum  fingulariurn  genera  denotenturf  * 

Brucker,  Hift.  Phil.  vol.  iii.  p.  906. 

“ Dum  Porphyrins  prudenter  quasfhionem ; an  univerfalia  revera  ex- 
iltant,  omittendam  elfe  cenfet,  de  qua  inter  Platonicos  et  Stoicos 
mire  decertari  noverar,  occafionem  fuppeditavit  otiofo  Rofcelini  in- 
genio,  earn  novo  acumine  ingenii  aggrediendi  definiendique.’* 

Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  674. 

Rofcelinus ' was  a native  of  Brittany,  and  canon  of  Compiegne, 
He  is  much  celebrated,  even  by  his  adverfaries,  for  the  acutenefs  and 
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fubtiity  of  his  genius,  which  he  difplayed  both  in  fcholaftical  and  theo- 
logical controverfy.  He  was  condennned  for  Trkheifm  by  a council 
anfembled  at  Soiffons  in  the  year  1092.  (See  Mosheim’j  Eccleftaftical 
Hiftory,)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  taught  in  Paris,  or  that  he 
gave  public  LecTures ; but  he  had  the  honour  to  diredt  the  (Indies,  and 
to  form  the  philofophical  opinions  of  Abelard,  by  whofe  means  the 
innovations  he  had  introduced  into  Dialedlics  obtained  a very  wide 
and  rapid  circulation.  (Brucker,  vol.  iii.  p.  728.)  He  is  mentioned 
as  an  Englifhman  by  Mallet,  in  his  life  of  Bacon,  and  by  other 
Writers i a rniftake  into  which  they  have  fallen,  by  confounding  Britain 
with  Bretagne.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  particulars  of  his  life. 
Primum  nominalium  aiunt  fuilTe,”  fays  Leibnitz  ; nejcio  quern  Ru- 
celinum  Britoncm.’^  See  his  Dijfertation  de  Stylo  Philofophico 
IMarii  Nizolii, 

The  opinion  of  Abelard  concerning  Univerfals,  is  faid  to  have  differed, 
in  home  refpeds,  from  that  of  his  maker.  Alius  confiftit  in  vocibus,” 
fays  John  of  Salifbury,  who  was  a fcholar  of  Abelard,”  licet  hsec 
opinio  cum  Rofcelino  fuo  fere  omnino  jam  evanuerit : alius  fer- 
mones  intuetur,  et  ad  illos  detorquet,  quicquid  alicubi  de  univerfa- 
libus  meminit  fcriptum.  In  hac  autem  opinione  deprehenfus  ek 
Peripateticus  Abelardus  noker.”  Metalog.  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

Of  this  difference  between  the  doftrines  of  Rofcelinus  and  Abelard 
I find  myfelf  perfe6lly  unable  to  give  any  account  j and  T am  glad  to 
find  that  Morhoff  acknowledges  his  ignorance  upon  the  fame  fubjeft. 
Alii  fuerunt,  qui  univerfalia  quaefiverunt,  non  tarn  in  vocibus  quam 
in  fermonibus  integris  j quod  Joh.  Sarifberienfis  adfcribit  Petro  Abe- 
lardo ; quo  quid  intelligat  ille,  mihi  non  fatis  liquet.” 

1 

Polyhijl.  tom.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  13.  § 2. 

Abfurd  as  thefe  controverfies  may  now  appear,  fuch  was  the  pre- 
vailing take  of  the  twelfth  century,  that  they  feduced  the  young  and 
afpiring  mind  of  Abelard  from  all  the  other  purfuits  which  Europe 
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then  prefented  to  his  ambition.  Ut  militaris  gloria  pompam,”  fays 
he,  cum  h^reditate  et  pr^rogativa  primogenitorum  meorum  fratri- 
bus  derelinquens,  Martis  curise  penitus  abdicarem,  ut  Minervse 
gremio  educarer.”  Hijl,  Calam,  Suar.  c.  i. 

Among  the  literary  men  of  this  period,  none  feems  to  have  rifen 
to  fuch  an  eminent  fuperiority  above  his  age,  in  the  liberality  of 
his  philofophical  views,  as  John  of  Salifbury,  the  celebrated  friend' 
of  archbifiiop  Becket.  In  his  youth  he  had  fludied  at  Paris  under 
Abelard  and  other  eminent  mailers,  and  had  applied  himfelf,  with  dillin- 
guifhed  ardour  and  fuccefs,  to  the  fubtile  fpeculations  which  then  oc- 
cupied the  fchools.  After  a long  abfence,  when  his  mind  was  enlarged 
by  more  liberal  and  ufeful  purfuits,  and  by  an  extenfive  intercourfe 
with  the  world,  he  had  the  curiofity  to  revifit  the  fcene  of  his  early 
Iludies,  and  to  compare  his  own  acquifitions  with  thofe  of  his  old 
companions.  The  account  which  he  gives  of  this  vifit  is  Hrikingly 
charadleridical,  both  of  the  writer  and  of  his  age  : ‘‘  Inventi  funt, 
qui  fuerant,  et  ubi : neque  enim  ad  palmam  vifi  funt  procelTilie 
ad  quseftiones  prillinas  dirimendas,  neque  propofitiunculam  unam 

adjecerant. Expertus  itaque  fum,  quod  liquido 

colligi  potell,  quia  ficut  dialedlica  alias  expedit  difciplinas,  fic,  fi 
fola  fuerit,  jacet  exfanguis  et  llerilis,  &c.”  Metalog,  lib.  ii.  cap.  lo. 
The  fame  Author,  fpeaking  of  the  controverfy  between  the  Nomi- 
nalills  and  the  Realills,  thus  exprefles  himfelf : Quasflionem  de 

generibus  et  fpeciebus  in  qua  laborans  mundus  jam  fenuit,  in  qua 
plus  temporis  confumptum  eft  quam  in  acquirendo  et  regendo  orbis 
imperio  confumferit  Caefarea  domus : plus  elFufum  pecuniae,  quam 
in  omnibus  divitiis  fuis  poftederit  Crcefus.  H^cenim  tamdiu  multos 
tenuit,  ut  cum  hoc  unum  tota  vita  qusererent,  tandem  nec  iftud, 
nec  aiiud  invenirent/' 

De  Nugis  Curtalhim^  lib.  vii.  cap.  12. 
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NOTE  [I  ],  page  j86. 

cc  ^-CECTA  nominalium,  omnium  inter  fcholafticas  profundifTima, 

« et  hodiernse  reformatge  philolbphandi  rationi  congru* 

entiffima  ; quae  quum  olim  maxime  floreret,  nunc  apud  fcholafticos 
quidem,  extinda  eft.  Unde  conjicias  decrementa  potius  quam 
augmenta  acuminis.  Quum  autem  ipfe  Nizolius  nofter  fe  No- 
minalem  exferte  profiteri  non  dubitet  prope  finem  capitis  fexti, 
libri  primi;  et  vero  in  realitate  formalitatum  et  univerfalium 
evertenda  nervus  difputationis  ejus  omnis  potiflimum  contineatur, 
pauca  qnsedam  de  Nominalibus  fubjicere  operse  pretium  duxi. 
Nominales  funt^  qui  omnia  putant  efle  nuda  nomina  praeter  fub- 
ftantias  fingulares,  abftradorum  igitur  et  univerfalium  realitatem 
prorfus  tollunt.  Primum  autem  nominalium  aiunt  fuifte  nefcio 
quern  Rucelinum  Britonem^  cujus  occafione  cruenta  certamina  in 
academia  Parifienft  fuerunt  excitata. 

Diu  autem  jacuit  in  tenebris  feda  nominalium,  donee  maximi 
vir  ingenii,  et  erudicionis  pro  illo  sevo  fummse,  Wilhelmus  Occam 
“ Anglus,  Scot!  difcipulus,  fed  mox  oppugnator  maximus,  de  im- 
provifo  earn  refufeitavit ; confenfere  Gregorius  Ariminenfis,  Gabr. 
Biel,  et  plerique  ordinis  Auguftinianorum,  unde  et  in  Martini 
Lutheri  feriptis  prioribus  amor  nominalium  fatis  elucet,  donee 
procedente  tempore  erga  omnes  monachos  ^qualiter  afFedus  efte 
coepit.  Generalis  autem  regula  eft,  qua  nominales  pafTim  utuntur ; 
« entia  non  efle  mukiplicanda  prseter  necefiitatem.  Hsec  regula 

ab  aliis  paflim  oppugnatur,  quafi  injuria  in  divinam  ubertatem, 
liberalem  potius  quam  parcam,  et  varietate  ac  copia  rerum 
gaudentem.  Sed,  qui  fic  objiciunt,  non  fatis  mihi  nominalium 
mentem  cepifle  videntur,  qu2e,  etfi  obfeurius  propofita,  hue 
redit  : hypothefm  eo  efle  meliorem,  quo  flmpliciorem,  et  in 
caufis  eorum  quse  apparent  reddendis  eum  optime  fe  gerere,  qui 
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quam  paucifTima  gratis  fupponat.  Nam  qui  aliter  agit,  eo  ipfo 
naturam^  aut  potius  autorem  ejus  Deuni  ineptae  fuperfiuitatis 
accufat.  Si  quis  aftronomus  rationem  phenomenoriim  coelcftium 
reddere  poteft  paucis  fuppofitis,  meris  nimirum  motibus  fimpli- 
cibus  circularlbus,  ejus  certe  hypothefis  ejus  hypothefi  prasferenda 
erir,  qui  multis  orbibus  varie  implexis  ad  explicanda  coeleilia 
indiget.  Ex  hac  jam  regula  nominales  deduxerunr,  omnia  in 
rerum  natura  explicari  pofTe,  etfi  univerfalibus  et  formalitatibus 
realibus  prorfus  careatur ; qua  fententia  nihil  verius,  nihil  noftri 
temporis  philofopho  dignius,  uique  adeo,  ut  credam  ipfum  Oc- 
camum  non  fuiffe  nominaliorem,  quam  nunc  eft  Thomas  Hobbes, 

f 

qui,  ut  verum  fatear^  mihi,  plufquarn  nominalis  videtur.  Non 
contentus  enim  cum  nominalibus  univerfalia  ad  nomina  reducere, 
ipfam  rerum  veritatem  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac,  quod 
majus  eft,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano,  quia  veritas  pendeat  a 
definitionibus  terminorum,  definitiones  autem  terminorum  ab  ar- 
bitrio  humano.  Hsec  eft  fententia  viri  inter  profundiftimos  fecull. 
cenfendi,  qua,  ut  dixi,  nihil  poteft  elfe  nominalius.*' 

This  pafiage  from  Leibnitz  has  given  rife  to  a criticifm  of  Mor- 
hoff,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  extremely  ill-founded.— Ac- 
cenfet  nominalibus”  (fays  he,)  Leibnitzius  Thomam  Hobbefium, 
quern  ille  ipfo  Occamo  nominaliorem,  et  plufquarn  nominalem  vo- 
cat,  qui  non  contentus  cum  nominalibus  univerfalia  ad  nomina 
reducere,  ipfam  rerum  veritatem  ait  in  nominibus  confiftere,  ac 
quod  majus  eft,  pendere  ab  arbitrio  humano.  Quse  bella  ejus  fententia^ 
quamquam  laudat  earn  Leibnitzius,  monftri  aliquid  alit,  ac  plane 
nequam  eft.  Immania  enim  ex  uno  fummo  paradoxo  fluunt 
“ abfurda.”  Morhof.  Polyhijior.  vol.  ii.  page  8i. 

I fhall  not  at  prefent  enter  into  a particular  examination  of  the 
dodlrine  here  afcribed  to  Hobbes,  which  I fhall  have  occafron  to 
conftder  afterwards  under  the  article  of  Reafoning.  I cannot,  how- 
ever, help  remarking  that  nothing  but  extreme  inattention  to  the 
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writings  of  Leibnitz,  could  have  led  Morhoff  to  fuppofe,  that  he 
had  given  his  fandion  to  fuch  an  opinion.  In  the  very  paffage 
which  has  now  been  quoted,  the  expreffion  qui  ut  verum  fatear, 

‘‘  mihi  plus  quain  nominalis  videtur'')  plainly  implies  a cenfure  of 
Hobbes’s  philofophy  ; and  in  another  diflertation,  ihtitled,  Medita-- 
tiones  de  Cognitioney  VcritatCy  et  Ideisy  he  is  at  pains  diredly  to  re- 
fute this  part  of  his  fyftem: — ‘‘  Atque  ita  habemus  quoque  dif- 
crimen  inter  definitiones  nominales,  quae  notas  tantum  rei  ab 
‘‘  -aliis  difcernendae  continent,  et  reales,  ex  quibus  conftat  rem  efle 
pofTibilem,  et  hac  ratione  fatisfit  Hobbio  qui  veritates  volebat  efle 
arbitrarias,  qui  ex  definitionibus  nominallbus  penderent,  non  con- 
fiderans  realitatem  deflnitionis  in  arbitrio  non  efle,  nec  quaflibet 
notrones  inter  fe  pofle  conjungi.  Nec  definitiones  nominales  fuf- 
ficiunt  ad  perfectam  fcientiam,  nifi  quando  aliunde  conftat  rem 
definitam  efle  poflTibilem,  &:c.  &c.” 

Leibnitzii  Operay  Edit,  VtitenSy  tom.  ii.  p.  i6,  17. 

\ 

NOTE  [ K ],  page  19a. 

form  a clear  notion  of  truth,  it  is  very  neceffary  to  confider 
truth  of  thought,  and  truth  of  words,  diftindly  one  from  an- 
other : but  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  treat  of  them  afunder  : be- 
‘‘  caufe  it  is  unavoidable,  in  treating  of  mental  propofitions,  to  make 
ufe  of  words:  and  then  the  inftances  given  of  mental  propofitions 
ceafe  immediately  to  be  barely  mental,  and  become  verbal.  For  a 
mental  propofition  being  nothing  but  a bare  confideration  of  the 
ideas,  as  they  are  in  our  minds  ftripped  of  names,  they  lofe  the 
nature  of  purely  mental  propofitions,  as  foon  as  they  are  put  into 
“ words. 

And  that  which  makes  it  yet  harder  to  treat  of  mental  and 
verbal  propofitions  feparately,  is  that  moft  men,  if  not  all,  in 
their  thinking  and  reafonings  within  themfelves,  make  ufe  of  words 
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Inftcad  of  ideas,  at  lead  when  the  fubjed  of  their  meditation  con- 
tains  in  it  complex  ideas.’'  Lockt,  book  iv.  c.  5.  § 3,  4. 

fc But  to  return  to  the  confideration  of  truth.  We  mud, 

I fay,  obferve  two  forts^  of  propofitions,  that  we  are  capable  of 
making. 

Fil'd,  mental,  wherein  the  ideas  in  our  underdandings  are 
without  the  ufe  of  words  put  together  or  feparated  by  the  mind, 
perceiving  or  judging  of  their  agreem&nt  or  difagreement. 

Secondly,  verbal  propofitions,  which  are  words,  the  figns  of 
our  ideas  put  together  or  feparated  in  affirmative  or  negative  fen- 
tences,  &c.”  Ibid.  § 5. 

“ Though  the  examining  and  judging  of  ideas  by  themfelves, 
their  names  being  quite  laid  afide,  be  the  bed  and  fured  way  to 
clear  and  didindl  knowledge  ; yet  through  the  prevailing  cudom 
of  ufing  founds  for  ideas,  I think  it  is  very  feldom  pradlifed. 
Every  one  may  obferve,  how  common  it  is  for  names  to  be  made 
ufe  of,  indead  of  the  ideas  themfelves,  even  when  men  think 
and  reafon  within  their  own  breads  : efpecially  if  the  ideas  be 
««  very  complex,  and  made  up  of  a great  colledion  of  fimple  ones. 
‘‘  This  makes  the  confideration  of  words  and  propofitions  fo  ne- 
ceflary  a part  of  the  treatife  of  knowledge,  that  it  is  very  hard 
to  fpeak  intelligibly  of  the  one,  without  explaining  the  other. 

‘‘  All  the  knowledge  we  have,  being  only  of  particular  or  of  gene- 
ral  truths,  it  is  evident  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  former 
of  thefe,  the  latter  can  never  be  well  made  known,  and  is  very 
feldom  apprehended,  but  as  conceived  and  exprefied  in  words.” 

Book  iv.  c.  6.-§  I,  2. 

From  thefe  paflages  it  appears,  that  Locke  conceived  the  ufe 
which  we  make  of  words  in  carrying  on  our  reafonings  both  with 
refped  to  particular  and  to  general  truths,  to  be  chiefly  the  effied  of 
cudom  ; and  that  the  employment  of  language,  however  convenient, 
is  not  eflential  to  our  intelledual  operations.  His  opinion  therefore 
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did  not  coincide  with  that  which  I have  afcribed  to  the  No- 
minal ids. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  paflTage  Ihews  clearly,  how  widely 
his  opinion  differed  from  that  of  the  R^alifts  j and  indeed  it  would 
have  led  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the  fame  with  Berkeley’s,  had 
not  the  foregoing  quotations  contained  an  explicit  declaration  of  the 
contrary. 

To  return  to  general  words,  it  is  plain,  by  what  has  been  faid, 
that  general  and  univerfal  belong  not  to  the  real  exiftence  of  things, 
but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures  of  the  underftanding,  made 
by  it  for  its  own  life,  and  concern  only  figns,  whether  words  or 
‘‘  ideas.  Words  are  general,  as  has  been  faid,  when  ufed  for  figns 
of  general  ideas,  and  fo  are  applicable  indifferently  to  many  parti- 
cular  things ; and  ideas  are  general,  when  they  are  fet  up  as  the 
reprefentatives  of  many  particular  things  : but  univerfality  belongs 
not  to  things  themfelves,  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their 
exiftence  j even  thofe  words  and  ideas  which  in  their  fignification  are 
general.  When,  therefore,  we  quit  particulars,  the  generals  that 
reft  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making ; their  general  nature  bc- 
ing  nothing  but  the  capacity  they  are  put  into  by  the  underftand- 
ing,  of  fignifying  or  reprefenting  many  particulars.  For  the  fignifi- 
cation  they  have,  is  nothing  but  a relation  that  by  the  mind  of  man 
is  added  to  them.”  Book  iii.  c.  3.  § u. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that  Mr.  Locke  was  neither  com- 
pletely fatisfied  with  the  dodrine  of  the  Nominalifts,  nor  with  that  of 
the  Realifts  ^ and  therefore  I think  it  is  with  good  reafon,  that  Dr. 
Reid  has  claffed  him  with  the  Conceptualifts,  Indeed,  Mr.  Locke 
has  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt  himfelf  j for,  in  explaining  the 
manner  in  which  we  conceive  univerfals,  he  has  ftated  his  opinion  in 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  paradoxical  and  moft  contradidlory  terms. 
The  ridicule  beftowed  on  this  part  of  his  philofophy  by  the  Au- 
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thor  of  Martlnus  Scriblerus,  although  cenfured  for  unfairnefs  by  Dr, 
Warburton,  is  almoft  jufbified  by  fome  of  his  exprelTions. 

N O T'E  [ L],  page  201. 

JN  a letter  from  Leibnitz  to  a Scotch  gentleman  (Mr.  Burnet  of 
Kemncy)  dated  in  the  year  1697,  there  is  the  following  paf- 
fage: 

J’ay  confidere  avec  attention  Ic  grand  ouvrage  du  charadlere 
reel,  et  langage  philofophique  de  Monfieur  Wilkins.  Je  trouve 
qu’il  y a mis  une  infinite  de  belles  chofes,  et  nous  n’avons  jamais 
eu  une  table  des  predicamens  plus  accomplie.  Mais  Tapplica- 
tion  pour  les  chara6leres,  et  pour  la  langue,  n’efl:  point  conforme 
a ce  qu'on  pouvoit  et  devolt  faire.  J’avois  confidere  cette  ma- 
tiere  avant  le  livre  de  Monheur  Wilkins,  quandj’etois  un  jeune 
homme  de  dix  neuf  ans,  dans  mon  petit  livre  de  arte  comhinatoria^ 
et  mon  opinion  eft  que  ces  charadleres  veritablement  reels  & phi- 
lofophiques  doivent  repondre  a Tanalyfe  des  penfees.  II  eft  vray 
que  ces  chara6leres  prefuppofent  la  veritable  philofophie,  et  ce  n’eft 
que  prefentement  que  j’oferois  entrependre  de  les  fabriquer.  Les 
obje6lions  de  M.  Dalgarus,  et  de  M.  Wilkins,  contre  la  methode 
veritablement  philofophique  ne  font  que  pour  excufer  I’imperfecftion 
de  leurs  eftais,  et  marquent  feulement  les  diflicultcs  qui  les  en  ont 
rebutes.” 

The  letter  of  which  this  is  a part  was  publiftied  at  the  end  of  A 
Defence  of  Dr,  Clarke,  (which  I believe  is  commonly  afcribed  to  Dr. 
Gregory  Sharpe,)  and  which  was  printed  at  London  in  1744.  Theper- 
fon  mentioned  by  L.eibnitz  under  the  name  of  M,  Dalgarus,  was 
evidently  George  Dalgarno,  a native  of  Aberdeen,  and  author  of  a 
fmall  and  very  rare  book,  intitled,  Ars  Signor vtilgosharaSler  univer- 
falls  et  lingua philofo^hica,  qua  poterunt,  homines  diverfiffimorwn  idio- 
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matum^  fpatio  duarim  feptimanarmny  omnia  animi  Jui  Jenfay  (in 
“ relus  fa?niliaribuSi)  non  minus  intelligihilitery  five  Jcrihendoy  five 
loquendoy  rnutuo  communicarey  qiiarn  Unguis  propriis  vernaculis.  Free- 
tereuy  hinc  etiam  poterunt  juvenes,  philofophia  principidy  et  veram 
logic de  praxiny  citius  et  facilius  mu! to  imbiber ey  quam  ex  vulgar ibus 
philojophorum  feriptisF 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  work  of  Dalgarno  is  never  (at  lead 
fo  far  as  I recolledl:)  mentioned  by  Wilkins  j although  it  appears 
from  a letter  of  Charles  I.  prefixed  to  Dalgarno's  book^  that  WiL 
■ kins  was  one  .of  the  peifons  who  had  recommended  him  to  the 
royal  favour. 

The  treatife  de  Arte  Comhinatoria  is  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  Dutens’  edition  of  Leibnitz's  works,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  throw  much  light  on  his  views  with  refped  to  a philofophicai 
language. 

I mud  requed  the  indulgence  of  the  reader  for  adding  to  the  length 
of  this  note,  by  quoting  a paflage  from  another  performance  of  Leib- 
nitz ; in  which  he  has  fallen  into  a train  of  thought  remarkably 

fimilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr.  Campbell,  in  the  pafiages 
already  quoted  from  them  in  this  fedlion.  The  performance  is  entitled, 
Meditationes  de  Cognitioncy  VeritatCy  & IdeiSy  and  is  printed  in  the 
fecond  volume  of  Dutens'  edition. 

Plerumque  autem,  prsefertim  in  analyfi  longiore,  non  totam 
fimul  naturam  rei  intuemur,  fed  return  loco  fignis  utimur,  quorum 
explicationem  in  prasfenti  aliqua  cogitatione  compendii  caufa  folemus 
‘‘  praetermittere,  feientes,  aut  credentes  nos  earn  habere  in  potedate  : 
««  ita  cum  chiliogonum,  feu  polygonum  mille  squalium  laterum 
cogito,  non  femper  naturam  lateris,  et  asqualitatis,  et  millenarii 
(feu  cubi  a denario)  confidero,  fed  vocabulis  idis  (quorum  fenfus 
obfeure  faltem,  atque  imperfede  menti  obverfatur)  in  animo  utor 
loco  idearum,  quas  de  iis  habeo,  quoniam  memini  me  fignifica- 
tionem  idorum  vocabulorum  habere,  explicationem  autem  nunc 
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judico  necelTariam  non  efTe ; qiialem  cogitationem  c^scam,  vel  etiarn 
fymbolicam  appellare  foleo,  qua  et  in  algebra,  et  in  arithmetica 
utimur,  imo  fere  ubique.  Et  certe  cum  notio  valde  compofita 
eft,  non  poflumus  omnes  ingredientes  .earn  notiones  fimul  cogi- 
tare  : ubi  tamen  hoc  licet,  vel  faltem  in  quantum  licet,  cognitio^ 
nem  voco  intuitivam,  Notionis  diftinds  primitivse  non  alia  datur 
cognitio,  quam  intuitiva,  ut  compolitarura  plerumque  cogitationoa 
nifi  fymbolica  efl:. 

Ex  his  jam  patet,  nos  eorum  quoque,  qu«  diftinde  cogno- 
fcimus,  ideas  non  percipere,  nifi  quatenus  cogitatione  intuitiva 
utimur.  Et  fane  contingit,  ut  nos  fepe  falfo  credamus  habere  in- 
animo  ideas  rerum,  cum  falfo  fupponimus  aliquos  terminos,  qui- 
bus  utimur,  jam  a nobis  fuifle  explicatos : nec  verum  aut  certe 
ambiguitati  obnoxium  eft,  quod  aiunt  aliqui,  non  pofle  nos  de  re 
aliqua  dicere,  intelligendo  quod  dicimus,  quin  ejus  habeamus  ideam. 
S^pe  enim  ^vocabula  ifta  fingula  utcunque  intelligimus,  aut  nos 
antea  intellexifte  meminimus,  quia  tamen  hac  cogitatione  cseca 
content!  fumus,  et  refolutionem  notionum  non  fatis  profequimur,. 
fit  ut  lateat  nos  contradidio,  quam  forte  notio  compofita  in- 
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the  pafiage  quoted  in  the  text  is  taken  from  a work  which 
is  but  little  known  in  this  country,  I fhall  fubjoin  the- 
original. 

Qufil  me  foit  permis  de  prefenter  a cenx  qui  refufent  de  croire- 
a ces  perfedionnemens  fuccelTifs  de  refpece  humaine  un  exemple 
pris  dans  les  fciences  ou  la  marche  de  la  verite  eft  la  plus 
fure,  ou  elle  peut  etre  mefuree  avec  plus  de  precifion.  Ces 
««  verites  elementaires  de  geometric  et  d’aftronomie  qui  avoient  ete 
dans  I’lnde  et  dans  I’Egypte  une  dodrine  occulte,  fur  laquelle  des 
S pretres 
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pr^tres  ambitieux  avolent  fonde  leur  empire,  etoient  dans  la  Grece, 
au  temps  d’Archimcde  ou  d’Hipparque,  des  connoiffances  vulgaires 
enfeignees  dans  les  t coles  communes.  Dans  le  fiecle  dernier,  il 
fuffifoit  de  qiielques  annees  d’etude  pour  favoir  tout  ce  qu’  Archi- 
mede  et  Flipparque  avoient  pu  connoitre  5 et  anjouixrhui  deux 
annees  de  renfeignement  d’un  profefTeur  vont  au  dela  de  ce  que 
favoient  Leibnitz  ou  Newton.  Qu’on  inedite  cet  exemple,  qu'on 
faififfe  cette  chaine  qui  s’etend  d’un  pretre  de  Memphis  a Euler,  et 
remplit  la  diftance  immenfe  qui  les  I'epare;  qii’on  obferve  a chaque 
cpoqne  le  genie  devancant  le  fiecle  prefent,  et  la  mediocritc  at- 
teignant  a ce  qu’il  avoit  decouvert  dans  celui  qui  precedoit,  on  ap?- 
prcndra  que  la  nature  nous  a donne  les  moyens ' d’epargner  le 
temps  et  de  menager  I’attention,  et  qu’il  n’exifte  aucune  raifon  de 
croire  que  ces  moyens  puiffent  avoir  un  terme.  'On  verra  qu’au 
moment  oii  une  multitude  de  folutions  particulieres,  de  faits  ifoles 
commencent  a epuifer  I’attention,  a fatiguer  la  memoire,  ces 
theories  difperfees  viennent  fe  perdre  dans  une  methode  generale, 
tous  les  faits  fe  reunir  dans  un  fait  unique,  et  que  ces  generalifations, 
ces  reunions  repetees  n’ont,  comme  les  multiplications  fuccelTives 
“ d’lin  nombre  par  lui-meme,  d’autre  limite  qu’un  infini  auquel  il 
eft  impofTible  d’atteindre.” 

Sur  r hiflru^ion  fuhlique^  -par  M.  Condorcet* 

NOTE  [ N ],  page  -50. 

r.  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  under  the  title  of  Oeconomiftsy 
I comprehend  not  merely  the  difciples  of  S^uejnaiy  but  all  thofe 
writers  in  France,  who,  about  the  fame  time  with  him,  began  to 
fpeculate  about  the  natural  order  of  political  focieties  ; or,  in  other 
words,  about  that  order  which  a political  fociety  would  of  itfelf 
gradually  afllime,  on  the  fuppofition  that  law  had  no  other  objedl 
than  to  proted  completely  the  natural  rights  of  individuals,  and  left 
every  man  at  liberty  to  purfue  his  own  intereft  in  his  own  way, 
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as  long  as  he  abdained  from  violating  the  rights  of  others.  The 
connexion  between  this  natural  order,  and  the  improvement  of  man- 
kind has  been  more  infifled  on  by  the  biographers  of  Turgot  than 
by  any  other  authors ; and  the  imperfed  hints  which  they  have  given 
of  the  views  of  that  truly  great  man  upon  this  important  fubjedb, 
leave  us  much  room  to  regret  that  he  had  not  leifure  to  execute  a 
work,  which  he  appears  to  have  long  meditated,  on  the  principles  of 
moral  and  political  philofophy.  Vie  de  M.  Tup.got.  Partie  ii.  p.  53. 

' It  is  merely  for  want  of  a more  convenient  exprefTion  that  I have 
diftinguifhed  thefe  different  writers  by  the  title  of  Oeconomijls,  It, 
is  in  this  extenfive  fenfe  that  the  word  is  commonly  underftood 
in  this  country  ; but  I am  fenfible  that  it  is  fomewhat  ambiguous, 
and  that,  without  the  explanation  which  I have  given,  fome  of  my 

y 

obfervations  might  have  been  fuppofed  to  imply  a higher  admiratio4 
than  I really  entertain  of  the  writings  of  M.  Quefnai,  and  of  the 
affeded  phrafeology  employed  by  his  fe6l. 

The  connexion  between  M.  Turgot  and  M.  Qiiefnai,  and  the 
coincidence  of  their  opinions  about  the  mofb  effential  principles  of 
legiflation,  will  I hope  juftify  me  for  ranking  the  former  with  the  Oeco- 
nomifts ; although  his  views  feem  to  have  been  much  more  enlarged 
than  thole  of  his  cotemporaries  3 and  although  he  exprefsly  difclaimed 
an  implicit  acquiefcence  in  the  opinions  of  any  particular  fed. 

M.  Turgot  dudia  la  dodrine  de  M.  Gournay  et  de  M. 
Quefnai,  en  prohta,  fe  la  rendit  propre  3 et  la  combinanc  avee 
la  connoiffance  quhl  avoit  du  Droit,  & avec  les  grandes  vues  de 
legiflation  civile  & criminelle  qui  avoit  bccupe  fa  tete  & intereffe 
fon  coeur,  parvint  a en  former  fur  le  gouvernement  des  nations 
**  un  corps  de  principes  a lui,  embraffant  les  deux  autres,  et  plus- 
complet  encore.'* 

Memoir es  Jur  la'  Vie  et  les  Ouvrages  de  M,  Turgot, 
par  M.  Dupont,  p.  40,  41, 
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II  a pafle  pour  avoir  etc  attache  a plufieurs  fedles,  ou  a plufieiirs 
focietes  qu’on  appelait  ainfi ; & les  amis  qu’ilavait  dans  ces  focietes 
diverfes  lui  reprochaient  fans  cede  de  n’etre  pas  de  leur  avis  ; &c  fans 
“ cede  il  Jeur  reprochait  de  Ton  cote  de  vouloir  faire  communaute 
d’opinionSj  & de  fe  rendre  folidaires  les  uns  pour  les  autres.  II 


croyait  cette  marche  propre  a retarder  les  progres  rnemes  de  leurs 


decouvertesd' 


p.  41,  42*, 


NOTE  [ O ],  page  339. 

foregoing  obfervations  on  the  date  of  the  mind'  in  deep, 


and  on  the  phenomena  of  dreamdng,  were  written  as  far  back 
as  the  year  1772;  and  were  read  (nearly  in  the  form  in  which 
they  are  now  publifhed)  in  the  year  1773,  in  a private  literary  fociety 
in  this  univerfity.  A confiderable  number  of  years  afterwards;,  at  a 
time  when  1 was  occupied  with  very  different  purfuits,  I happened, 
in  turning  over  an  old  volume  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  (the  volume 
for  the  year  1749,)  to  meet  with  a fhort  effay  on  the  fame  fubje6l, 
which  furprifed  me  by  its  very  driking  coincidence  with  fome  ideas 
which  had  formerly  occurred  to  me.  I have  reafon  to  believe 
that  this  eday  is  very  little  known,  as  I have  never  feen  it  referred  to 
by  any  of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  fihce  treated  of  the  human 
mind  ; nor  have  even  heard  it  once  mentioned  in  converfation.  I 
had  fome  time  ago  the  fatisfadlion  to  learn  very  accidentally,  that 
the  author  was  Mr.  Thomas  Melville,  a gentleman  who  died  at  the 
early  age  of  27  ; and  whofe  ingenious  obfervations  on  light  and  colours- 
(pubfdhed  in  the  Edays  of  the  Edinburgh  Philofophicai  Society)  are 
well  known  over  Europe. 

The  padages  which  coincide  the  mod  remarkably  with  the 
doidrine  I have  dated,  are  the  following.  I quote  the  drd  with- 
particular  pleafure,  on  account  of  the  fupport  which  it  gives  to  an. 
opinion  which  I formerly  propofed  in  the  eday  on  Conception,  and 
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on  which  I have  the  misrortune  to  ciiTcr  ffoin  Lome  of 
friends. 

When  I am  walking  up  the  High-ftreet  of  Edinburgh,  the  cb~ 
jeds  which  firike  my  eyes  and  ears  give  me  an  idea  of  their  pre- 
fence  ; and  this  idea  is  lively,  full,  and  permanent,  as  ariilng  from 
the  continued  operation  of  light  and  found  on  the  organs  of 
fenfe. 

« 

Again,  when  I am  abfent  from  Edinburgh,  but  conceiving  or 
imagining  myfelf  to  walk  up  the  High-ftreet,  in  relating,  per- 
haps,  what  befel  me  on  fuch  an  occafion,  I have  likewife  in  my 
mind  an  idea  of  what  is  ufually  feen  and  heard  in  the  Eligh- 
ftreet ; and  this  idea  of  imagination  is  entirely  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
fenfation,  though  not  fo  flrong  and  durable. 

In  this  lall  inftance,  while  the  imagination  lads,  be  it  ever  fo 
fhort,  it  is  evident  that  I think  myfelf  in  the  ftreet  of  Edinburgh, 
as  truly  as  when  I dream  I am  there,  or  even  as  when  I Jee  and  feel 
1 am  there.  It  is  true,  we  cannot  fo  well  apply  the  word  belief  in 
this  cafe ; becaufe  the  perception  is  not  clear  or  fteady,  being  ever 
difturbed,  and  foon  diftipated,  by  the  fuperior  ftrength  of  intruding- 
fenfation:  yet  nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fay,  that  a 
man  may,  in  the  fame  individual  inftant,  believe  he  is  in  one 
place,  and  imagine  he  is  in  another.  No  man  can  demonftrate 
that  the  objeds  of  fenfe  exift  without  him ; we  are  confcious  of 
nothing  but  our  own  fenfations : how’ever,  by  the  uniformity,  re- 
gularity,  confiftency,  and  fteadinefs  of  the  impreftion,  we  are 
“ led  to  believe,  that  they  have  a real  and  durable  caufe  without  us; 
and  we  obferve  not  any  thing  which  contradids  this  opinion.  But 
the  ideas  of  imagination,  being  tranfient  and  fleeting,  can  beget 
no  fuch  opinion,  or  habitual  belief  j though  there  is  as  much  per- 
ceived  in  this  cafe,  as  in  the  former,  namely,  an  idea  of  the  ob- 
jed  within  the  mind.  It  will  be  eafily  underftood,  that  all  this  is 
intended  to  obviate  an  objedion  that  might  be  brought  againfl: 

the 
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the  fimilarity  of  dreaming  and  imagination,  from  onr  believing  ia 
fleep  that  all  is  real.  But  there  is  one  fa6l,  that  plainly  fets  thera 
both  on  a parallel,  that  in  deep  we  often  recoiled  that  the  fcenes 
which  W€  behold  are  a mere  dream,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a per- 
fon  awake  is  habitually  convinced  that  the  reprefentations  of  his 
imagination  are  fiditious/’ 

‘‘  In  this  eJJay  we  make  no  inquiry  into  the  Rate  of  the 

body  in  fleep.” 

— — If  the  operations  of  the  mind  in-  fleep  can  be  fairly 

deduced  from  the  fame  caufes  as  its  operations  when  awake,  we 
are  certainly  advanced  one  conflderablc  ftep,  though  the  caufes 
of  thefe  latter  Ihould  be  ftill  unknown.  TIte  dodrine  of  gravi- 
tation,  which  is  the  mofl;  wonderful  and  extenfive  difcovery  in  the 
whole  compafs  of  human  fcience,  leaves  the  defcent  of  heavy  bodies 
as  great  a my  fiery  as  ever*.  In  philofophy,  as  in  geometry,  the 
whole  art  of  invefligation  lies  in  reducing  things  that  are  difficulty 
“ intricate,  and  remote,  to  what  is  Ampler  and*  eafier  of  accefs,  by 
purfuing  and  extending  the  analogies' of  nature.” 

On  looking  over  the  fame  eflay,  I find  an  obfervation  which  ! 
Rated  as  my  own  in  page  i49Jof  this  work.  The  mere  imagina- 
tion-  of  a tender-  fcene  in  a romarrce,  or  drama,  will  draw  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  thofe  v/ho  know  very  well,  when  they  recoiled  them- 
**  felves,,  that  the  whole  is  fiditious.  In  the  mean  time  they  mufl 
conceive  it  as  real ; and  from  this  fuppofed  reality  arifes  all  its  in^ 
fiuence  oRrthe  human  mind.” 


NOTE  [ P 1,  page  341* 

J^R.  Reid  has,  with  great  truth,,  obferved,  thatDes  Cartes’' reafon- 
ings  againft  the  exiflence  of  the  fecondary  qualities  of  matter, 
©we  all  their  plaufibility  to  the  ambiguity  of  words.— When  he  affirms, 
for  example,  that  the  fmell  of  a rofe  is  not  in  the  flower  but  in  the 

' ^ mind. 
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mind,  his  propofition  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the  rofe  is  not  con- 
fcioiis  of  the  fenfation  of  fmeli : but  it  does  not  follow  from  Des 
Cartes'  reafonings,  that  there  is  no  quality  in  the  rofe  which  excites 
the  fenfation  of  fmeli  in  the  mind  i — which  is  all  that  any  perfon 
means  when  he  fpeaks  of  the  fmeli  of  that  flower.  For  the  word 
Jmellj  like  the  names  of  all  fecondary  qualities,  fignifles  two  things, 
a fenfation  in  the  mind,  and  the  unknown  quality  which  fits  it  to 
excite  that  fenfation  The  fame  remark  applies  to  that  procefs  of 
reafoning  by  which  Des  Cartes  attempts  to  prove  that  there  is  no  heat 
in  the  fire. 

All  this,  I think,  will  be  readily  allowed  with  refpedt  to  fmclls 
and  tafles,  and  alfo  with  refpedl  to  heat  and  cold  j concerning  which  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Reid,  in  thinking  thatDes  Cartes' dodfrine, when  cleared  of 
that  air  of  myflery,  vvhich  it  derives  from  the  ambiguity  of  words,  differs 
very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  commonly  received  notions.  But  the  cafe 
feerns  to  me  to  be  different  with  refpe6l  to  colours^  of  the  nature  of  which 
the  vulgar  are  apt  to  form  a very  confufed  conception,  which  the 
philofophy  of  D es  Cartes  has  a tendency  to  corredl.  Dr.  Reid  has 
juftly  diftinguifhed  the  quality  of  colour  from  what  he  calls  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  colour,  which  lafl;  can  only  exift  in  a mind  j-.  Now  I am 

* Some  judicious  remarks  on  this  ambiguity  in  the  names  of  fecondary  qualities 
are  made  by  Malebranche  : ^ 

It  is  only  (fays  he)  fince  the  time  of  Des  Cartes,  that  thofe  confufed  and  in- 
determinate  quefbons,  whether  fire  is  hot,  grafs  green,  and  fugar  fvveet,  philofo- 
phers  are  in  ufe  to  anfwer  by  diftinguifhing  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  w’ords 
exprefling  fenfible  qualities.  If  by  heat,  cold,  and  favour,  you  underfland  fuch 
and  fuch  a dirpofition  of  parts,  or  fome  unknown  motion  of  infenfible  particles, 
then  fire  is  hot,  grafs  green,  and  fugar  fvveet.  But  if  by  heat  and  other  qualities 
you  underfland  what  I feel  by  fire,  what  I fee  in  grafs,  &c.  fire  is  not  hot,  nor 
grafs  green  ; for  the  heat  I feel,  and  the  colours  I fee,  are  only  in  the  foul.’^ 

f Dr.  Akenfide,  in  one  of  his  Notes  on  his  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  ob- 
ferves,  that  colours  as  apprehended  by  the  mind  do  not  exifl:  in  the  body.  By  this  qua- 
lification he  plainly  means  to  diflinguilh  what  Dr.  Reid  calls  the  appearance  of  colour, 
from  colour  confidered  as  a quality  of  matter. 
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difpofed  to  believe,  that  when  the  vulgar  fpeak  of  colour,  they 
commonly  mean  the  appearance  of  colour  5 or  rather  they  affociate 
the  appearance  and  its  caufe  fo  intimately  together,  that  they  find 
it  impoffible  to  think  of  them  feparately The  fenfation  of.  colour 
never  forms  one  fimple  objefl  of  attention  to  the  mind  like  thofe  of 
fmell  and  tafte  ; but  every  time  we  are  confcjous  of  it,  we  perceive 
at  the  fame  time  extenfion  and  figure.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  find  it 
impoffible  to  conceive  colour  without  extenfion,  though  certainly 
there  is  no  more  neceffiary  connexion  between  them,  than  betv/een-ex- 
tenfion  and  fmell. 

From  this  habit  of  affociating  the  two  together,  we  are  led  alfo 
to  affign  them  the  fame  place,  and  to  conceive  the  different  colours, 
or  (to  ufe  Dr.  Reid’s  language)  th.Q  appearance  of  the  difi'erent  colours 
as  fomething  fpread  over  'the  furfaces  of  bodies.  I own  that  when 
we  refled  on  the  fubjed  with  attention,  v^^e  find  this  conception  to 
be  indiflind,  and  fee  clearly  that  the  appearance  of  colour  can  exifl 
only  in  a mind  : but  ftill  it  is  fome  confufed  notion  of  this  fort, 
which  every  man  is  difpofed  to  form,  who  has  not  been  very  fa- 


♦ Dr.  Reid  is  of  opinion,  that  the  vulgar  always  mean  to  exprefs  by  the  word 
colour,  a quality,  and  not  a fenfation,  Colour  (fays  he)  differs  from  other  fecondary 
qualities  in  this,  that  whereas  the  name  of  the  quality  is  fome  times  given  to  the 
fenfation  which  indicates  it,  and  is  occafioned  by  it,  we  never,  as  far  as  I can 
**  judge,  give  the  name  of  colour  to  the  fenfation,  but  to  the  quality  only.’''  This 
queflion  it  is  of  no  confequence  for  us  to  difcufs  at  prefent,  as  Dr.  Reid  acknowledges 
in  the  following  paffage,  that  the  fenfation  and  quality  are  fo  intimately  united  together  in 
the  mind,  that  they  feem  to  form  only  one  fimple  objed  of  thought.  ‘‘  When  we  think 
or  fpeak  of  any  particular  colour,  however  fimple  the  notion  may  feem  to  be,  which 
is  prefented  to  the  imagination,  it  is  really  in  fome  fort  compounded.  It  involves 
an  unknown  caufe  and  a known  efFefl.  The  name  of  colour  belongs  indeed  to  the 
“ caufe  only,  and  not  to  the  elFefl.  But  as  the  caufe  is  unknown,  we  can  form  no 
diflindl  conception  of  it,  but  by  its  relation  to  the  known  effed.  And  therefore 
both  go  together  in  the  imagination,  and  are  fo  clolely  united  that  they  arc  miL 
taken  for  one  fimple  obje^^I  of  thought.” 

Inquiry  into  the  Humcitt  Mind,  chap,  vi.  fefl:. 

4 C miliarly 
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miliarly  converfant  with  philofophical  enquiries. — I find,  at  lead,  that 
fuch  is  the  notion  which  mod  readily  prefents  itfelf  to  my  own 
mind. 

Nor  is  this  reference  of  the  fenfation,  or  appearance  of  colour,  to 
an  external  objedl,  a fa6l  altogether  fingular  in  our  conditution.  It  is 
extremely  analogous  to'  the  reference  which  we  always  make  of  the 
fenfations  of  touch  to  thofe  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  exciting 
caufes  of  the  fenfations  exid. — If  I drike  my  hand  againd  a hard 
objeft,  I naturally  fay,  that  I feel  pain  in  my  hand.  The  phi- 
lofophical truth  Is,  that  1 perceive  the  caufe  of  the  pain  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  my  body.  The  fenfation  itfelf  I cannot  refer 
in  point  of  place  to  the  hand,  without  conceiving  the  foul  to  be  fpread 
over  the  body  by  diffufion. 

A dill  more  driking  analogy  to  the  faT  under  our  confideration 
occurs  in  thofe  fenfations  of  touch  which  we  refer  to  a place  beyond' 
the  limits  of  the  body  ^ as  in.  the  cafe  of  pain  felt  in- an  amputated 
limb.~- 

The  very  intimate  combination  to  which  the  foregoing  obfervations 
on  the  fenfation  of  colour  relate,  is  taken  notice  of  by  d’Alembert: 
in  the  Encyclopedic^  as  one  of  the  mod  curious  phenomicna  of  the 
human  mind. 

II  ed  tres  evident  que'  le  mot  conleur  ne  deugne  aucune  pro- 
priete  du  corps,  mais  feulement  une  modification  de  notre  ame  ^ 
que  la  blancheur,  par  exemple,  la  rougeur,  &c.  n’exident  que 
dans  nous,  et  nullcment  dans  le  corps  aufquels  nous  les  rapportons ; 
neanmoins  par  une  habitude  prife  des  notre  enfance,  e’ed  une 
chofe  tres  finguliere  et  digne  de  I’attention  . des  metaphyficiens, 
que  ce  penchant  que  nous  avons  a rapporter  a une  fub- 
dance  jmaterielle  et  divifible,  ce  qui  appartient  reellement 
a une  fubdance  fpirituelle  et  fimple , et  rien  n’ed  peut-etre 
plus  extraordinaire  dans  les  operations  de  notre  ame,  que  de 
la  voir  tranfporter  hors  d’elle-meme  et  eteiidre,  pour  ainfi  dire,  fes 
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fenfations  fur  une  fubllance  a laquelle  elks  ne  peuvent  ap- 
partenir.'* 

From  the  following  palTage  in  Condillac's  Traite  des  Senfations,  ic 
appears  that  the  phenomenon  here  remarked  by  d’Alembert,  was  in 
Condillac’s  opinion  the  natural  and  obvious  effe6l  of  an  early  and  ha- 
bitual alfociation  of  ideas.  I quote  it  with  the  greater  pleafure,  that  it 
contains  the  bed  and  mod  driking  illudration  which  I have  feen  of  the 
dodrine  which  I have  been  attempting  to  explain. 

On  pourroit  faire  une  fuppofition,  ou  I’odorat  apprendroit  a 
juger  parfaitement  des  grandeurs,  des  figures,  des  fituations  et  des 
didanccs.  II  fuffiroit  d’un  cote  de  foumettre  les  corpufcules  odo- 
riferans  aux  loix  de  la  dioptrique,  et  de  I’antre,  de  condruire 
I’organe  de  I’odorat  a peu  pres  fur  le  modele  de  celui  de  lavue; 
enforte  que  les  rayons  odoriferans,  apres  s’dre  croifes  a I’ouverture, 
frappaffent  fur  une  membrane  interieure  autant  de  points  didinds 
qu’ii  y en  a fur  les  furfaces  d’ou  ils  feroient  reflechis. 

En  pared  cas,  nous  contraderions  bientbt  I’habitude  d’etendre  les 
odeurs  fur  les  objets,  et  les  philofophes  ne  manqueroient  pas  de 
dire,  que  I’odorat  n’a  pas  befoin  des  lemons  du  toucher  pour  apper- 
cevoir  des  grandeurs  et  des  figures.” 

Oeuvres  de  Condillac. — Edit,  Amft,  vol.  v.  page  223. 

NOTE  [ Q^],  page  343. 


cc 


^7ERUM  quidem  ed,  quod  hodierni  mufici  fic  loqui  foleant 
« (acutum  in  alto  reputantes  et  grave  in  imo)  quodque  ex 
Grsecis  recentioribiis  nonnulli  fic  aliquando  (fed  raro)  loquuci  vi- 
deantur;  apud  quos  fenfim  inolevit  mos  fic  loquendi. — Sed  anti- 
quiores  Gr^ci  plane  contrarium  (grave  reputantes  in  alto  et  acutuin; 
in  imo).  Qnod  etiam  ad  Boethii  tempora  continuatum*  ed,  qui 
« in  fchematifmis  diis,  grave  femper  in  fummo  ponit,  ' et  acutum  in 
imo.” 

David  Gregory  in  Pr^fat,  ad  edit,  Juam 
Euclid.  Op,  Ox  on.  1703. 
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The  aflbciatian  to  which,  in  modern  times,  we  are  habituated  from 
our  infancy,  between  the  ideas  of  acute  and  high,  and  between^ thofe 
of  grave  and  low,  is  accounted  for  by  Dr.  Smith  in  his  harmonics, 
from  the  formation  of  the  voice  in  finging,  which  Ariftides  Quintili- 
'-anus  thus  defcribes  Tiv£:to(,i  v (3(xpvrn^)  y.xroo^EV  TJ£ 

TTi/fD^arof,  n'  o^uT'ri?  sTr^TToXfji;  7rpou/xfi/a,  &c.  Et  cjuidem  gra- 
vitas  fit,  fi  'ex  inferiore  parte  (gutturis)  fpiritus  furfum  feratur, 
acumen  vero,  fi  per  fummam  partem  prorumpat (as  Meibomius 
tranflates  it  in  his  notes.)  See  Smith’j  Harmonics^  p.  3, 

Dr.  Beattie,  in  his  ingenious  Effay  on  Poetry  and  Mufic,  fays,  it  is 
probable  that  the  deepeft  or  graved  found  was  called  Jumma  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  fhrillefi:  or  acuteft  hna  j and  he  conjectures,  that 
this  might  have  been  owing  to  the  conftrucftion  of  their  inftrurnents 
the  firing  that  founded  the  former  being  perhaps  highefb  in  place,, 
and  that  which  founded  the  latter  lowed.’*  If  this  conjecture  could 
be  verified,  it  would  afford  a proof  from  the  fat:,  how  liable  the  mini 
is  to  be  influenced  in  this  refped  by  cafual  combinations^ 

NOTE  [R],  page  388. 


‘ *^HE  difference  between  the  edets  of  ajjociatkn  and  of  imagina^ 
tion,  (in  the  fen fe  in  which  I employ  thefe  words,)' in  heightening 
the  pleafure  or  the  pain  produced  on  the  mind  by  external  objets,  will 
appear  from  the  following  remarks. 

I.  In  fo  far  as  the  affociation  of  ideas  operates  in  heightening 
pleafure  or  pain,  the  mind  is  paffive : and  accordingly,,  where  fuch 
affociations  are  a fource  of  inconvenience,  they  are  feldom  to  be 
cured  by  an  effort  of  our  volition,  or  even  by  reafoning ; but  by 
the  gradual  formation  of  contrary  affociations.  Imagination  is  an 
aedive  exertion  of  the  mind  5 and  although  it  may  often  be  diffi- 
cult to  redrain  it,  it  is  plainly  didinguifhable  in  theory  from  the 
affociations  now  mentioned. 
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2:.  In  every  cafe  in  which  the  afloclation  of  ideas  operates,  it  is 
implied  that  fome  pleafure  or  pain  is  recalled  which  ^was  felt  by  the 
mind  before.  I vifit,  for  example,  a fcene  where  I have  been  once 
happy ; and  the  light  of  it  afFeds  me,  on  that  account,  with  a degree 
of  pleafure,  which  I fhould  not  have  received  from  any  other  fcene 
equally  beautiful.  I lhall  not  inquire,  whether,  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
alTociated  pleafure  arifes  immediately  upon  the  fight  of  the  obje(51:,  and' 
without  the  intervention  of  any  train  of  thought;  or  whether  it  is  pro- 
duced by  the  recolledlion  and  conception  of  former  occurrences  which* 
the  perception  recals.  On  neither  fuppofition  does  it  imply  the  exer- 
cife  of  that  creative  power  of  the  mind  to  which  we  have  given  the 
name  of  Imagination.  It  is  true,  that  commonly,,  on  fuch  occalions,,. 
imagination  is  bufy ; and  our  pleafure  is  much  heightened  by  the 
colouring  which  fhe  gives  to  the  objeds  of  memory.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  the  effedls  which  arife  from  the  operation  of  this  faculty, 
and  thofe  which  refult  from  alfociation,  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  lefs^ 
real. 

The  influence  of  imagination'  on  happinefs  is  chiefly  felt  by  culti- 
vated minds.  That  of  alfociation  extends  to  all  ranks  of  men,  and 
furniflies  the  chief  inftrument  of  education ; infomuch  that  whoever 
has  the  regulation  of  the  alfociations  of  another  from  early  infancy,, 
is,  to  a great  degree,  the  arbiter  of  his  happinefs  or  mifery. 

Some  very  ingenious  writers  have  employed  the  word  Alfociation  in* 
fo  extenfive  a fenfe,  as  to  comprehend,  not  only  imagination,  but  all 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  Wherever  the  pleafing  or  the  painful 
effefl  of  an  objedl  does  not  depend  folely  on  the  objeft  itfelf,  but  arifes 
either  wholly  or  in  part  from  fome  mental  operation  to  which  the  per- 
ception of  it  gives  rife,  the  effeft  is  referred  to  alfociation.  And,  un- 
doubtedly, this  language  may  be  employed  with  propriety,  if  the  word 
Aflbeiation  be  applied  to  all  the  ideas  and  feelings  which  may  arife  in  the 
mind,  in  confequcnce  of  the  exercife  which  the  fight  of  the  objed  may 
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-give  to  the  imagination,  to  the  reafoning  powers,  and  to  the  other  prin- 
, ciples  of  our  nature.  But  in  this  work,  and  particularly  in  thedecond 
part  of  chap.  v.  I employ  the  word  AlTociation  in  a much  more  limited 
fenfe ; to  exprefs  the  effedl  which  an  objecl  derives  from  ideas,  or  from 
^feelings  w^hich  it  does  not  necefTarily  fugged,  but  which  it  uniformly 
recals  to  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  early  and  long-continued  habits. 

NOTE  [S],  page  406. 

following  paflage  from  Malebranche  will  be  a fufficient  fpe- 

cimen  of  the  common  theories  with  refped  to  memory. 

In  order  to  give  an  explanation  of  memory,  it  (hould  be  called  to 
mind,  that  all  our  different  perceptions  are  affixed  to  the  changes 
which  happen  to  the  fibres  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  brain,  wherein 
the  foul  particularly  refides. 

This  fuppofition  being  laid  down,  the  nature  of  the  memory  is 
explained  : for  as  the  branches  of  a tree,  which  have  continued  for  fomc 
time  bent  after  a particular  manner,  preferve  a readinefs  and  facility 
of  being  bent  afrefh  in  the  fame  manner;  fo  the  fibres  of  the  brain, 
having  once  received  certain  impreffions  from  the  current  of  the  ani- 
mal  fpirits,  and  from  the  adtion  of  the  objeds  upon  them,  retain 

I 

“ for  a confiderable  timx  fome  facility  of  receiving  the  ftme  difpofi- 
tions.  Now  the  memiOry  confids  only  in  that  promptnefsor  facility; 
“ fince  a man  thinks  upon  the  fame  things,  whenever  the  brain  receives 
the  fame  impreffions- 

The  nnoft  confiderable  differences,”  fays  the  fame  xAuthor  in  ano- 
. _ ther  paffage,  that  are  found  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  during 

his  v/hole  life,  are  in  his  infancy,  in  his  maturity,  and  in  his  old 
age.  The  fibres  in  the  brain  in  a man’s  childhood  are  fofr,  flexible, 
and  delicate ; a riper  age  dries,  hardens,  and  corroborates  them  ; but 

* Book  ii.  chap.  5.  (Page  54  of  Taylor’s  Traiifl.) 

in 
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in  old  age  they  grow  altogether  inflexible^  grofs,  and  intermixed  with= 
fnperfluous  humours,  which  the  faint  and  languifning  heat  of  that 
age  is  no  longer  able  to  dlfperfe : for  as  we  fee  that  the  fibres  which 
compofe  the  fiefn  harden  by  time,  and  that  the  flefli  of  a young 
partridge  is  without  difpute  more  tender  than  that  of  an  old  one,  fo 
the  fibres  of  the  brain  of  a child,  or  a young  perfon,  mufi:  be  more 
foft  and  delicate  than  thofe  of  perfons  more  advanced  in  years. 

We  fliall  underftand  the  ground  and  the  occafion  of  thefe  changes,' 
if  we  confider  that  the  fibres  are  continually  agitated  by  the  animal' 
“ fpirits,  which  whirl  about  them  in  many  different  manners:  for  as*' 
the  winds  parch  and  dry  the  earth  by  their  blowing  upon  it,  fo 
the  animal  fpirits,  by  their  perpetual  agitation,  render  by  degrees 
the  greateft  part  of  the  fibres  of  a man*s  brain  more  dry,  more  clofe, 
and  folid  i fo  that  perfons  more  ffricken  in  age  mufl  neceffarily  have 
them  almofl  always  more  inflexible  than  thofe  of  a leffer  flanding*. 
And  as  for  thofe  of  the  fame  age,  drunkards,  who  for  many  years 
together  have  drank  to  excefs  either  wine,  or  other  fuch  intoxicating 
liquors,  muft  needs  have  them  more  folid  and  more  indexible  thaa 
thofe  who  have  abftained  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  kind  of  liquors  ail 
their  lives 


• NOTE  [T],  page  471,.  ^ 

(c  H O U GH  Sir  Ifaac's  memory  was  much  decayed  in  the  laft 
cf  ‘ years  of  his  life,  I found  he  perfeblly  underfliood  his  own 
writings,  contrary  to  what  I had  frequently  heard  in  difeourfe  from 
many  perfons.  I'his  opinion  of  theirs  might  arife,  perhaps,  from 
««  his  not  being  always  ready  at  Ipeaking  on  thefe  fubjedls,  when  it 
might  be  expected  he  fhould.  But  as  to  this  it  may  be  obfervecT 
that  great  geniufes  are  fiequently  liable  to  be  abfent,  not  only  in  rela- 

Bookii.  chap.  6,  (Page  56  of  Taylor’s  Tranfl.) 
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tion  to  common'life,  but  with  regard  to  fome  of  the  parts  of  fcience 
they  are  the  bed  informed  of.  Inventors  feem  to  treafure  up  in  their 
minds  what  they  have  found  out,  after  another  manner  than  thofe  do 
the  fame  things,  who  have  not  this  inventive  faculty.  The  former, 
when  they  have  occafion  to  produce  their  knowledge,  are,  in  fome 
meafure,  obliged  immediately  to  invefiigate  part  of  what  they  want. 
For  this  they  are  not  equally  fit  at  all  times  ^ fo  it  has  often  hap- 
pened, that  fuch  as  retain  things  chiefly  by  a very  ftrong  memory, 
have  appeared  off-hand  more  expert  than  the  difcoverers  them- 
felves.’’ 

Preface  to  Pemberton V View  of  Newton V Philofophy. 


NOTE  [U-],  page  515. 

O I N G over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one’s  thoughts,  talking 
well,  and  drawing  fine  pidlures  of  it  ^ this  is  fo  far  from  ne- 
ceflTarily  or  certainly  conducing  to  form  a habit  of  it,  in  him  who 
thus  employs  himfelf,  that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in  a contrary 
courfe,  and  render  it  gradually  more  infcnfible}  i.  e.  form  a habit 
of  infenfibility  to  all  moral  obligations.  For,  from  our  very  faculty 
of  habits,  paffive  impreffions,  by  being  repeated,  grow  weaker. 
Thoughts,  by  often  paffing  through  the  mind,  are  felt  lefs  fenfibly: 
being  accuftomed  to  danger,  begets  intrepidity,  i.  e.  leffens  fear; 
to  diftrefs,  leffens  the  paffion  of  pity;  to  inftances  of  others  mortality, 
leffens  the  fenfible  apprehenfion  of  our  own.  And  from  thefe  two 
obfervations  together,  that  praeflical  habits  are  formed  and  ftrength- 
“ ened  by  repeated  adls,  and  that  paffive  impreffions  grow  weaker  by 
being  repeated  upon  us,  it  muft  follow,  that  adive  habits  may  be 
gradually  forming  and  flrengthening  by  a courfe  of  adling  upon  fuch 
and  fuch  motives  and  excitements,  whilfl:  thefe  motives  and  excite- 
ments  themfelves  are,  by  proportionable  degrees,  growing  lefs 
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fenfible,  i,  e.  are  continually  lefs  and  lefs  fenfibly  felt,  even  as  the 
a6live  habits  ftrengthen.  And  experience  confirms  this:  for  adlive 
principles,  at  the  very  time  they  are  lefs  lively  in  perception  than 
they  were,  are  found  to  be,  fome  how,  wrought  more  thoroughly 
into' the  temper  and  charadler,  and  become  more  effedlual  in  influ- 
encing  our  pradlice.  The  three  things  juft  mentioned  may  afford 
inftances  of  it.  Perception  of  danger  is  a natural  excitement  of 
paffive  fear  and  active  caution ; and  by  being  inured  to  danger, 
habits  of  the  latter  are  gradually  wrought,  at  the  fame  time  that 
‘‘  the  former  gradually  leffens.  Perception  of  diftrefs  in  others  is  a 
natural  excitement  pafiively  to  pity,  and  adlively  to  relieve  it : but 
let  a man  fet  himfelf  to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve  diftreffed 
perfons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  lefs  and  lefs  fcnffbly  affedled  with 
the  various  miferies  of  life  with  which  he  muff  become  acquainted ; 
when  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  benevolence,  conffdered  not  as  a 
paflion,  but  as  a pradlical  principle  of  adlion,  will  ftrengthen:  and 
whilft  he  paffively  compaffionates  the  diftreffed  lefs,  he  will  acquire  a 
greater  aptitude  adtively  to  affift  and  befriend  them.  So  alfo,  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  daily  inftances  of  men’s  dying  around  us, 
give  us  daily  a lefs  fenfible  paffive  feeling  or  apprehenfion  of  our  own 
mortality,  fuch  inftances  greatly  contribute  to  the  ftrengthening  a 
pradlical  regard  to  it  in  ferious  men  ; i.  e,  to  forming  a habit  of  adling 
with  a conftant  view  to  it.”  Bvtl-er's  page  122.  3d  edit. 
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40, 
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132, 

138, 

262, 
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337> 

342, 

355> 

389. 


line  2^,  for  are  read  feem  to  be. 

17,  for  thofe  read  thefe. 

1 7,  for  thefe  read  thofe. 

2,  for  On  read  Of. 

24,  for  thefe  read  thofe. 

penuh»  for  impra£l:icable  read  InaCCefQble. 

II,  for  progrefs  profpe6ls. 

I,  for  illii  pfas  read  illi  ipfas. 

antepenult,  dele  nearly. 

— — II,  for  qualities  read  quantities. 

— — — 14,  for  no  lefs  great  read  not  lefs. 

— naught  read  nought. 
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